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METHODIST REVIEW. 








Art. 1—THE TITLES OF THE PSALMS.* 


Tuer Book of Psalms has been cherished as a manual of devo- 
tion by the pious in all ages. True, it stands upon the plane of 
the Old Testament, and never transcends the preparatory dis- 
pensation to which it belongs. The Gospel of Christ has shed 
a clearer light upon the scheme of redemption, the afflictions of 
God’s children, and the future glory, than the psalmists ever 
possessed. Nevertheless, their devout meditations upon divine 
things, their fervent breathings after communion with God, their 
confidence in him alike in trouble and in joy, their penitent con- 
fessions and earnest supplications, accord so entirely with the 
inmost experiences of the Christian heart as to show that true 
religion, in its essence, is the same in both dispensations. 

The devotional value of the Psalter is not materially affected 
by critical questions respecting the age and authorship of these 
sacred lyrics. The religious profit which they yield grows 
out of the truth which they contain and the spirit which they 
breathe, irrespective of their origin or of the special cireum- 
stances by which they were suggested. Yet these are by no 
means a matter of idle curiosity. As the psalm must, in a 
measure, reflect the person of its author and the situation in 
which it had its birth, an acquaintance with the latter must con- 
duce to the better understanding of the psalm, and the study 
of the psalm help to a better appreciation of both the writer 
and his times. Accordingly, if the date and authors of any of 

*We welcome so eminent a scholar as Professor Green to the pages of the 
Review. His is the fourth article in our series on Old Testament books.—EbpirTor, 
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the psalms can be certainly fixed, valuable light will be thrown 
upon the religious ideas and the religious life of the period to 
which they belong, and thus upon the history of the religion of 
the Old Testament in general. 

The reputed authors of one hundred psalms are named in 
their titles, and some of these state the particular occasion on 
which they were composed. It hence becomes a question of 
no small importance, preliminary to the study of the book, Are 
these titles reliable ? 

The external evidence in their favor is as strong as could 
possibly be expected. They have been an integral part of the 
text as far back as that can be traced. They are prior to the 
Septuagint, the most ancient of the versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, to the constitution of the Psalter as a whole, to the for- 
mation of the separate books of which it is composed, to that 
collection which antedates the oldest of these books, and is the 
most ancient of which we have any knowledge, the so-called 
“Prayers of David,” Psa. xxii, 20, the hymn-book of Solomon’s 
temple. So far as the external evidence goes or the analogy of 
other Old Testament titles, every thing points to the conclusion 
that the titles were coeval with the individual psalms to which 
they are prefixed, or at least with their liturgical use. The 
evidence derived from this quarter is sufficient to create a strong 
presumption in favor of their truth and accuracy ; so strong, 
at all events, that their testimony must not be wantonly disre- 
garded, or discredited without valid reasons. 

The only further test to which they can be subjected is that 
of the internal evidence afforded by the psalms themselves. 
Are the titles consistent with the contents of the psalms to 
which they are severally pretixed? Do these agree with what 
is known of their reputed authors, and can they be reasonably 
supposed to have originated under the circumstances there in- 
dicated? If so, the titles are vindicated, and they have a just 
claim to be believed. It is not necessary, nor is it to be ex- 
pected, that a positive demonstration of the truth of the titles 
should be yielded by the psalms. A reasonable measure of cor- 
respondence between them and the absence of any contrariety 
is all that can be demanded, since the liturgical use, for which 
they were either originally prepared or subsequently adapted, 
naturally led to the sinking of the individual in what was 
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common to all devout worshipers, or to some particular class 
of them. 

Psa. xe is entitled a prayer of Moses, the man of God. De- 
litzsch says: ‘ There is scarcely any literary monument of an- 
tiquity which justifies the testimony of tradition as to its origin 
so splendidly as this.’ And Bleek: “There is no sufficient 
reason to deny that this song is from the great lawgiver; and 
in any case it bears a very decided stamp of antiquity.” It is 
generally admitted, even by those who are most skeptical in re- 
gard to the titles, that the psalm is eminently worthy of Moses, 
and that the situation herein depicted matches precisely that of 
Israel perishing in the desert, in which they had been con- 
demned to wander for their sin until the entire adult genera- 
tion was consumed. And that this is really what was before 
the mind of the writer is confessed even by Dr. Robertson 
Smith, when he says:* “It can hardly be doubted that this 
is an example of the habit so common in later Jewish litera- 
ture of writing in the name of ancient worthies.” 

“The days wherein thou hast aftlicted us, and the years 
wherein we have seen evil” (ver. 15), implies a long term of af- 
fliction and distress. The mortality common to men is in this 
case intensified by devastating judgments: “ Thou hast swept 
them away as with a flood” (ver. 5); and is emphasized in a 
manner unusual in the psalms as the fruit of sin, and the conse- 
quence of God’s displeasure. “ We have been consumed in 
thine anger. . . . Thou hast set our iniquities before thee.” 
The earnest prayer for the speedy return of God’s mercy 
(vers. 13, 14), and that from the lesson of their frailty they 
might get a heart of wisdom (ver. 12), is as appropriate as 
possible, and just what might be expected from Moses. And 
with equal appropriateness the psalm closes with a hopeful look- 
ing forward to new manifestations of God’s power, and his bless- 
ing on those activities upon which they were about to enter when 
the fatal term should be over. No other time can be pointed 
out to which the expressions of this psalm seem so well adapted 
as that to which it is referred in the title. 

And, what is very remarkable, there is a surprising number of 
coincidences between the language of this psalm and the books 
of Moses, particularly the song which he taught the people 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xx, p. 32. 
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before his death (Deut. xxxii) and the blessing which he pro- 
nounced upon the several tribes (Deut. xxxiii). The Lord is 
called our dwelling-place (py) (ver. 1), as Deut. xxxiii, 27, mayn 
(Comp. Deut. xxvi, 15 fy), where it is associated with his eter- 
nity, as verse 2. This word is applied to God but twice besides 
in the Old Testament, Psa. lxxi, 3; xci,9. “ In all generations ” 
(ver. 1) is literally gene ration and gene ratwn;: so Deut. xxxii, 7. 
Verse 2, “Or ever thou hadst formed the earth,” literally, 
gavest birth to the earth; the expression is used of God but 
once besides in the Old Testament. Deut. xxxii, 18. “Thou 
turnest man to destruction” (ver. 3), literally, causest man to 
return to dust, is precisely parallel with Gen. iii, 19, only the 
noun is not the same, but its poetical equivalent. Verse 4, “A 
watch in the night;” the same term is used Exod. xiv, 24, im- 
plying familiarity with this mode of dividing time. Anger (48) 


and wrath (79M) are combined (ver. 7) as Gen. xxvii, 44, 45; 
Deut. ix, 19; xxix, 23, 28; so 48 and may (ver. 11), as Gen. 
xlix, 7, representing the same English equivalents. 

Verse 7, * We are consumed in thine anger.’ The same 
verb, 7, is similarly used (Exod. xxxii, 10, xxxiii, 3, Num. 
xvi, 21, 45) of God’s consuming Israel in his anger in the wil- 
derness. “ Troubled,” $aap. as Exod. v.40: = The light of thy 
countenance” (ver. 8) is a phrase from the sacerdotal blessing 
(Num. vi, 25). “The days of our years” (ver. 10) is a Penta- 
teuchal phrase (Gen. xxv, 7, xlvii, 8, 9, 28), and occurs but 
twice besides in the Old Testament (2 Sam. xix, 35, Eeel. 
vi, 3). The peculiar plural nv, days (ver. 15), is found no- 
where else except Deut. xxxii, 7; and a like form, mow, years, 
is common to this psalm (ver. 10) and to Deut. xxxii, 7. The 
word *3 (ver. 10), rendered * cut off” in the Authorized Version, 
and “ gone” Revised Version, is only found besides in Num. xi, 
31. “ Return... repent thee concerning thy servants” (ver. 
13); just so Moses pleaded (Exod. xxxii, 12-14) ; and his assured 
hope is expressed in the same identical phrase, Deut. xxxii, 36. 
“ Satisfy us with thy loving kindness” (ver. 14) ; the same figure, 
Deut. xxxiii, 23, “ satistied with favor.” “ The days wherein 
thon hast afflicted us” (ver. 15); this same verb, may, is used of 
God’s leading Israel in the wilderness. Deut. viii, 2,3. ‘ Thy 


work,” yp (ver. 16), used of the divine agency, as Deut. xxxii, 4; 
“thy glory,” 17, as Deut. xxxiii, 17. “The work of our 
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hands” (ver. 17, bcs) isa favorite phrase of Deuteronomy (ii, 7, 
xiv, 29, xvi, 15, ete.) There are four names of God in this 
psalm: ‘x, Lord (ver. 1); Sx, God (ver. 2); mm, Jehovah 
(ver. 13), and wads mm, Jehovah our God (ver. 17)—all of 
which are familiar in the books of Moses. The reference to 
the creation (ver. 2) recalls the beginning of Genesis, 

These numerous coincidences, some of which are very strik- 
ing, supply accumulative argument of great force. They can- 
not have been accidental. Some explain it as intentional imita- 
tion. Ewald boldly claims that Deut. xxxii was modeled after 
the psalm. Dut the points of contact are too widely scattered 
through the Pentateuch, and in many instances too subtle, to 
be the work of an imitator. A more natural and obvious ex- 
planation is that they are unpremeditated, and betray the 
operations of the same mind. Of course, they to whom the 
Pentateuch is post-Mosaic see in these coincidences no proof 
that this psalm is from Moses. Wellhausen qualifies Bleek’s 
allegation above cited, that there is no sufficient reason for de- 
nying the Mosaic origin of Psa. xe, by adding “for him who 
regards Moses as the author of Leviticus.” But the curious 
fact remains, that what is traditionally ascribed to the same au- 
thor has such multiplied indications of community of origin. 

The objections urged against the Mosaic authorship of this 
psalm are of the most trivial description. The only one of 
seeming plausibility is, that human life is estimated at seventy 
or eighty years (ver. 10); whereas Moses attained the age of 
one hundred and twenty (Deut. xxxiv, 7), Aaron one hundred 
and twenty-three (Num. xxxiii, 39), and Joshua one hundred 
and ten (Josh. xxiv, 29). But these are plainly exceptional 
cases. Caleb remarks upon it as extraordinary that he was as 
strong at eighty-five as he had been at forty. Josh. xiv, 10, 11. 
And as all who left Egypt over twenty years of age were con- 
demned to perish in the wilderness, the great majority of that 
generation must have died within the limits here given. Ewald 
argues that so profound a sense of liuman frailty could not have 
arisen at so early a period ; but we may well ask, what circum- 
stances can be imagined more adapted to produce it? It has 
been urged that “O Lord, how long!” (ver. 13) is borrowed 
from Psa. vi, 4, and “the beauty of Jehovah” (ver. 17) from 
Psa. xxvii, 4; but the borrowing is the other way. Hitzig ob- 
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jects that verse 1 calls the Lord our dwelling-place in past gen- 
erations, Whereas the Israelitish nation had just come into being 
in Moses’s days; but the retrospect extends to the time of the 
patriarchs. 

Psa. xviii, according to its title, was spoken by David in 
grateful memory of the Lord’s having delivered him from the 
hand of all his enemies and from the hand of Saul. This is 
corroborated by the independent testimony of the Books of 
Samuel (2 Sam. xxii), which contain other productions of 
David of acknowledged genuineness, as his lament over Saul 
(2 Sam. i, 19, #) and Abner (iii, 33, 7), and his last words 
(xxiii, 1, 7). And the internal evidence confirms the title in the 
most conclusive manner. The author was a warrior (ver. 34), a 
leader (ver. 37), and a king (ver. 43). Verses 1-19 describe in 
vivid figures his deliverance from the greatest extremity of 
peril, or, in literal terms (ver. 17), from his strong enemy and 
from them that hated him. This deliverance is ascribed wholly 
to God, and his own agency is not once referred to, correspond- 
ing to David’s language (2 Sam. iv, 9), “Jehovah, who hath 
redeemed my soul out of all adversity.” In all this he claims 
that the Lord rewarded him according to his righteousness 
(vers. 20-28), saving the afflicted, but bringing down haughty 
eyes; which implies that he had been the object of unjust 
persecution by a powerful and haughty foe. The terms 
employed are almost identical with David’s words to Saul 
(1 Sam. xxvi, 23, 24): “The Lord shall render to every man his 
righteousness.” Comp. 1 Sam. xxiv, 11, 12. Verses 29-45 
describe his victories over foes both domestic (vers. 39, 43) and 
foreign, resulting in a wide-spread dominion and in the submis- 
sion even of remote nations. Comp. 2 Sam. vill, 9, 10. 

All this corresponds exactly with the history of David as of no 
one else, and, verse 51, the Psalmist explicitly identifies himself 
with him. This last verse is not a later addition to the psalm, nor 
a proof that it has been put by some later poet into the mouth 
of David, perhaps enlarged, as Hupfeld imagined, from a 
Davidie original. But the introduction of David’s own name 
in words uttered by himself has its parallels in 2 Sam. vii, 


20, 26; xxiii, 1; comp. 1 Kings ii, 45. “ The Lord’s anointed,” 
applied to himself as king of Israel, not only recalls the act 
of Samuel (1 Sam. xvi, 13), but David’s repeated language 
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respecting King Saul (1 Sam. xxiv, 6, 10; xxvi, 9; 2 Sam. 
i, 14). God’s loving kindness to his seed for evermore (ver. 50) 
is not an insertion by some loyal adherent to this royal house 
in some later age, but is based on the promise of God by 
Nathan (2 Sam. vii, 12, 15, 16), for which David uttered his 
grateful thanks at the time. “ Who is God save Jehovah ?” 
(ver. 31) is closely akin to the words of David, 2 Sam. vii, 22. 
Jehovah my rock, my strong rock, my stronghold, my high 
tower, (ver. 2) are figures suggestive of David’s situation in the 
wilderness when fleeing from Saul. Moreover, the psalm is 
evidently not spoken on some particular occasion of danger 
and distress, as is the case with so many others, but is a grate- 
ful review of the perils and conflicts of a long period, now 
happily surmounted. 

It does not follow from verse 21, “I have kept the ways 
of Jehovah, and have not wickedly departed from my God,” 
that it was written before his great sin with Bath-sheba; 
for verses 39, 43, plainly refer to the subsequent rebellions of 
Absalom and Sheba. The assertion of his uprightness stands 
in special connection with the Lord saving him from Saul, 
by whom he was unjustly treated. And his crime, though ag- 
gravated, was a fall before a sudden temptation, which was 
repented of and forgiven, and not a permanent alienation in 
heart and life from the ways of God. 

The title is justitied in every point. Even critics like Ewald 
and Hitzig, who are commonly skeptical on the subject, admit 
its truth, and Von Lengerke, who at one time interpreted the 
psalm of the whole people, afterward receded from this posi- 
tion, and confessed that it could apply only to David. The 
mention of the temple (527) (ver. 6), is no objection, as the 
heavenly sanctuary is meant. 

Psalm li could only have been written by David. The 
prayer (ver. 14), “Deliver me from blood guiltiness,” joined 
with the broken-hearted penitence and earnest piety which the 
psalm breathes throughout, points directly to his crime in the 
‘matter of Uriah, to which the title refers it. om, blood, can 
mean nothing but the guilt of murder. It cannot, with Hup- 
feld, be explained of sin in general, nor with Hitzig be made to 
mean that the Psalmist’s own life is threatened. The prayer 
for Zion (ver. 18), attached to this supplication for personal 
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forgiveness, implies that the welfare of the people at large was 
intimately connected with the fortunes of the petitioner, 
which again suits King David. 

It has, however, been alleged that verses 18, 19 must have 
been written in the exile; that “ build thou the walls of Jerusa- 
lem ” implies their ruined condition, and “ then shall they offer 
bullocks upon thine altar” suggests a future resumption of sacri- 
ficial services at present suspended. This might be answered, 
as some have proposed, by saying that these closing verses are a 
subsequent addition to the psalm. But if they be omitted it 
would have no fitting termination, and the addition, if it were 
one, would not be at variance with the doctrine of the psalm, 
Verse 16 implies the existence of the sanctuary and the ritual: 
else how could sacrifice be given, if God did delight in it? 
God’s not delighting in sacritice, nor having pleasure in burnt- 
offering cannot be interpreted to mean, as Dr. Robertson Smith 
insists,* “the fall of Jerusalem has temporarily suspended the 
sacrificial ordinances,” whether we regard the expressions 
themselves or the parallels in Psa. ] and in the prophets. Nor 
do these words depreciate sacrifice as in itself not pleasing to 
God, which would be in direct contradiction to verse 19. They 
are evidently intended to exalt the broken and contrite heart 
above the outward formal offering: while nevertheless “ sacri- 
tices of righteousness” do meet acceptance, and shall be freely 
offered upon God’s altar. There is a distinct verbal allusion in 
“ good pleasure ”’ (ver. 18), and “ delight” (ver. 19), to the corre- 
sponding terms in verse 16, showing how intimately these verses 
are related together, and “building the walls” is not neces- 
sarily rebuilding them. If taken literally, to build a city’s 
walls is to strengthen, enlarge, and fortify them (1 Kings xi, 
27, xii, 25, xv, 17, 22), as was done both by David (2 Sam. 
v, 9) and Solomon (1 Kings iii, 1); or it may be used figuratively 
of giving prosperity (Psa. xxviii, 5, Ixxxix, 4), which would 
correspond exactly with the parallel clause, Do good in thy 
good pleasure unto Zion. 

Verse 4, “ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned ” does not 
imply that no injury had been done to his fellow-man, which is 
expressly contradicted by verse 14, but that he was most of all 
impressed by the enormity of his criminality against God. And 


* The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 416. 
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this is precisely what David said to Nathan (2 Sam. xxii, 13), “I 
have sinned against the Lord.” There is no inconsistency in 
his imploring a thorough inward assurance of that forgiveness 
which Nathan told him was already granted. And it is alto- 
gether natural that, conscience-stricken for his great crime, he 
should be reminded of his native depravity, and should ask 
to have all his iniquities blotted out. Nothing can be imagined 
more congruous to the situation than this entire psalm from 
first to last. Hitzig suggests that it must have been written by a 
prophet, inasmuch as he proposes (ver. 13) to teach transgress- 
ors God’s ways; and that he is probably identical with the author 
of Isa. xl—-xvi, since there are several remarkable coincidences 
in the language of the psalm and of those chapters. But several 
other psalms of David express the same characteristic resolve 
to impart to others the lesson which he himself has learned. 
And the coincidences with Isaiah, which are not restricted to 
a single portion of his prophecies, simply show that he was 
familiar with the psalm and adopted its language. 

Besides the psalms of David already considered there are 
twelve others, which are in their titles connected with particular 
incidents in his life, and thus enable us to follow him through 
the most eventful portion of his career. 

These titles cannot possibly be mere conjectural adaptations 
of certain psalms to the history of David as this is given in 
the books of the Old Testament. It is obvious from a sim- 
ple inspection of them that their titles are not drawn from the 
Books of Samuel, but are based on independent sources of 
information. 

Thus Psalm vii is said to be one “which David sang unto the 
Lord concerning the words of Cush, a Benjamite.” We look 
in vain in the sacred history for answers to the questions: Who 
was Cush? and What were the words which are here meant ? 
Jewish imagination found here a symbolic name of Saul. Lu- 
ther applied it to Shimei. These are baseless fancies. But the 
statement, brief as it is, explains itself, and the situation is ob- 
vious. The Psalmist is pursued by numerous foes (ver. 1); and 
his life is in peril, particularly from one whom in his might and 
ferocity he compares to a lion rending his soul in pieces, while 
there is none to deliver. Ver. 2. This formidable adversary 
was stirred up to increased violence by base and unfounded mis- 
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representations—charges which the Psalmist indignantly repels, 
appealing to God as the witness of his integrity, and professing 
his readiness to suffer the last extreme of hostility and degrada- 
tion if the foul accusation were true. 

O Jehovah my God, if I have done this ; 

If there be iniquity in my hands ; 

If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with me ; 

(Yea, I have delivered him that without cause was mine 

adversary :) 

Let the enemy pursue my soul, and overtake it; 

Yea, let him tread my life down to the earth, 

And lay my glory in the dust. 

It is impossible not to recognize David, the object of Saul’s 
deadly malignity and hunted by him relentlessly, and yet mag- 
nanimously sparing his pursuer’s life when he had him in his 
power, while he committed himself for protection and for vin- 
dication to the Lord alone. In his remonstrance with Saul he 
says (1 Sam. xxiv, 9,11): “* Wherefore hearkenest thou to men’s 
words, saying, Behold, David seeketh thy hurt?... Know thou 
and see that there is neither evil nor transgression in mine hand, 
and I have not sinned against thee, though thou huntest after my 
soul totakeit.” Hehere, precisely as in the psalm, traces Saul’s 
pursuit of him to the words of men like Cush, who filled the 
king’s ear with slanders against David, as though he were plot- 
ting to injure Saul. In both he asserts his innocence, and in al- 
most identical terms, and while refraining from avenging him- 
self he pleads with God, the supreme Judge of the world, to see 
that justice is done. The psalm is throughout in exact corre- 
spondence with the history; hut the title gives the name of one 
of these detractors, which could not have been learned from 
the historical books which we possess. And in so doing it sim- 
ply refers to him and to his words briefly and without explana- 
tion, as it would have been natural to do at the time when the 
affair was notorious, but as no later writer would have done if 
he had wished to be understood. 

It is equally apparent that other titles are drawn from sources 
of information distinct from the Books of Samuel. Thus Psa. 
xxxiv is by David “when he feigned madness before Abime- 
lech, who drove him away, and he departed.” A single phrase, 
“feigned madness” or “changed his behavior,’ occurs alike 
in this title and in the narrative (1 Sam. xxi, 14); but as that is 
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the proper Hebrew mode of expressing the idea to be conveyed 
it would naturally be used by distinct writers. But the differ- 
ent names given to the king show plainly that one has not been 
derived from the other. This has, in fact, been urged as 
discrediting the title. Thus Dr. Robertson Smith (Zneye. 
Brit. xx, p. 33) says: “Even the bare names of the old history 
were no longer correctly known, when Abimelech (the Philistine 
king in the stories of Abraham and Isaac) could be substituted 
in the title of Psa. xxxiv for Achish, king of Gath.” This 
imputation of so gross a blunder is altogether gratuitous. The 
common title of the Philistine kings was Abimelech, as that of 
the kings of Egypt was Pharaoh, and of the emperors of Rome 
was Cesar. The individual name of this particular king of 
Gath was Achish. Either one or the other was equally correct. 
The accuracy of the title cannot therefore be impugned, while 
at the same time its independence of the Books of Samuel is 
established. 

A like independence of, and at the same time substantial 
consistency with, the Books of Samuel is particularly evident 
in the title to Psa. lx, composed by David, “ when he strove 
with Aram-naharaim and Aram-zobah, and Joab returned, and 
smote of Edom in the valley of Salt twelve thousand.” The 
conflict with and victory over the king of Zobal is recorded 
2 Sam. viii, 3, 7, who is said to have been aided by the Syrians 
of Damascus ; but nothing is said in that connection of Aram- 
naharaim, or Mesopotamia. The title is not in error, however, 
in joining them together, since we learn from 2 Sam. x, 16 that 
Mesopotamia was subject to Hadarezer, king of Zobah, and 
must, therefore, have sent its contingent to hisarmy. <A further 
seeming discrepancy concerns the person of the victor in the 
valley of salt. 2Sam. viii, 13 names David, the title of the 
psalm Joab, and 1 Chron. xviii, 12 Abishai, Joab’s brother; the 
simple explanation of which is that Abishai was in immediate 
command during the engagement (comp. 2 Sam. x, 10), but the 
successes of the subordinate may with equal propriety be cred- 
ited to his superiors in rank; to Joab, the commander-in-chief, 
and to David the king, who was the supreme head over all the 
forces. 

The victory was over Edom according to Chronicles and the 
title of the psalm, but over Aram according to Samuel, which 
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may be simply a textual error involving the change of a single 
letter, or may indicate a combination between the Edomites 
and Syrians. The number of the slain is reckoned eighteen 
thousand in Samuel and Chronicles, but in the title before us 
twelve thousand, the larger being perhaps also a more compre- 
hensive estimate. These various superficial differences between 
the account in Samuel and the statement in the title, while 
capable of ready reconciliation and not impairing the credibility 
of either, nevertheless indicate their derivation from distinct 
sources, 

And the psalm clearly evidences itself as belonging to the 
time to which the title assigns it. It gives us a fuller insight 
into the course of events during the momentous conflicts which 
are so summarily recounted in Samuel, and only their success- 
ful issue indicated. The psalm introduces us to a crisis when 
humiliating and discouraging reverses had been experienced, 
though the strong faith of the Psalmist in the covenant God of 
Israel did not permit him to doubt of the ultimate result. No 
disaster is recorded in Samuel, it is true, which does not enter 
into the particulars of the severalcampaigns. But these wars 
of David were waged against formidable foes, and it is not 
surprising if in the course of them he experienced temporary 
defeats. It is also easy to be-supposed that while he was 
engaged with his armies in the north Edom may have eagerly 
seized the opportunity of invading the territory of Israel in his 
absence, and have threatened, not only the peace and security, 
but even the stability of his kingdom. This would account for 
the hasty return of Joab, the battle in the valley of salt, and 
the terrible retaliation inflicted upon Edom in the exterminat- 
ing campaign which followed (1 Kings xi, 15, 16). The situa- 
tion depicted in the psalm is thus satisfactorily explained: 
the calamities deplored in the opening verses (vers. 1-3), the 
advance into Edom foreshadowed (ver. 9), and the ground of 
contidence upon which alone the Psalmist rests (vers. 6-8)— 
God’s sure word that the entire land of Israel was his, and that 
only abject humiliation awaited those insolent foes who would 
wrest its possession from him. 

Ewald arbitrarily divides the psalm into two separate odes of 
different periods, but feels constrained to refer one of them to 
the time of David. It is a curious indication of how little value 
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is sometimes to be attached to critical criteria that the words 
which Hitzig points out as evidences of late date fall within 
what Ewald considers the oldest portion of the psalm. The 
conjectures which refer this impassioned lyric to the reign of 
Jehoshaphat, or to the period of the Maccabees or after it, are 
all wrecked by the impossibility of adapting them to the language 
here used. Hupfeld says: “It is against the reference to the 
Maccabzean or the Persian period that nothing in the psalm re- 
quires so late a time, and that the vigorous and highly poetic 
character of the complaint, prayer, and promise points to the 
time of the existence of the kingdom.” He is himself disposed 
to place it in the reign of some one of the later Jewish kings, 
for the reason that in his opinion “the promise is the idea 
current among the prophets, of a restoration of the unity of the 
kingdom, which presupposes the schism and the experience of 
its doleful consequences.” The real fact, however, is that the 
psalm presents the unbroken unity of the whole land of Israel, 
not as an ideal to be hereafter attained, but as an already exist- 
ing condition, and thus fixes beyond reasonable contradiction 
its date prior to the schism of Jeroboam. 

The titles thus far reviewed are evidently independent of the 
300ks of Samuel, and based upon some other source of informa- 
tion. They even seem to point most naturally to a contempo- 
rary, who was personally cognizant of the situation ; and there 
is no reason why this should not be the author himself. So 
that it is quite reasonable to assume that the same thing holds 
likewise in the case of a title like that of Psa. liv, where the 
language is identical with 1 Sam. xxiii, 19, or xxvi, 1. The title 
repeats the very words of the Ziphites, and hence, of course, 
agrees with the passage in Samuel, where their words are also 
reported, but is not necessarily borrowed from it. 

But apart from the question of the date or the source of the 
titles now under consideration, it is alleged that they do not 
accord with the contents of the psalms to which they are pre- 
fixed, and which cannot, therefore, be reasonably supposed to 
belong to the occasion thus indicated. Dr. Robertson Smith 
waives them aside in the following magisterial manner: “ To 
refer Psa. lii to Doeg, Psa. liv to the Ziphites, Psa. lix to 
David when watched in his house by Saul, implies an abso- 
lute lack of the very elements of historical judgment.” But 
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this over positive and contemptuous assertion rests on a mis- 
taken conception of the origin of the titles, and of their claim 
to be regarded as trustworthy. As they are not inferences 
deduced from the psalms themselves, they are not discredited 
when the internal evidence does not of itself demonstrate 
their truth or limit the composition of the psalms to the 
particular occasion therein stated. As traditional statements 
embodied in the text itself, there is presumptive evidence of 
their truth, unless there is good reason for setting them aside. 
No one would dream of discarding positive information respect- 
ing the authorship of modern hymns or the circumstances in 
which they were produced, because it could not be proved to 
be certainly true from the contents of the hymns. 

In Psa. lix the Psalmist prays for deliverance from foes who 
lie in wait for his life, going about the city night after night 
to execute their treacherous purpose. David was then living 
in Gibeah, the residence of Saul. This is the city referred to, 
and we learn from the psalm that Saul not only sent hired 
assassins On one occasion to take his life, but that David was 
aware of their having been watching for an opportunity re- 
peatedly before to execute their treacherous purpose under 
eover of the darkness. The mention of “ heathen” (vers. 
5, 8) has led some to suppose that foreign enemies are here in- 
tended, who were besieging an Israelitish city. But the uni- 
versality of the language, “all the heathen,” shows that the 
particular foes of the Psalmist are not intended. It is an ap- 
peal to God, who shall judge the whole world of mankind, to 
inflict merited punishment on those who, without any fault of 
his, are thirsting for his blood (vers, 2-4 x and use deceit and 
lies to accomplish their nefarious purpose (ver. 12). The title 
matches the psalm precisely. And the same is true of Psa. lii 
and Psa. liv likewise. 

In regard to all these titles which are now under considera- 
tion, it is commonly confessed, even by those who are most 
skeptical respecting their truth, that the psalms to which 
they are prefixed correspond to the situation indicated in 
them, and that no real variance can be pointed out by which 
their correctness can be positively disproved. Only it is al- 
leged that the psalms are not so exclusively adapted to the 
situation stated in the titles, that they cannot equally well be 
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supposed to have originated under any other similar cireum- 
stances. This, however, is no serious objection. The tradi- 
tional testimony respecting the occasion of particular psalms is, 
in some instances, as we have seen, very explicitly corroborated 
by the internal evidence which points directly to it and to no 
other. It is sufficient if in other cases the contents of the 
psalm are consistent with the declaration of the title without in 
any very positive manner confirming it. The presumption in 
favor of the correctness of the title abides in full force so long 
as it is uncontrddicted. And it is not to be expected that the 
contents of the psalms will in the majority of cases identify 
the precise occasion on which they were conceived or written. 
For the Psalmist prefers to dwell on the general features of 
his situation, which associate him with those who, in the ex- 
perience of similar treatment, share his pious trust in God, 
rather than on those minor details which are peculiar to his in- 
dividual case and distinguish it from all others. This was both 
more congenial to his own pious meditations and fitted them 
subsequently for liturgical use. It is this feature of the psalms 
which led to their admission into the temple-worship, to assist 
and direct the devotion of the assembled people, while purely 
personal and local compositions, such as David’s lament over 
Saul, Deborah’s triumphant song, or the song of Moses at the 
passage of the Red Sea, were necessarily excluded. 

Psa. xxx is ascribed to David, and there is no reason to dis- 
pute his authorship of it. It is not quite clear how the words 
“the dedication of the house” should be understood. On the 
one hand it has been contended that this simply indicates its 
later liturgical use. Thus Psa. xcii is entitled ““A Song for the 
sabbath day,” and, according to Jewish tradition, it was sung 
at the time of the Sabbath morning sacrifice in the services of 
the second temple. In the Syriac psalter there are many lit- 
urgical titles of this description, introduced from the usages of 
the old Syrian Church. According to Jewish authorities, Psa. 
XXX was appointed to be sung at the feast of the dedication of 
the temple instituted by Judas Maccabeeus on the occasion of its 
being re-opened and cleansed after its desecration by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. If this is what is indicated in the title, it does not 
imply that it was originally composed for that occasion, which 
there is nothing in the psalm itself to suggest. But an old 
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psalm of David was selected to be used, which was so far ap- 
propriate as that it celebrates a change through God’s mercy 
from distress to joy. 

It is not improbable, however, that the title indicates, not 
this later liturgical use, but, as in the case of the other psalms 
of David, the occasion on which it was prepared. This could 
not then mean that it was composed by David either at the 
time of erecting his sacred tent in Zion for the reception of 
the ark, or with a view to its subsequent use at the dedication 
of Solomon’s temple. Nor is it probable that the house here 
meant is David’s palace, and the occasion some religious service 
consequent upon its erection, or David’s return to it after the 
fall of Absalom. There is another occasion in David’s life to 
which the language of the title corresponds, and with which 
the contents of the psalm agree in a very remarkable manner. 
When the plague sent in consequence of David’s vaingloriously 
numbering the people was stayed by his sacrifice offered at the 
threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite, and the Lord answered 
him by fire from heaven upon the altar, David said (1 Chron. 
xxii, 1), “ This is the house of the Lord God,” recognizing 
this immediate divine interposition as an indication of the site 
of the future temple. The consecration of this spot may be re- 
garded as the dedication referred to in the title. The pride 
which led him to number the people and the fearful judg- 
ment inflicted in consequence are referred to in verses 6, 7. 
His earnest prayer for the removal of the plague follows, 
verses 8-10. God’s returning favor after the brief but terri- 
ble manifestations of his displeasure is celebrated, verses 5, 11 ; 
comp. 1 Chron, xxi, 16. And that this psalm was designed 
to be sung on a public occasion of thanksgiving appears from 
verse 4. 

The various titles that are suggestive of the occasion on which 
the psalms were prepared find thus their adequate justification 
in the language of the psalms themselves. The great majority 
of David’s psalms, however, simply bear his name in their 
titles with no suggestion of the particular time at which they 
were composed. In regard to some of them this can be reason- 
ably conjectured ; for example, Psa. iv is so closely related in 
its character and its expressions to Psa. iii that it must belong 


to the same general time, the rebellion of Absalom. Psa. xxxii, 
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which recites the blessedness of him whose transgression is for- 
given, whose sin is covered, is, in all probability, to be referred 
to the same general period as Psa. li, only the pardon for which 
the Psalmist so penitently entreats in the latter has been assured 
to him. Others as clearly belong to the period of the persecu- 
tion by Saul. And there seems good reason to refer Psa. xv and 
Psa. xxiv to the time when the ark was transported to Zion. It 
is not to be expected, however, that the particular occasion can 
be pointed out in every case, or even in a considerable propor- 
tion of cases. It is enough to know that they are from the pen 
of the royal Psalmist himself. Even this has been disputed, 
but on grounds which are clearly insufficient. 

Thus Dr. Robertson Smith objects: “ Psa. xx and xxi are 
not spoken by a king, but addressed to a king by his people.” 

}ut some one must have voiced these loyal utterances of the 
people, and given shape to their supplications on his behalf, 
and their expressions of confidence that the blessing of the 
Lord would attend him and grant him the desired success in 
his undertakings. And who could more appropriately do this 
than the sweet Psalmist of Israel, whose words they were 
accustomed to chant in their devotions ? 

He further says, “ There is a whole series of hymns in which 
the writer identifies himself with the poor and needy, the right- 
eous people of God suffering in silence at the hands of the 
wicked, without other hope than patiently to wait for the in- 
terposition of Jehovah. Psa. xii, xxv, xxxvii, xxxviii, ete. 
Nothing can be further removed than this from any possible 
situation in the life of the David of the Books of Samuel.” 
3ut this overlooks entirely the moral and religious aspect of 
Saul’s hostility to David. Saul knew (1 Sam. xv, 28) and the 
people knew (xxv, 28-30) that the Lord had rejected him and 
had chosen David. This enhanced his jealousy of David and 
his bitterness against him. Samuel had no further dealings with 
Saul. Saul massacred the priests because he suspected that 
they were partisans of David. Abiathar fled for his life and 
took refuge with David. David might fairly regard himself as 
representing the cause of God, while Saul and those who took 
part with him in his malignity and cruelty were its enemies, and 
were ever ready to vent their hostility upon any true servants of 
God who were friendly to him. And this is just the situation 
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depicted in such psalms as are above excepted to. Psa. xxxvii 
was written when the Psalmist was old, and so cannot be re- 
ferred to the time of Saul. But in all that is said in it of the 
prosperity of the wicked and their hostility to the righteous, it is 
observable that there is no intimation that the Psalmist was him- 
self in a suffering condition. The seeming inequalities of divine 
Providence belong to all times, and the temporary success of evil 
machinations can be rectified by no human administrations. 

It is further objected that Psa. eviii is made up of extracts 
from Psa. lvii and Psa. lx. But, as both these are psalms of Da- 
vid, portions of each when put together are properly attributed 
to him. It is also said that Psa. exxxix cannot be David’s on 
account of the Aramean character of the language. Perhaps, 
however, even this is not decisive. As it is confessed to bea 
psalm worthy of David in every other respect, and particularly 
in its elevation of thought, vigor of expression, and poetic 
fervor, it is supposable, to say the least, that in successive re- 
productions some of its words and forms may have been modi- 
fied into conformity with the usage of a later period, 

On the whole the result of our inguiry is this: The high 
antiquity of the titles and the external evidence in their favor 
create a strong presumption of their truth. This is corrobor- 
ated in numerous instances by the internal evidence. They 
should, therefore, be accepted as true, except in individual cases, 
if any such exist, where there is clear proof to the contrary. 
We are warranted, accordingly, to take these psalms into the 
account in forming an estimate of the character of David, or of 
the religion of Israel in his day, and to pronounce that critical 
hypothesis certainly false which holds a view of Israel’s relig- 
ion which is inconsistent witli the truth of even a single one of 
these titles. If David wrote any of the psalms attributed to 
him, however few, the entire hypothesis of the history of Is- 
rael’s religion framed by the Kuenen and Wellhausen school of 
critics vanishes into smoke. For they all breathe an elevated 
and spiritual religion, which according to the scheme propound- 


ed by these critics could not possibly have existed in David's 


days. 
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Arr, II.— PROFESSOR THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, D.D.* 
I. BiograruicaL AND Lirerary Notices. 


A prince in Israel has fallen. On the 15th of August, 1589, 
the Rev. Theodore Christlieb, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology and University Preacher in the University of 
Bonn, on the Rhine, died in the full assurance of eternal life. 
Being well known, both in Europe and America, as a champion 
of “the faith which was once delivered unto the saints,” as 
well as of the cause of domestic and foreign missions, a sketch 
of his life, character, and work may not be wholly uninteresting 
to the numerous readers of the Methodist Review. 

Theodore Christlieb was born at Birkenfeld, kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg, on the 7th of March, 1833, where his father was 
the clergyman of the town. His parents having destined him 
for the ministry, they sent him first to the Latin grammar school 
at Tiibingen (1843-1847), and then to the cloistral school at 
Maulbronn (1847-1851); while during the years 1851-1855 he 
studied theology at the University of Tiibingen. Though as a 
student he was not brilliant, he was, nevertheless, modest, hard- 
working, and thorough. 

Soon after his graduation he became tutor in a private family 
in France. While there he received and accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the newly established German Evangelical Church 
at Islington, London,. England. During his stay in London he 
married Miss Emily Weitbrecht, daughter of a well-to-do Ger- 
man-English family (1861). In 1865 he accepted a call to the 
vacant pulpit of the leading church in Friedrichshafen, an im- 


portant commercial town of his native country situated on 
Lake Constance, where he distinguished himself as an earnest 


and eloquent preacher. 

His first literary production was, Zhe Life and Doctrine of 
John Scotus Erigena, in consideration of which his alma mater 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

In 1868 the University of Bonn called him to the vacant pro- 
fessorship of practical theology, with which was connected the 
oftice of university preacher. In 1869 he received a similar call 
from the University of Leipsic, which, however, he declined. 


* Vide Fabri: Zum Gedaechtniss Theodor Christliebs. Bonn: J. Schergens. 
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In 1868 he published his leading work, entitled, Moderne 
Zweifel am Christlichen Glauben (Modern Doubts as to the 
Christian Faith), which in 1870 appeared in a second edition. 
It appeared in English in an enlarged and improved form 
under the title, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief; and be- 
came at once so popular that in a comparatively short time it 
passed through several editions, both in England and America. 
In it he carefully analyzes and refutes the current scientific, 
philosophical, and negative-critical objections to the Christian 
faith, points out their illogicalness and untenableness, and con- 
vincingly demonstrates the truth, the grandeur, and the divine 
power of Christianity. Whatever gross perversions and abuses 
have been made of it, both by enemies and professed Christian 
men and Churches, Christianity, our author shows, has never- 
theless justified its claims by its fruits. He presents this in- 
ductive argument in an elaborate but intelligible form. He 
appeals to the indisputable records of history, to the develop- 
ments of nations, and to the contrasts of individual character 
which are patent to all men. His statement of the problem of 
miracles is at once sufficiently complete and strictly rational and 
dispassionate. Its spirit is admirable and its position uncom- 
promising. All such polemics must, if at all complete, be a 
re-arrangement and a restatement of familiar arguments. He 
makes no pretensions to novelty ; he simply adduces evidences 
and arguments in the light of modern thought, and with such: 
modifications as progressive theological thought supplies itself ; 
for it cannot be too often reiterated that one of the services of 
adverse criticism is to discredit untenable arguments and to 
elicit new apologetics. I know of no recent work in defense 
of miracles that surpasses this in grasp and cogency, in deep 
thought, in caution, in clear logic, and in the power of perceiv- 
ing where an old argument is susceptible of new applications, 
no less than in the power of inventing new ones. While he 
shows that God works no superfluous miracles, he also shows 
that we gain nothing by imposing limits upon exercises of God’s 
power in order to conciliate objectors to miracles ; for he rightly 
says that “ by a denial of the miraculous we do not in the least 


escape miracles, but only have to believe in greater prodigies.” * 


* Vide Christlieb’s Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. T. & T, Clark, Edin- 
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His vindication of the genuineness of the New Testament Script- 
ures, as against the negative critics of the Tiibingen school of 
theologians, is equally strong and thorough, at least so far as the 
limits of his work admitted it; while the spirit of candor, fair- 
ness, and Christian courtesy pervades the whole book. It was 
written not so much for scholars as for an intelligent public. 

In grateful recognition of his service in the defense of Chris- 
tian truth the theological faculty of the University of Berlin con- 
ferred upon him, in 1870, the degree of Doctor of Theology. 

In the autumn of 1873 Professor Christlieb attended, as a 
delegate, the sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in the city of New York, where he delivered an 
address on “ The Best Methods of Counteracting Modern In- 
fidelity,” which made a profound impression on all who heard 
it. From whatever point of view it is considered it is one of 


the ablest and most elaborate defenses of Christianity in the 
English language. It was also translated into the German, 
Dutch, French, Danish, Swedish, and modern Greek lan- 
guages, and found extensive sales. One of its distinguishing 


features is his declaration that the most irresistible method of 
defense against infidelity as a social power is “ the actual proof 
of a Christian life.” This proof is to be furnished, (1) by the 
individual Christian in a pure and holy life, in an outward 
unselfish conduct outshining that of the opponents, in faithful 
devotion to alleviating the sufferings of humanity, and in spread- 
ing the Gospel ; (2) by individual congregations in openly and 
jeyfully witnessing, in word and deed, for Christ, in developing 
a vigorous Christian associational life, and in exercising a 
Christian influence upon the press and popular literature ; 
(3) by the Church, in the removal of all unnecessary quarrels 
and jealousies at home and abroad, and in cherishing a wide- 
hearted brotherly love and union among all evangelical denom- 
inations. These are true and noble thoughts expressed on a 
great international occasion ; but the difficulty of carrying them 
into practice none illustrated more than Professor Christlieb 
himself during the succeeding years of his life, as we shall 
briefly show later on. 

In 1875 Christlieb published a biography of his friend, Pro- 
fessor K. B. Iundeshagen, together with two volumes of the 
latter’s writings. In the same year he was appointed a mem- 
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ber of the “ extraordinary ” General Synod of the Evangelical 
Church of Prussia, which met at Berlin for the purpose of 
adopting a new constitution for that Church. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the “ ordinary” General Synods of 1879 
and 1885, while the theological faculty of his university ap- 
pointed him delegate to the Provincial Synod of Westphalia. 
In these church assemblies his advice and addresses had much 
weight and influence. 

Professor Christlieb was also a strong advocate of domestic 
and foreign missions. In 1876 he published a work in Ger- 
man relative to that cause, entitled, Der Missionsheruf des 
Evangelischen Deutschlands nach Idee und Geschichte (The Mis- 
sionary Calling of Evangelical Germany, according to its Idea 
and History), in which he explained and enforced the duty of 
the evangelical Churches of the Fatherland in regard to Christ’s 
great commission to his apostles and his Church, and the claims 
of the heathen world upon them for the Gospel. Remember- 
ing the fact (1) that the Evangelical Protestant Churches of 
the different kingdoms and dukedoms and principalities that 
compose the German Empire are separate and distinct from 
and independent of each other; and (2) that some of these 
State Churches are Lutheran, some Reformed, and others a 
union of the two; and (3) that jealousies exist between them on 
account of doctrinal and governmental or constitutional differ- 
ences, it was a bold venture on the part of Professor Christlieb 
to tell all these Churches what their duty is in relation to the 
cause of missions. It required a good deal of moral courage to 
face, as it were, the large number of professors and officials 
and preachers, and the laity in and of these Churches through- 
out the empire (who were supposed to know their whole duty), 
and impliedly charge them both with ignorance and neglect of 
Christ’s great command to evangelize the whole world. And 
yet, without assuming superior knowledge and greater courage, 
he acquitted himself in a manner and in a spirit that could give 
no offense to right-thinking people. 

In 1878 he published a brochure, in German, on The Jndo- 
British Opium-Trade and its Effects (which also appeared in 
an English and French translation, each passing through several 
editions), by which he endeavored to create a public sentiment 


in Europe against this nefarious business. Whether the British 
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government accepted this well-merited rebuke, and is endeavor- 
ing to break up this trade, remains to be seen. 

At the General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance held 
in Basle, Switzerland, in 1879, he delivered an address in Ger- 
man on “The Present State of Missions among the Heathen 
—A General Review,” which appeared also in an English, 
French, Swedish, and Danish translation—the English transla- 
tion being published simultaneously in Boston, London, and 
Calcutta. With German thoroughness he treated this all- 
absorbing subject, and told “The Christian Church” what she 
has been and is doing in regard to the great work the divine 
Head of the Church had commanded her to do-—to proclaim 
“that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in 
his name among ad/ nations, beginning at Jerusalem ;”’ that her 
members “shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth;” and that they shall go “and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.” Luke xxiv, 47; Acts i, 8; 
Matt. xxviii, 19, 20. 

Professor Christlieb published in rapid succession other bro- 
chures on various subjects relating to the Church, theology, and 
religion. Thus, in 1882, there appeared from his pen a publi- 
cation entitled, Zur Methodistischen Frage in Deutschland 
(Concerning the Methodist Question in Germany, 12mo, pp. 
62), which passed through several editions. Its contents will be 
noticed later on.’ Another one contained several sermons on 
The Blessings of Aaron; still another on Religious Indiffer- 
ence, and the Best Means to Combat It; while in the second 
edition of Herzog’s Encyclopedia for Protestant Theology and 
Church there appeared articles from his pen on “Apologetics,” 
‘“ Homiletics,” and “ History of Christian Preaching.” In the 
latter, unlike other German histories on the same subject, 
he looked beyond the Fatherland, and reviewed the history of 
preaching in other countries, especially in those in which the 
English language was spoken. His residence in London during 
the early years of his ministry enabled him to learn, not merely 
from books, but from contact with leading preachers of differ- 
ent denominations, and by hearing them preach, the method and 
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style of preaching us practiced in their pulpits. While aiming 
to be just and impartial, the one-sided German professor is, 
nevertheless, noticeable in his treatment of this subject. 
Another very interesting little work from his pen appeared 
in German, some months before his death, on the subject of 
Medical Missions (12mo, pp. 10S), in which he describes 
(1) their origin, aim, and spread ; (2) their great need and im- 
portance; and (3) their methods and results. It is the best 
work on this subject that has appeared thus far in any language, 
and deserves to be carefully studied by all missionary societies. 


Il. Cyristires as A Man, a Curisrian, AND A PREACHER. 
In personal appearance Christlieb was handsome, well-pro- 


portioned, and possessed of a commanding, if not imposing, fig- 


ure. He was thoroughly human, in the best sense of the word. 
His character was transparent; he lived a life, if uneventful in 
external incident, yet fortunate and happy beyond what falls to 
the common lot. While there seemed to be a melancholy tinge 
in his mental constitution, he was, nevertheless, pleasant and 
lively in the social circle. When, in 1884, the writer of this 
biographical sketch was residing in Berne, Switzerland, in an 
official capacity, Professor Christlieb was, during that summer, 
his guest. He endeared himself to all by the suavity of his 
manners, the cheerfulness of his disposition, the instructive- 
ness of his conversation, the care he manifested for the feelings 
of all, and the kind words he had for them. Without monop- 
olizing the conversation, he had the faculty of drawing out 
from each his or her share for the entertainment of the rest. 
Even the children did not escape his kind attentions. During 
our long residence abroad in three different countries we seldom 
had, among our numerous guests of almost every nationality, 
one who was more genial, charming, and instructive than Pro- 
fessor Cliristlieb. It was no wonder that wherever he went he 
made many friends. But while he had numerous admirers and 
friends he was intimate with but few, and reserved toward the 
outside world. He gladly co-operated with all who asked his 
services for the amelioration of the condition of the great 
masses. He had no weakness for external honors or for “ deco. 


rations” from royalty; and this means much in view of the 
fact that in Germany many prominent men often manifest 
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a great anxiety for such trifles. Christlieb was a straighfor- 
ward, thorough-going Christian; his experience as such was 
rich, and his knowledge of “the things of God” deep. 
Like Luther, he was a man of prayer; and from this source 
he ever drew spiritual nourishment and strength for the per- 
formanee of his multifarious duties. Whatever honors he 
obtained or success he achieved he always remained the same 
unassuming, sincere, and strong man and Christian, uninflated 
by his popularity, as he would have been undaunted, it is said, 
it it had pleased God to try him with failure. But no one ever 
saw in him the disguised self-satisfaction, the arrogant mock 
humility, or the ostentatious condescension which are so com- 
mon in smaller natures and weaker minds, whom accident or 


wire-pulling have elevated to some honorable position. Would 


to God that there were more such unassuming, whole-souled 
men and ministers in the Churches! 

Asa preacher, Christlieb was prominent. In London and 
Friedrichshafen, while still young, he attracted large and 
intelligent audiences by the eloquence, fervor, and spirituality 
of his discources, and still more so during the twenty years 
of activity as University Preacher. He always “stuck to his 
text ;” his sermons were the logical sequence of or outgrowth 
from the texts, and, whenever they admitted of it, he empha- 
sized the saving truths of Christianity. While indulging in no 
rhetorical tricks, he was endowed by nature with those gifts of 
person and voice and grace of manner which stood him in 
good stead. His delivery was neither monotonous nor on a 
high key, but natural, earnest, and fervent. As a speaker he 
frequently attained to what is called effective oratory. As a 
preacher he achieved a distinction which will be long remem- 
bered by those who had the pleasure of hearing him. In 
preparing his discources he was careful and painstaking, fre- 
quently writing them out in full, and often attaining to a 
massive splendor and majesty of style truly wonderful. He 
was one of those preachers who pay more attention to the 
matter than to the manner of thier sermons. They were con- 
ceived as much with reference to weightiness of thought as in 
the finest spirit of rhetoric, using this term in its best sense. 
He occasionally illustrated the truths he presented by a refer- 
ence to his own experiences or those of others, or by facts 
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relating to special answers to prayers. Among his literary 
remains was found a blank-book in which he had noted 
down, “special experiences of faith” and “ special answers to 
prayers.” In another blank-book he had made entries of the 
texts and subjects of all the sermons he had ever preached, as 
also the place where, and the date when, he had preached them. 
In short, to him may be applied that fine picture which the late 
Bishop Lightfoot had sketched of a self-dedicated life, at the 
consecration of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Bishopric 
of Truro, on St. Mark’s day, 1887: the picture of one who “ lays 
down at the footstool of God his successes and his failures, his 
hopes and his fears, his knowledge and his ignorance, his weak- 
ness and his strength, his misgivings and his confidences—all 
that he is, and all that he might be—content to take up thence 
just that which God shall give him.” * 


III. Curistiizs as A Proressor AND CHURCHMAN. 

Christlieb’s chair at the University of Bonn was that of practi- 
cal theology, including homiletics, catecheties, liturgies, poimen- 
ies, or pastoral theology, and history and theory of Christian mis- 
sions. From the beginning of his career as professor he aimed 
at a thorough knowledge of the branches he had to teach or 
lecture on. With tireless energy and conscientious fidelity he 
pursued his professorial calling and performed his multifarious 
duties. During the forty-two semesters, of about four and 
a half months each, during which he lectured at the university, 
he was never obliged by sickness, or other things, to postpone 
his lectures even for a short time. In his preparations he was 
extremely careful and conscientious. Year after year he so 
improved his lectures in the different branches of his depart- 
ment, and brought them to such a degree of perfection as re- 
gards both their form and subject-matter, that at the time of his 
death they were ready for publication. Tis theological views 
were what in Germany are called posztive, or what in this coun- 
try are called orthodox, without being bigoted. The Bible was 
to him the word of God, and as such the only rule of faith 
and practice. His work, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, 
shows that he was well acquainted both with the “higher 


* Contemporary Review, February, 1890, Article, ‘‘ The Late Bishop Lightfoot,’ 


by Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., p. 176 
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biblical criticism ” and the scientific and philosophical problems 
of the day ; but he made concessions to them only in so far as 
they were in harmony with his positive convictions respecting 
the Holy Scriptures being the word of God. It was his con- 
stant aim not only to communicate to his students the science 
of the theological branches he taught, but also to kindle in 
their hearts and minds a spark of divine light and life. While 
he paid careful attention to the subject-matter of his lectures 
he also aimed to awaken in them a burning desire for the unc- 
tion and power of the Holy Spirit. He loved to draw them 
into personal association with himself; hence he invited them 
either to join him in his “daily walks,” or to spend Sunday 
evenings in his family circle. In these free and unrestrained 
social gatherings he would weave into his conversations such 
valuable suggestions as to their (future) pastoral duties as he 
could not incorporate in his lectures, and kindle in them a 
love for soul-saving. Ue had the faculty of drawing the stu- 
dents to himself like a father draws his children to his heart, 
There was something electrie in his quick sympathy with the 


young, in his maseuline independence, in his strong practical 


good sense, and in the lucidity and force of his expositions ; and 
these gifts caused his lecture-room to be an attractive place for 
the students of his department. Hundreds among the younger 
clergy of the Fatherland, who had formerly been his students, 
gave grateful testimony, during his last illness, of their having 
received from him their first real insight into practical Chris- 
tianity. There can be no doubt that during the twenty-two 
years of his professorial and church activity he contributed 
much toward re-awaking spiritual life and kindling missionary 
zeal in the Protestant Churches of Germany. 

And this leads me to say a few words about Professor 
Christlieb as a churchman and as a promoter of missions. 

During his residence in London he learned three things: 
(1.) To look upon other Christian denominations not merely 
as sects (as German Lutheran pastors are wont to do) but as 
branches of the true Church of Christ. (2.) To employ lay- 
men in domestic church-work or domestic missions. (3.) To 
co-operate with other denominations, if deemed necessary, in 
reaching the non-chureh-going masses in large cities, or in 
attempts to ameliorate their physical or external condition : 
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a comparatively new idea among the strict Lutheran clergy 
of the Fatherland. When Christlieb went to England he pos- 
sessed a broad and vigorous mind and a heart full of catholic 
sympathies. These brought him soon into contact with Chris- 
tian cireles outside of the Church of England, especially with 
Presbyterians. The more he learned of the pretensions and 
Romanizing tendency of the High-Chureh party, the greater 
became his aversion thereto. Dut at the same time his sym- 
pathetic heart led him to look with favor upon the harmonious 
co-operation of the different Christian denominations in the 
matter of devising plans to reach the masses with the Gospel 
without, however, surrendering their own church or denomi- 
national peculiarities. Hence, after his return to Germany, 
and all through his professorial career, he became an advocate 
of, and an active participant in, the work of the Evangelical 
Alliance. He was, as has already been stated, not only a dele- 
gate to the General Conferences of the Evangelical Alliance 
held in New York, Basle, and Copenhagen, but he took a 
prominent part in their proceedings. He also organized and 
personally conducted the West-German branch of it. Hence 
it was natural that he should assume a somewhat liberal atti- 
tude toward the creeds and confessions of the different de- 
nominations, and emphasize those doctrinal points common to 
all, rather than dwell on their differences. Indeed, he made no 
secret of his appreciation of the religious peculiarities and the 
mode of evangelistic work of the different Churches in England. 
It was, perhaps, his desire to occupy a “ mediating ag position 
between English and German Protestantism, and to introduce 
into German Protestantism such elements of English Protestant- 
ism as he thought would strengthen it and make it more useful. 
But the extreme orthodox, or High Lutheran, party in Germany 
misunderstood or misinterpreted his motives and actions. That 
party has ever been bigoted, pretentious, and intolerant toward 
those who dared to differ from them. In their eyes all other 
Christian denominations are “ sects,’ if not heretical. They 
believe that they alone possess the true faith and true sacra- 
ments, and that, consequently, they alone constitute the true 
Church. They deny to all others the right and privilege of 
communing with them. They boast of a uniformity in doc- 
trine and discipline, or, like the Papal Church, of being “semper 
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eadem,” though their recent history contradicts this assumption. 
The High Lutheran party of Germany, like their brethren of the 
High-Church party in England and America, are on the high- 
way to Rome. They are hierarchical in the strict sense of the 
word, They believe that the Church exists for their sake, and 
not they for the Church’s sake. Hence their secret opposition 
not only to all other denominations, but also to such organiza- 
tions as the Evangelical Alliance and the work contemplated by 
them. Is it a wonder, therefore, that Christlieb should have 
incurred, if not their open, yet their secret, opposition? Is it a 
wonder, too, that some of them should have charged him with 
a lack of patriotism because he dared to declare that there is 
something good in foreign countries and foreign Churches / 
It would be well for such extremists to visit other countries 
and other Churches, and to impartially examine what is good 
in them, and thus to broaden their views, enlarge their horizon, 
and increase and deepen their sympathies for the Church uni- 
versal as well as for humanity at large. 

Sut Christlieb was also a “a man of missions.” He saw in 
England how the cause of missions was lying at the heart of 
Christians of all denominations. He saw that they had appre- 
hended the true meaning of Christ’s great command “to go 
into all the world and to preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
He recognized the ecumenical character of missions, and was 
greatly surprised when he saw how the missionary spirit per- 
vaded all Churches, and how wealth was poured out in sup- 
port of domestic and foreign missions. He himself became 


inspired with missionary zeal, and during his professorial activ- 


ity he raised his voice and set his pen in motion advocating 
the cause of missions at home and in pagan countries. He, in 
connection with Dr. Warneck, established a monthly Mésséon- 
ary Magazine; organized and conducted “ missionary socie- 


> The works on missions mentioned above contributed 


ties.’ 
not a little toward reviving the missionary zeal and activity 
in the Protestant Churches of the continent of Europe. He in- 
spired his students with a love for missions, and endeavored by 
the living and the printed word to influence the educated and 
the wealthy classes of Germany in favor of the missionary 
cause. He advocated “systematic giving ;” that is, the giving 
of ten to twenty per cent. of one’s income toward benevolent 
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objects. Ile took a special interest in domestic missions; that 
is, evangelizing the great non-church-going masses in large cities. 
For this purpose he established an institution near Bonn—the 
Johanneum—in which young men are prepared for mission 
work in the large cities of the Germanempire. For years he 
saw that the number of pastors in these cities was too small to 
cope with the tens and hundreds of thousands of human beings 
who are never reached by the ordinary church-activities, and the 
thought occurred to him that lay missionaries, as is the case in 
London, might be employed to evangelize these masses of 
heathen in Christian cities. But he saw, also, that such lay 
missionaries needed a previous training in order to learn to do 
good work “systematically,” and to be able, if necessary, to 
answer objections raised against Christianity by socialists and 
others among these infidel masses. Having first organized the 
“German Evangelization Association,” he purchased, in 1883, 
an eligible house near Bonn, which, after the necessary altera- 
tions had been made, was opened as a training-school for 
evangelists late in the summer of 1886, bearing the name of 
* Johanneum.” In the true sense of the word it was and is a 
“work of faith ;” it shows what Christian faith, enterprise, and 
energy can accomplish when at the beginning no tangible or 
visible means are at one’s command. The course of study is 
arranged for three years. Quite a number of young men have 
already been sent from this school to different large cities to la- 
bor as city missionaries, not independent of the State Church, 
but within it and in connection with it. By faith it was estab- 
lished and by faith it is carried on. It has also won many and 
influential friends, among whom are the emperor and em- 
press of Germany. After hearing of the death of Christ- 
lieb their majesties sent expression of sympathy as well as of 
their hope that the institution “would be carried on in the 
spirit and intention of its founder, and that it may continue 
to prosper and be a blessing to the Evangelical Church.” 
In it Christlieb preached his last sermon and uttered his last 
public prayer. On Sunday, July 14, 1889, two young men 
were ordained evangelists by him, on which oceasion he 


~- 


preached from 2 Cor. iv, 5-7. Those who heard him received 
the impression that it was his last public utterance. In his 
closing prayer he said: “ From all earthly things we will sooner 
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or later have to take our leave, only not from thee, O Lord 
Jesus.” This is as true as it is touching; to him it was doubly 
so, because it was Ads “ farewell” to this, his “child of faith.” 


IV. Curisriies’s Revation to Meruoptsm. 

We have seen that Christlieb was a “man of missions.” 
Few, if any, of his colleagues in the evangelical Churches of 
Germany have done as much as he to awaken in them an in- 
terest in the cause of missions, domestic and foreign. It is 
therefore all the more surprising, if not painful, to learn that 
he assumed (to use a mild term) an unfriendly attitude not only 
toward Methodism* in Germany, but also the réle of a censor 
or judge of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States. He alleges that Methodist missionaries, in violation 
of their promises, attempted to “proselyte believing members” 
of the State Churclies to join the Methodist Church. He says 
that during the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at Basle 
the attention of the “authorities of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America and of the Wesleyans in England” had 
been drawn to these “enlistments,” and that they had been 
requested “to limit their church-organizing activity in Ger- 
many.’ + Le was assured by these authorities, as well as by 
the Christian Apologist and The Evangelist, that the “ enlist- 
ing” or “enticing” of believers was not countenanced by 
them; that if it had been done at all it was done by a few on 
their own responsibility. And yet he says he doubted whether 


these “requests had any appreciable effect.” Because nominal 
members of the State Chureh became converted under the 
preaching of our missionaries and voluntarily joined our 
Church, Christlieb and his colleagues still believed them to un- 


> They seem to be either unable 


duly practice “ enlistments.’ 
or unwilling to distinguish between such “ enlistments” and 
t =) SD 


“voluntary”? withdrawals from the State Church. 


* Under the term ‘“‘ Methodism ”’ Professor Christlieb included the missions in 
Germany of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States, those of thie 
Wesleyans of England, and those of the Evangelical Association. 

+His brochure, entitled, Zur Methodistischen Frage in Deutschland (Concerning 
the Methodist Question in Germany, 12mo, pp. 60, 1882) is pervaded with an un- 
friendly and censorious spirit, especially against the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States; probably because we have been the most successful in the 


Fatherland. 
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Christlieb says further (p. 15), that “in consequence of the 
complaints made at Basle the rights of the Methodists to be 
admitted to the Evangelical Alliance had been called in ques- 
tion,” “ because their work in Germany was incompatible with 
sec. 4 of the statutes of the West German Evangelical Alliance.” 
We respectfully submit, (1) whether those Lutheran and Re- 
formed pastors, as well as the State Churches to which they be- 
long, who “work” among our citizens in this country are for 


= 


that reason disqualified for membership in the Evangelical Al- 
liance (if they are not, then the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
not): and (2) whether those professors and pastors in Germany, 
who hurl at Methodist preachers invectives such as “ wolves in 
sheepskins,” “protestant Jesuits,” “ sectaries,” ete., and who 
cause them to be persecuted, fined, and imprisoned for holding 
religious meetings, are better qualified for such membership 
than the Methodists whom they thus abuse and persecute in 
plain violation of the teaching and spirit of Christ? It is a big- 
oted, narrow-minded, and preposterous assumption for a few 
German professors and pastors to call in question the eligibility 
and right of the Methodist Episcopal Church to membership in 
the Evangelical Alliance for simply doing in the Fatherland what 
some of their own preachers are doing in this country, but which 
shows a far more tolerant and Christ-like spirit than these self- 
constituted, intolerant censors. They had better study the his- 
tory of the origin, aim, spread, and power of Methodism, and 
what it has accomplished for England, the United States, and 
Germany, before they call in question the right of a Church like 
ours to membership in the Evangelical Alliance ;—of Meth- 
odism, that has a population larger than the Protestant popula- 
tion of Germany. If Dr. Christlieb had studied more carefully, 
(1) our foreign mission field and the amount annually contrib- 
uted toward its support; and (2) the publications of the Wes- 
leyan Conference office, and of our Book Concerns, he would 
not have charged us, (1) with “comparatively retiring our hea- 
then missions,” and (2) that Methodism had not “ enriched and 
advanced the science of theology.” These “ charges,” as well 


as some of his other censures, only indicate his ignorance, which 
he had in common with most, if not all, German professors and 
pastors, of the real history and extent of the work and strength 
and power of our Church, and of the richness of her theological 
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literature. That our Church has accomplished a great and good 
work in Germany, and has aroused the German State Churches 
from their lethargy and deadness, is acknowledged by such 
scholars as Dr. Philip Schaff, and many others; and yet,in the 
face of these facts, Dr. Christlieb, in the brochure mentioned 
above, had the ungrateful audacity to say: “ According to my 
opinion, the only practical question to-day for the Church (the 
German State Church), is: How can we render superfluous the 


work of evangelization by Methodism in Germany?” It ap- 
pears that his zeal for the State Church, right or wrong, has 
blinded his judgment and closed his eyes against the great and 
good work accomplished by Methodisin in the Fatherland, as 
was the case with the leaders of the Church of England in Wes- 
ley’s time. In the meantime, God prospers Methodism here 


and in Germany, thus testifying to its divine origin and mission, 
notwithstanding the impotent protests and petty persecutions 
and abuses raised against its missionaries in the Fatherland. 


CHRISTLIEB’S DEATH. 

The sun has spots, and so have the best of men. There are 
few, if any, perfect characters. Willful ignorance and blind 
prejudice often prevent the perfection of character. Still, we 
are not to ignore the excellent qualities of a man like Christ- 
lieb. While he was neither a great scholar nor a great leader, 
yet he left his impress upon the Protestant Church of the 
Fatherland. According to human appearances, he was too 
soon removed. But Providence knows best. There is a ten- 
dency in humanity to hero-worship. The Churcl: is not exempt 
from it. Hence, God sometimes removes his instruments just 
at a time when they might develop into heroes; yet he carries 
on the work with weaker ones. In the midst of efficient work 
Christlieb was called to his eternal reward. He was not 
greatly surprised. When his physicians had informed him of 
the dangerous nature of his disease—cancer in the mesente- 
rium—he said to an intimate friend: “If the Lord will soon 
take me home, [ will thank him; if he permits me to work 
longer in his kingdom, I will thank him.” A few Sundays 
before his death, while suffering agonizing pain, he prayed to 
God thus: “O, Father in Heaven, to-day men rest from their 
labor; let me also rest from the labor of my pain.” Thereupon 

33—FIFTH SERLES, VOL, VI. 
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he fell into a painless and refreshing sleep. On the following 
Monday, a near friend came from a distance to see him, who, 
believing in faith-enre, offered to pray for his restoration. 
Christlieb replied that he was prepared to go home to heaven, 
but that even if he (his friend) would pray for his restoration, 
“it must always be done with the proviso: ‘Thy will, O Lord, 
be done!’” In the presence of his two grown-up sons and a few 
friends, prayer was offered to God in his behalf, under the im- 
position of hands. To the astonishment of all, the pain ceased, 
and for a few days he appeared to gain strength. But it was 
only for a brief time ; but during this time he learned, as never 
before, the Christian virtue of patience, for during his well days, 
he was often quick and impatient. During these painless inter- 
vals his soul was fully prepared for the final catastrophe ; for he 
was not to survive that terrible disease. One night, a few days 
before his death, was spent by him in alternate prayers and 
thanksgiving. The day of the 15th of August he spent com- 
paratively free from pain, walked a little in his room, and chatted 
cheerfully with his family, when in the evening, at nine o’clock, 
he died, from the immediate effects of a stroke of paralysis of 
the brain, leaving a widow and six children; of whom a son is 
already a pastor, and a daughter is married to an English mis- 
sionary physician in Bagdad. Among the many who sent tele- 
grams of condolence to the family were the German emperor 


and empress. The funeral was large, and many wreaths of 


flowers were sent from far and near. Chiristlieb was highly re- 
spected in life and truly mourned in death by the whole Chris- 
tian world. Requiescat in pac. 
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Arr, HI.—UNCONSTITUTIONAL LEGISLATION IN THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Tue General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is “a constitutional legislative body,” and is not, like the Brit- 
ish Parliament, a supreme legislative body. The British Par- 
liament has no constitution to limit its acts; what it does is 
final. It is not supposed to derive its power from the will of 
the governed, but has “ unlimited legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial powers,” and “ may act as it pleases.” Not so with the 
Methodist General Conference. It has a constitution with ex- 
plicit limitations. It derives its authority to legislate from the 
ministers and members of the Church, and can act only within 
its constitutional limitations. These constitutional limitations 
grow out of necessities as developed by human experience; 
that is, “human foresight being fallible, men do not foresee 
what influences may be brought to bear upon them to do things 
upon the spur of the moment which after cool deliberation they 
would not have done, and greatly desire undone. Limitations 
to legislation prevent hasty doing, thus averting disaster and 
securing the happiest results. Every well-ordered government, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, has these limitations.” * 

The power of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is cireumseribed by six restrictive rules, or 
limitations, but is otherwise “ unlimited over all matters perti- 
nent to church government.” Bishop Hamline, in his great 
speech before the General Conference of 1844, rather unguard- 
edly affirmed the absolute supremacy of the General Confer- 
ence in such sentences as these : “ Its supremacy is universal, It 
has legislative, judicial, and executive supremacy.” But when 
pushed upon this point by Dr. Smith, he arose and conceded 
that “this body is responsible to the constitution,” + a conces- 
sion which, indeed, he could not avoid making in the face of 
the authorizing clause of the constitution, which reads: “The 
General Conference shall have full powers to make rules and 
regulations for our Church, under the following limitations 
and restrictions.” But constitutional safeguards do not always 


* Curtiss: Constitution of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church, p. 51. 
+ Perrine: Principles of Church Government, pp. 204, 209. 
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serve the purpose of preventing injudicious legislation. There 
are found in almost every legislative body ambitious, impulsive, 
or thoughtless men, who, in their collective capacity, seem dis- 
posed to ignore restrictions, override barriers, and act in all 
things in accordance with their own notions of propriety 
and wisdom. This fact has been cited as a good reason why 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
like most other legislative bodies, should be divided into two 
distinct, separate, and concurrent houses. 

Chancellor Kent affirms, that the one great object of two 
houses in legislation is “to destroy the effects of sudden and 
strong excitements, and of precipitate measures springing from 
passion, caprice, prejudice, personal influence, and party intrigue, 
which have been found by sad experience to exercise a potent 
and dangerous sway in single assemblies.” * The late Dr. W. H. 
Perrine contended for this idea with all the sturdy vehemence 
and ability of his nature, and did much to convince the Church 
that the division of the General Conference into two branches 
is demanded for the more effectual protection of our free con- 
stitution from the encroachments of the legislative body. t 

Under an elective system of government one of the greatest 
drawbacks to wise, safe, and constitutional legislation is the in- 
disposition of representatives chosen by the people to acquaint 
themselves with the limitations of the constitution under which 
they are to act. In the Methodist Episcopal Church the legis- 
lative body meets only once in four years, and at every session 
it is found that large numbers of the delegates are new men, 
unused to legislative methods, and without that practical expe- 
rience in the consideration of questions having constitutional 
bearings which would enable them to proceed always with in- 
telligence and safety. Indeed, it is often found that the great- 
est experience possible to any delegate in a quadrennial assem- 
bly of only twenty-five or thirty days’ duration does not pre- 
clude liability to err or a strong tendency to overleap constitu- 
tional barriers. 

I now propose to cite from the history of our General Con- 
ference legislation two or three instances wherein the constitu- 
tional limitations of the body have been severely strained, if 

*Kent: Commentaries, vol. i, p. 224. 


+ Perrine: Prin iples of Church Government. Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
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not grossly violated. To go no farther back than 1844, we find 
that the “supremacy speech” by Dr. Hamline produced an im- 
pression the practical result of which was to imperil the consti- 
tution of the General Conference. Under the sixth restrictive 
rule, the General Conference has no power to appropriate the 
produce of the Book Concern nor of the Chartered Fund to any 
purpose other than for the benefit of the traveling, supernu- 
merary, superannuated and worn-out preachers, their wives, 
widows, and children. Yet the General Conference of 1844 
actually did something else with the produce of the Book Con- 
cern. What was that? Let one who studiously traversed the 


whole question, and graphically describes the result, answer this 


question ; 


The record tells us that at the conclusion of Dr. Hamline’s 
speech, in which he maintained the supremacy of the General Con- 
ference, “nearly every body was ready to shout.” Ay, sir, that 
formula fell on “eager ears.” It touched responsive chords in 
human nature. In short, it was in perfect consonance with what 
Chief-Justice Story calls so justly “the strong propensity of all 
public bodies to accumulate all power, patronage, and influence in 
their own hands.” Sir, with the General Conference it was a 
very popular speech. Who wonders that they were “ready to 
shout ”’—were ready to smile on the author and utterer of so many 
most agreeable sentiments, so many exquisite and most acceptable 
compliments—were ready to do a handsome thing in return ? 
The orator gave the Conference all he would—* legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive supremacy,” “universal supremacy!” And 
the General Conference gave the orator all they could—their suf- 
frages made him a bishop! And what wonder, sir, that while the 
exhilarating effect of that intoxicating draught of “universal su- 
premacy” was still tingling the blood, vibrating along all the 
nerves, bracing the will with a feeling of puissance akin to con- 
scious omnipotence, this body, within twenty-four hours after it 
had shaken out its honors on the head of the very complimentary 
orator, proceeded to such a stretch of General Conference prerog- 
ative in the enactment of the so-called “plan of separation,” as 
has covered not only its enactors, the General Conference of 1844, 
but the entire Church, with confusion, humiliation, and shame. 
Alfred Griffith and a few others lifted up the voice of warning, 
but under the whip of the previous question this well-nigh omnip- 
otent body drove on. It was the work of a few hours, but it has 
given us abundant leisure for repentance, and the end is not yet. 
We would, sir, infinitely prefer to go backward and throw the 
veil of oblivion over that saddest of all the chapters of our legis- 
lative history ; but fidelity to the interests of the Church, yet imper- 
iled by this “ universal supremacy” dogma, impels us to speak. The 
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keen-eyed South saw its advantage. With that so-called “ plan of 
separation asa deep-laid keel, they proceeded to key and bolt in 
the mighty ribs of “legislative, judicial, and executive suprem- 
acy,” and, roofed with the identical “ universal supremacy ” rails 
of “the great speech,” and beaked with the “ General Conference 
supremacy ” decisions of Judge Nelson in the United States Court, 
they sent their Confederate ram with flying colors crashing 
through the broadsides of our constitution, severing not only “a 
tew slender restrictions,” but cleaving the Church in twain, and 
carrying away with this General Conference supremacy craft the 
accumulated spoils of the Book Concern.* 

As another illustration of the tendency of the General Confer- 
ence (constituted as it is of a single house, and, for the most part, 
of delegates inexperienced in legislation) to err on constitutional 
grounds, let its action on a question of boundaries in 1880 be 
cited. Judge Cooley, on Constitutional Limitations, says that 
“one of the settled maxims in constitutional law is, that the 
power conferred on the legislature to make laws cannot be dele- 
gated by that department to another body or authority.” + 

Dr. Curtiss Says, that 
When a legislative body is considering any question in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, it cannot enact any rule or law, but its conclu- 
sions must be reported to the legislative body in regular session, 
and then and there be acted upon, or it is without force and void. 
It follows, logically, that the General Conference has no authority 
to confide to any committee a supposed power to enact laws with- 
out subsequently reviewing said acts, and passing upon them, 


Yet the General Conference of 1880 proceeded to legislate 
contrary to this analogical limitation. Tlie law enacted was 


the following: 


The General Conference shall appoint a committee on bounda- 
ries consisting of one member from each Annual Conference, to be 
nominated by the delegations severally, over which one of the bish- 
ops shall preside, and of which one of the General Conference sec- 
retaries shall be the secretary, and of which committee twenty-five 
shall be a quorum. All matters pertaining to Conference lines 
shall be referred to this committee, and its decision shall be final. 


Dr. Curtiss, in his Study of our Church Constitution, states 
the result: 

The boundary committee on the 28th of May, 1880, presented 
their report, which was not acted upon, but was printed in 

* For an extended statement of the whole case, see Principles of Church Gov- 


ernment, by Dr. Perrine, pp. 211-215. + Page 116, third ed 
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the Minutes and in the Discipline. By that report a whole dis- 
trict in the Troy Conference was put in the Vermont Confer- 
ence, This was resisted on the ground of its illegality; for the 
General Conference had delegated its power to make laws to a 
body of its own creation, sitting during its sessions, which was 
evidently contrary to constitutional law under analogical limita- 
tion. So well convinced was the General Conference that it had 
blundered, that at its session of 1884 it carefully changed the law 
to read, after stating the duties of the committee, “and when 
the committee shall have fixed the boundaries of all the Confer- 
ences it shall submit its report to the General Conference, which 
shall immediately act upon the same as a whole, without amend- 
ment and without debate.* 


We now proceed to show that the General Conference of 
1880 not only legislated at variance with constitutional law 
under analogical limitations, but that it enacted a law directly 
in conflict with one of its own constitutional limitations. It 
never rains but it pours. A body capable of one blunder is 
liable to another. 

The fifth restrictive rule reads as follows : 

The General Conference shall not do away the privileges of 
our ministers or preachers of trial by a committee, and of an 
appeal; neither shall they do away the privileges of our members 
of trial before the society or by a committee, and of an appeal. 

The design of this limitation is to preserve inviolate the 
right of our ministers and members to trial and appeal. It 
proceeds upon the principle that a man is innocent until proven 
guilty. It aims to protect him in his most sacred rights until 
the facts in the case are lawfully developed. 

Under the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
every minister and member acquires rights which he never 
had before, and of which he cannot be deprived without due 
process of disciplinary law. Church membership, says Bishop 
Morris, secures “an interest in all church property, which in 
houses of worship, parsonages, cemeteries, and institutions of 
learning, with their ground plats, amounts to at least sixty mill- 
ions of dollars.” It provides, also, for a full share in all relig- 
ious privileges. “ This includes an interest in her sympathy, 


her prayers, and her ample means of religious instruction and 
encouragement.” Annual Conference membership likewise 
secures to a Methodist preacher constitutional rights from 


* Curtiss: Study of the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church, p.'T1. 
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which he cannot lawfully be sundered without proper proced- 
ure. He isa stockholder in whatever material values the Con- 
ference may become possessed of by bequest or otherwise. He 
is a sharer in the benefits of the itinerancy, which is supposed 
to provide for every effective preacher a charge to serve. 

Yet the General Conference of 1880, by some strange freak of 
“ conscious omnipotence,” enacted a measure squarely intended 
to deprive certain ministers of their rights under the constitu- 
tion. Turn to the Discipline and read paragraph 183 : 

When a traveling preacher is so unacceptable, inefficient, or 
secular as to be no longer useful in his work, the Conference may 
request him to ask for a location, and if he shall refuse to com- 
ply with the request, the Conference shall bear with him till the 
session next ensuing, at which time, if he persist in his refusal, 
the Conference may, without formal trial, locate him, without 
his consent, by a vote of two thirds of the members present and 
voting. 

Of the utility of this unique scheme for ousting preachers 
from their Conference relations I do not now propose to 
speak. If such an arrangement for handling the * poor sticks” 
is really necessary, there is a way to make it lawful; but the 
conditions have not yet been complied with by the General 
Conference. 

The history of this strange piece of legislation may not be 
without interest. The General Conference of 1872 adopted a 
resolution which read as follows : 

Resolved, That the bishops be, and are hereby requested, to ap- 
point a commission of six persons, three ministers and three lay- 
men, whose duty it shall be to prepare gratuitously a succinct 
code of ecclesiastical jurisprudence and procedure, embracing the 
general principles applicable to church trials, which code shall be 
reported to the next General Conference.* 

At the General Conference of 1876 this committee pre- 
sented a majority and a minority report, both of which, on the 
sixth day of the session, were referred to a special committee of 
nine. For nearly three weeks this special committee wrestled 
with the difficult questions involved, then made its report to 
the General Conference, which proceeded during its last hours 
to discuss its several items, until finally, weary of the consider- 
ation, it indefinitely postponed the whole matter, requesting 


* Jour val of the General Confers nce, 1872, p. 294. 
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the bishops to appoint a new commission of five, “to whom the 
report which had been submitted, and the whole subject of an 


ecclesiastical code, might be referred.” 

At the General Conference of 1880 the report of this new 
committee was presented on the second day of the session, and 
on motion of Dr. Buckley was made the order of the day for 
the next Friday, the sixth day of the session. Meantime a 
special committee of eleven was ordered to prepare a report on 
the code, submit it to the Conference, and that it be discussed 
on Tuesday, the tenth day of the session. This committee 
reported, and the report was recommitted, and further time 
granted. On the nineteenth day, on motion of Dr. Buckley, it 
was ordered that the consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ecclesiastical Code be made the order of the day for 
Tuesday, the twenty-first day, and it was taken up three days 
before adjournment and received consideration. 

As first presented by the committee appointed in 1876 the 
item relating to the location of unacceptable ministers read as 
follows: 


1. If a traveling minister is accused of being so unacceptable, 
inefficient, or secular as to be no longer useful in his ministerial 
work, the Conference may refer the case to a select number of 
nine judicious members, who shall investigate the case during 
the session of the Conference, and if they, upon the evidence 
which shall be duly recorded, judge the complaint to be well 
founded, the select number may, if the accused will not volun- 
tarily retire, locate him without his consent. 

2. But in all such cases the accused shall have the right to ap- 
peal to the Conference court of appeals, and the case shall be 
determined by the recorded evidence taken by the select number.* 


For some reason or other the above formula did not suit the 
special committee, and in the final report the paragraph ap- 
peared in the form in which it entered the Discipline, and was 
adopted without any recorded debate. 

No sooner had the law taken effect than some of the Con- 
ferences began to avail themselves of its provisions. Among 
these was the New York East. At its session in 1881 that 
body requested Seneca Howland to ask for a location. He 
failed to comply with the request. Consequently, at the session 
of 1882 a resolution was introduced to locate him without his 


* Journal of the General Conference, 1880, pp. 80, 81. 
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consent. Some one interposed an objection that the Confer- 
ence could not legally take such action, because the fact, re- 
quired in paragraph 183 of the Discipline, that “he is so un- 
acceptable, inefticient, or secular as to be no longer useful in 
his work,” has not been ascertained by this Conference by any 
proper or judicial investigation, and therefore the proceedings 
now proposed are not in order. 

Whereupon Bishop Simpson ruled, that “the case has a 
right to proceed now without any form of trial, the Conference 
having, at its last session, requested him to locate on account of 
secularity, so answering the requirements of paragraph 183 of 
the Discipline.” 

At the General Conference of 1884 this case came up on ap- 
peal. The journal shows that on the fourth day of the session 
John A. Roche and thirty-seven others called attention to the 
facts by a memorial, which was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. On the twentieth day of the session the Judiciary 
Committee brought in its report, saying: “We find that the 
rulings of the bishop and the action of the New York East 
Conference in the location of Seneca Howland without his con- 
sent are in accordance with the law of the Church, and recom- 
mend that they be confirmed.” The report was adopted. 

It will be observed that neither Bishop Simpson in his rul- 
ing, nor the Judiciary Committee in its finding, passed upon 
the constitutionality of the law, as the objection in the An- 
nual Conference contemplated, but only upon the lawfulness 
of the Conference action as related to paragraph 183 of the 
Discipline. It would seem as if both parties set out to miss 
the mark and sueceeded, while Seneca Howland went down 
before their shots. 

That the General Conference of 1884 was in no temper to 
modify or rescind the unconstitutional paragraph is evident 
from the fact that it buried the following very important reso- 
lution, introduced by T. B. Neely on the twenty-second day: 


Resolved, That paragraph 183 of the Discipline be stricken out, 
and the following inserted in its place : 

© 183. Whenever a traveling preacher is accused of being so 
unacceptable, inefficient, or secular as to be no longer useful in 
his work, through his own fault, it shall be the duty of the pre- 
siding elder to inquire into the case, and, if there be found sufti- 
cient cause he shalladmonish him; and if, in a reasonable period, 
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he show no improvement, it shall be the duty of the presiding 
elder to take with him two or three members of the Conference 
and remonstrate with him concerning his conduct ; and if he shall 
not improve, he shall be brought to trial before his Conference, 
and, if found guilty, he may be located, but he shall have the 
right of appeal, as in other trials.* 


The provisions of the above paragraph, had they become 
law, would have been in harmony with the limitations of the 
fifth restrictive rule, but they did not become law. 

At the General Conference of 1888 the present writer sub- 
mitted a memorial calling attention to the unconstitutionality 
of paragraph 183, and asking that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. This was done for several reasons : 

1. To get a report on the merits of the case, independent of 
any personal complications, which are always connected with 
trials and appeals. 

2. To obtain a decision from a competent authority, in order, 
if possible, to settle the point forever that any legislation de- 
signed to deprive Methodist ministers of their Conference rights 
without form of trial is unconstitutional. 

The Judiciary Committee of the General Conference bears 
close analogy to the judicial department of our general gov- 
ernment, which has authority to adjudicate upon the question 
whether acts of legislative or executive power are in conformity 


with the requirements of the fundamental law. Curtis, in his 
Constitutional Tistory of the United States, says: 


On the one hand, the judicial department is to see that the 
legislative authority of the union does not exact of individuals 
duties which are not within its prescribed powers, and that no 
department of the general government encroaches upon the rights 
of any other, or upon the rights of the States ; and, on the other 
hand, it has to see that the legislative authority of the States 
does not encroach upon the powers conferred upon the general 
government, or violate the rights which the Constitution secures 
to the citizen. All this may be, and constantly is, involved in 
judicial inquiries into the rights, powers, functions, and duties of 
private citizens or public officers; and, therefore, in order that 
the judicial power should be able effectually to discharge its 
functions, it must possess authority, for the purposes of the ad- 
judication, to declare even an act of legislation to be void, which 
conflicts with any provision of the Constitution. 

* General Conference Journal, 1884, p. 268. 


+ Vol. i, p. 592. 
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With the same idea in mind respecting the competency of 
the Committee on the Judiciary to render an authoritative de- 
cision concerning the famous paragraph under consideration, 
we submitted to the last General Conference, early in its ses- 


sion, the following memorial : 


Whereas, The fifth restrictive rule provides that the General 
Conference shall not do away the privileges of our ministers or 
preachers of trial by a committee, and of an appeal; and 

Whereas, Paragraph 188 provides for the location of certain 
preachers “without formal trial,” therefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be requested 
to consider and report to this body whether paragraph 188 is not 
an infringement upon the rights of our traveling preachers under 
the constitution of the Church. 

At the twelfth session (see Daily Christian Advocate, May 
15, 1888), the committee, through its chairman, Dr. 8. F. 
Upham, presented the following report : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY.—NO, IV. 
We have carefully considered a paper signed by James H. 
Potts, of the Michigan Conference, asking us to consider whether 
paragraph 188 of the Discipline, which provides for the locating 
of unacceptable, inefficient, or secular preachers without formal 
trial, “is not an infringement upon the rights of our traveling 
preachers under the constitution of the Church,” and report that, 
in our opinion, the said paragraph is unconstitutional. 
S. F. Upuam, Chairman, 
C. W. Sirn, Secretary. 

Dr. Upham moved the adoption of the report. 

Dr. Buckley held that the finding of the committee was er- 
roneous, and contrary to the judgment of a number of General 
Conferences, and asked that the report be referred back to the 
committee for more explicit statement. 

Dr. Queal, as a member of the Judiciary Committee, stated 
that the question had been fully discussed in the committee, 
and that the opinion was practically unanimous that the said 
paragraph was an infringement upon the rights of preachers 
under the constitution of the Church. Le said: 


We considered this paragraph 188, enacted by the General 
Conference in 1880, in connection with the organic law under 
which the Church from 1836 to 1880 held and administered that 
no one should be deprived of his rights as a member of the itin- 
erant ministry without trial and appeal; and because we found 
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that before 1836 there were several cases of location and appeal 
taken to the General Conference, and the General Conference in 
each instance directed the return of the brother to his Conference; 
in the presence of these facts, and in connection with what seemed 
to us a plain infraction of the law of the right of trial and appeal, 
we decided that this was an unconstitutional paragraph. 

After some further discussion Dr. Buckley’s motion was car- 
ried, and the report was referred back. Within a day or two 
afterward the committee was relieved of the consideration of 
all abstract questions of law, and therefore did not again report 
upon this question. As a consequence, it was not brought 
before the General Conference for final action. But the case 
is clear, and practically settled. The General Conference of 
1880 violated the constitution in enacting the law of location 
without form of trial. The ablest committee of the General 
Conference of 1888 went carefully through the whole question 
step by step, and reached this practically unanimous conclu- 
sion; yet because of the disposition of some delegates (who had 
previously been very solicitous for the inviolacy of the consti- 
tution) to question every thing, it was again covered up in the 
committee. The result is, our present Discipline still contains 
the unconstitutional paragraph (193), and under it, for aught 
we know, some of our traveling ministers who submitted them- 
selves to two years’ probation, passed all the required examina- 
tions, and then upon the vote of their Conferences were incor- 
porated into the itinerancy, and thereby acquired rights which 
no mere show of hands can lawfully deprive them of, are being 
thrust out of their constitutionally guarded relations without a 
chance to defend themselves in formal trial. It is too bad. If 
any man in Methodism can prove the paragraph aforesaid (how- 
ever convenient and useful it may be regarded) not to be a gross 
encroachment upon the rights provided for in the fifth re- 
strictive rule, we should be glad to have him do so. 
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Arr. IV.—ROBERT BROWNING. 
In the latter part of 1883 Richard Watson Gilder wrote : 
“Look at Browning! how he keeps 
In the seventies still a heart 
That never sleeps— 
Still an art 
Full of youth's own grit and power, 
Thoughts we deem to boys belonging,— 
The Spring-time’s flower, 
Love and longing.” 
Men marked in fond regret that, with Tennyson and Whittier 
=) “ 
and Holmes, Browning had passed the golden line of three-score 
years and ten; and yet they rejoiced that, with eye undimmed 
and mental force unabated, he was still singing “from under 
the thatch of his gray hair;” tender-hearted, wise, alert, and 
persistently bent on testing to the full the possibilities of each 
added year of grace. 
jut even to such rare souls God’s good time must come, 
when the silver cord shall be loosed, and the golden bow] be 
broken. We were, therefore, not surprised when, on the 
> 
twelfth of September, 1889, the mournful words were flashed 
from beautiful Venice to the ends of the earth: “ Browning is 
dead!” and our rare poet again took up his pen and wrote : 
“On this day Browning died ? 
Say, rather: On the tide 
That throbs against those glorious palace walls; 
That rises—pauses—falls, 
With melody, and myriad-tinted gleams; 
On that enchanted tide, 
Half real, and half poured from lovely dreams, 
A soul of beauty—a white rhythmic flame— 
Passed singing forth into the eternal beauty whence it came.” 
Browning remarked one day to James Russell Lowell that he 
regarded foreign opinion upon literary works as the opinion of 
posterity. ‘“ You get proof of your theory from America,” 
said Mr. Lowell. “O no,” exclaimed Browning, “ I don’t con- 
sider American opinion foreign opinion.” 
That is a sentiment common enough with Englishmen now, 
and many of them utter it with a sneer; but when it fell from 
srowning’s lips, it undoubtedly was pronounced with a gener- 
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ous meaning which will make glad the heart of every Ameri- 
can man of letters. 

The poet did not forget that the English language is one the 
world over, and while, with him, our historic Declaration of 
Independence covered our literature as well as our government, 
he rejoiced in America’s distinctive realm of letters as a mother 
rejoices in the stature, vigor, and beauty of her daughter. 

But he had a personal reason for this opinion, for, as Mr. 
Curtis has recently reminded us, Margaret Fuller’s review of 
his early dramas, and the “ Bells and Pomegranates,” written 
more than forty years ago, was the first important tribute 
to his genius, in which this country welcomed him sooner and 
more warmly than his native land. And, by the way, a French 
critic, Larousse, has recently expressed the opinion that Brown- 
ing was himself more an American than an Englishman in 
temperament. From that day until now his influence among 
us has strengthened and widened. Here are his most loving 
disciples, his most appreciative critics, his most numerous, as 
well as most attentive, audience. 

The purely biographical facts of Browning’s life are soon set 
down. He was born at Camberwell, a suburb of London, on 
the 7thof May, 1812. His father was a scholarly man of refined 
tastes, by occupation a clerk in the Bank of England. He en- 
joyed a reputation for some skill as a poet, especially in the use 
of the heroic couplet, and his famous son frequently declared that 
his father had more true poetic genius than himself. 

Of a loving and sympathetic nature, the father took great 
pleasure in the development of his son, and at the proper time 
asked the lad what he intended to be. Robert knew that on 
coming to manhood he would have enough to keep him in com- 
fort, and he did not care to be rich, so he frankly expressed his 
choice of a literary career; and as he had already written some 
very respectable verses, and his only sister—he had no brother—- 
was enthusiastically on his side, the conclusion was at last 
reached in the family councils that he should be trained to be 
a poet. From that time all his studies were in that direction. 

His education proceeded at the school in Dulwich, then with 
a tutor at home, and finally, his family being dissenters, was 
completed at the London University. Ile wrote verses at a 
very early age, and also manifested an aptitude for painting. 
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His earliest poems show the influence of Byron, and an imi- 
tative reaching after mere melody and gorgeousness of language 
at the expense of thought; but through the kind advice of 
literary friends, which the boy had sense enough to heed, he 
gradually corrected that tendency. When about thirteen years 
old, by a happy accident, and the good taste of his mother, he 
came into the possession of the works of Shelley and Keats, 
neither of whom was much known in literary cireles, although 
Shelley had been dead three years, and the result was a complete 
revolution in his conceptions of poetic art. “The dust of the 
dead Keats and Shelley turned to flower-seed in the brain of the 
young poet, and very soon wrought a change in the whole of his 
ambition.” In his maturity Browning was unlike either of these 
great poets ; but, at the right moment, he was aroused and turned 
in the right direction by their combined healthful influence. 

Like a fledgeling he now began to try his power of wing in 
song by short flights of lyrical composition ; after which, grow- 
ing more confident, he planned a series of monodramatie epics, 
audacious, to be sure, and fore-ordained to failure, but clearly 
revealing the germs of power which were beginning to quicken 
in the heart and brain of the future master. 

Only one of these, “ Pauline,” survives. It was greatly ad- 
mired by the family and friends, and was published anony- 
mously at the expense of an indulgent aunt ; but it attracted 
no public attention, and went unacknowledged by its author 
until as late as 1867, when, to save it from the ravages of liter- 


ary pirates, he reluctantly gave it its right plaee, as the first of 


his literary children, in an edition of his collected works. Some 
of his friends were, however, quite enthusiastic over it, and, 
curiously enough, with a knowledge of the author’s name, it fell 
into the hands of John Stuart Mill—who was only six years the 
senior of Browning—who was highly delighted with it, reading 
it over and over again, and covering the blank leaves and mar- 
gins of his copy with annotations and remarks. At the death 
of Mill this identical copy came into Browning’s possession, who 
prized it highly. We are told that the late John Forster took 
such an interest in this volume that he borrowed it, and when 
he died it passed, with his library, into the possession of the 
South Kensington Museum, where the curious relic of the youth 
of two eminent men has at last found a resting place. 
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As a poem “ Pauline” has little real merit, and is quite in- 
ferior to the first crude booklets of Keats, Tennyson, and Poe ; 
while it is immeasurably behind “The Embargo” and “ Than- 
atopsis,” both written before Bryant was nineteen years of age. 

The publication of “ Pauline” was followed by a year or 
more of travel in Russia and other European countries, includ- 
ing a somewhat protracted stay in Italy. 

“ Paracelsus,” his second poem of any importance, was pub- 
lished in the summer of 1835. It attracted no general atten- 
tion, but it made some friends for its author among men of 
culture and literary influence. Its many defects were con- 
temptuously pointed out by the two or three reviews which 
deigned to notice it; the Atheneum particularly warning 
the author that it was useless to reproduce the obscurity of 
Shelley minus his poetic beauty. But a few choice minds 
recognized in it the strong utterance of a fresh voice, and spoke 
well of the young poet, and sought his acquaintance. Among 
these were John Forster, who praised “ Paracelsus” in the Zz- 
aminer; also Talfourd and Walter Savage Landor, the latter of 
whom soon became his intimate friend. William Wordsworth 
likewise spoke flatteringly of Browning in his presence, and said 
he was proud to drink his health. The noted actor, Macready, 
declared that here was a tragic poet to his mind. Macready 
meeting Browning on the stairs one day laid his hand on his 
arm and said, “ Write a play, Browning, and keep me from 
going to America.” Browning at once replied, “Shall it be 
historical and English? What do you say to a drama on Straf- 
ford?” The actor expressed himself satistied, and Browning 
immediately set to work reading up the historical part of the 
subject and laying out his plan. He wrought with such dili- 
gence and enthusiasm that in a few months the tragedy of 
“ Strafford ” was finished and brought to Macready, who was 
delighted with it, and put it in rehearsal early in 1837, and 
brought it out on the boards of the Covent Garden Theater. 

Edmund M. Gosse, who is the chief authority on Browning’s 
early life, repels with indignation the statement, so often made 
by those who assume from insufficient and unreliable data to 
write Browning either up or down, that his plays have been 
sorry failures on the stage. Mr. Gosse declares that the three 


principal plays Browning designed for the stage were all suc- 
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cessful at the first, and “owed it to fortuitous circumstances 
that their tenure on the boards was comparatively short.” 

The epic of “ Sordella,” one of the most characteristic of his 
works, was printed in 1840. Every body knows that it was a 
failure from a money point of view. Stedman calls it the 
“renowned nondescript,” “a fault throughout in conception 
and execution,” “a chaotic mass of word-building,” which 
characterization is not far from just. 

About this time Edward Moxon, the publisher, proposed to 
print some of Browning’s poems as pamphlets, using cheap 
type, and selling them at a very small price. Accordingly in 
this manner was brought out the celebrated series entitled 
“ Bells and Pomegranates,” which was a gratifying success, and 
effectually introduced the young poet to the general public. 
Pippa Passes made the first number, and the delightful 
pastoral sprang at once into the popularity which it has ever 
since enjoyed. In this series Zhe Pied Piper of Hamelin was 
introduced to “ pad out” a number, the author regarding it as 
asimple jeu d’esprit of little worth. The printing of it was, 
however, a happy accident; for, as a bright and tuneful herald, 
it soon made its author known and loved in thousands of homes 
where otherwise he never would have penetrated. In 1843 
A Blot on the ’Scutcheon was produced, at Macready’s request, 
and proved a brilliant success, drawing crowded houses. 

On the 12th of September, 1846, Browning was married to 
Miss Elizabeth Barrett, who was then an invalid of thirty-seven. 
She had already been before the literary world for twenty years, 
and had written more and better poetry than any other English 
woman. The story of their love is one of the dearest and 
sweetest ever told. It was a union of heart, of intellect, and 
imagination. For fifteen years and more they were a poetic 
inspiration to each other. They harmonized perfectly in their 
theories. So far as Browning was concerned those were the 
years of his most important growth, though not of his greatest 
activity with the pen. Their wedded life was spent in Flor- 
ence, Italy, where, in a pretty cemetery, the remains of the 
poetess now lie. Several of our countrymen, notably Story 
the sculptor, and Hawthorne, in his /talian Note Book, have 
given us delightful glimpses of the home-life of the Brown- 
ings in their hospitable Casa Guidi palace, and pictured for us 
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the two poets when their intellectual and social powers were at 
their best. 

During the fifteen years of their married life Mrs. Browning 
produced her best work, winning for herself the title of the 
English Sappho, and realizing her fondest dreams of literary 
suecess. She died in 1861, and immediately after the sad be- 
reavement Browning returned with his son, then twelve years 
of age, to England, and established his home in London, over 
which his unmarried sister presided, and where he lived to old 
age. He never revisited Florence after the death and burial of 
his wife. But he never lost his fondness for Italy ; spending a 
part of each year in that sunny land, sometimes in Venice, and 
sometimes in Asalo, a village not far distant, the name of which 
he immortalized in the title and dedication of his last little 
volume of poems. 

Browning’s poetry addressed to his wife is of the very high- 
est order. Nowhere can be found a sweeter tribute than the 
dedicatory poem in which he presents her the volume he has 
written, and wishes he might see the sonnets Raphael wrote to 
his wife, or the angel Dante drew, with inexperienced pencil, 
for his Beatrice. In another poem he watches her 

“ Reading by firelight, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it 
Mutely—my heart knows how— 


When if I think but deep enough, 
You are wont to answer, prompt as rhyme.” 


Again he addresses her in these lines : 


“God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her. 


This to you—yourself my moon of poets! 
Ah, but that’s the world’s side—there’s the wonder— 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you.” 


Browning’s long residence in Italy could not fail to have a 
powerful influence in forming the fabric of his mind. Few 
men not native to the soil have acquired such an exact knowledge 
of the Italian life and language. He mingled with all classes of 
the people, and made himself familiar with their modes of 
thought. He studied ancient as well as modern Italy. He 
loved to explore the old monasteries and libraries and the 
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archives of ancient families ; prying into all forms of medieval 
lore. His mind became saturated with Italian legend, history, 
and literature. He was especially familiar with the peasantry, 
and life in the dreamy old towns in out-of-the-way corners of 
the country, where he gathered vast stores of curious folk-lore. 
He was loaded down with the accumulated treasures of his 
wanderings and studies. His natural fondness for painting and 
music led him to an enthusiastic study of Italian art, in all its 
forms, until he became a most discerning critic and an 
acknowledged authority in this department. 

The effect of his Italian life and researches is clearly seen in 
his poetry, not only in his choice of subjects, but in his peculiar 
treatment of them. His mode of thought, his imagery, his 
allusions, his illustrations, his very art, are largely Italian. His 
philosophical insight, his poetical imagination, and his dramatic 
power were all stimulated by the peculiar mental and moral 
atmosphere of his Italian days. In their love of Italy the two 

3rownings were well agreed. They aided not a little the heroic 

struggles of that tyrant-and-priest-ridden country for liberty and 
unity. They were cordially hated by the misrulers of the land, 
but their English citizenship was an abundant protection. 

If Robert Browning’s work was to enshrine the past history 
and literature of this country in verse and drama, and to present 
pictures of its modern life and thought, his wife’s was the no less 
poetic mission of singing its wrongs, its hopes, and as much of its 
final victory as she was destined to behold. 


We are thankful that Mrs. Browning was permitted to live 
until the heaviest chains were broken from Italia’s limbs, and 
to write, when Victor Emmanuel made his triumphal entry into 
Florence, “ This is our beautiful Italy’s birthday.” Scarcely 
had the patriot statesman, Cavour, passed away, with the words, 
“ A free Church in a free State!” upon his dying lips, when 
the “ poet for Italy” came to her translation, exclaiming ,“ It is 
beautiful ! It is beautiful!” Free and grateful Florence has 
inscribed upon the walls of her Casa Guidi home a noble tribute 
to the poetess whose “chain of golden verse linked Italy to En- 
gland,” while the cultured and liberty-loving of all nations make 
devout pilgrimage to her simple tomb beneath the sunny skies 
she loved and sung so well. Robert Browning lived to see a 
united Italy shake off the bonds of her religious as well as 
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political thralldom, and take her rightful place in the great 
family of independent, progressive nations. With the shouts 
of the happy populace in his ears, and the memory of past joys 
in his heart, the poet sang this love-song to the land which 
rivaled his native England in his affections : 
“Ttaly, my Italy! 
Queen Mary’s saying serves for me 
(When fortune’s malice 
Lost her Calais), 
Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘ Italy.’ 
Such lovers old are I and she: 
So it always was, so shall ever be!” 
3rowning must be read and studied as a great poetic force, 
whose literary genesis it is difficult to trace. He has founded 
no school of poetry, but he is likely to wield a powerful influence 
in the art of poetry for all time to come. 

The first phase of his genius which calls for recognition and 
careful examination is his peculiar dramatic gift. I say peculiar, 
because, as Stoddard has so well said, “ Browning cannot be 
accounted for, or no more accounted for than Shakespeare, who 
no more belonged to the family of dramatists over whom he was 
dominant than Browning belonged to any family of dramatists 
whatsoever.” The quality of Browning’s genius is essentially 
dramatic. He is entirely unconventional. He has not formed 
himself upon the established dramatic models. As a dramatist, 
he is subjective rather than objective. His look is inward 
rather than outward. He is given to representing his own nature 
rather than grouping together and skilfully placing in dramatic 
situations events and characters from real life; still he is by no 
means devoid of dramatic insight, the gift of reading other men’s 
hearts. The dramatic spirit and purpose, “the sacred rage and 
fire,” are always there, and not infrequently high dramatic art 
as well. He adopted the form of the play because it opens such 
a field for the display of emotional power, and makes more real 
and impressive those motives and passions which are there 
personified. Browning is called the poet of psychology. He 
explores the secret recesses of the soul, and follows so persistent- 
ly the subtlest workings of the mind that it is impossible to set 
the results before the world with entire success in depicted acts 
and situations. Hence, as a playwright, he is not always success- 
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ful: but in the ultimate mission of the dramatist he never 
fails. He fastens the attention ; he moves the soul ; he impresses 
his message upon the mind with such vividness that it cannot 
be effaced. His thought is henceforth a mental and moral force 
with the reader. In short, he thoroughly accomplishes his 
purpose. 

For the reasons above given his plays are chiefly closet 
dramas, and not compositions for the stage; indeed, from a 
poetic stand-point, his best dramatic verse is found in the plays 
which could not be successfully enacted. In some of these his 
art is of the highest order; and in lucidity, smoothness, senti- 
ment, grace, passion, and poetic handling they are superior to 
his longer and more pretentious poems. The best of his dramas 
are characterized by an admirable unity of spirit. The action, 
too, is logical, unfolding step by step in harmony with the most 
approved principles of dramatic art. Therefore, each play must 
always be considered and judged asa whole. Very few of his 
scenes can be detached from their connections and satisfactorily 
presented or studied by themselves. 

His dramas, however, must yield precedence to his dramatic 
lyries and romances, in which his genius is at its best, and his 
success complete. Here his originality does not suffer from the 
just restraints of art, and his genius conforms more gracefully 
to the laws of fine construction and expression. Their variety 
and excellence are great, and they easily take rank with the very 
best English verse. They furnish opportunity for the portrayal 
of single characters and specific moods in which he is so skill- 
ful and pleasing. 

No poet since Shakespeare has possessed such a keen eye for 
the inner life as Browning, or portrayed human life and char- 
acter with such vividness and variety of treatment. He revels 
in the inner drama of the soul. At this point, however, he 
suffers in popularity from his tendency to deal with the indi- 
vidual rather than the general. He is not given to the study 
of those feelings which are common to all men, and therefore 
form the basis of that poetical expression which is most popu- 
lar. He loves, rather, to take an individual soul and its pecul- 
iarities in their growth or decadence. Hence we must get well 
acquainted with his characters before we can either understand 
or be very much interested in them. At first the head only is 
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exercised, and that is chilling business. But if we persist, the 
heart will soon be enlisted and set to work ; then the sympathy 
becomes deep and true. As a true seer, he seeks to fathom the 
deepest depths of the human heart; for he knows that there 
life’s greatest secrets must be sought. Discarding the con- 
ventional drama, his genius “takes for a worthier stage the 
soul itself, its shifting fancies and celestial lights, with all its 
grand orchestral silences to keep the pauses of the rhythmic 
sounds.” And no poet has thought more nobly of the soul, or 
dropped his plummet into its profoundest depths to better pur- 
pose than he; for his comprehensive philosophy has led him to 
treat it as, in its essence, supernatural. ‘ Mind is not matter, 
nor from matter, but above.” Even when the supernatural 
soul is restrained or enslaved by the natural, Browning shows 
us clearly that in its awakening its tendency is toward free- 
dom; it becomes more and more “ responsive to higher souls, 
and to the divine.” Truth is the great awakener. God’s word 
of power and promise to the soul is: “ Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” Browning’s philosophy 
led him to magnify the soul’s “inherent possessions” at this 
point; for he makes Paracelsus to say: “Truth is within our- 
selves; there is an inmost center in us all, where truth abides 
in fullness, and around, wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it 
in, this perfect, clear perception—which is truth. And to 
know rather consists in opening out a way whence the im- 
prisoned splendor may escape, than in effecting entry for a light 
supposed to be without.” This “imprisoned splendor” cannot 
be brought out by what is born and resides in the brain. “ It 
is the mission of all great personalities—of all the concrete cre- 
ations of genius—to bring this out into distinctness and vital 
glow;” and among these Browning gives first place to the ulti- 
mate, absolute Personality, which is Christ, the God-man. 
Scattered as gems through his poetry are passages which give 
beautiful expression to the idea that earthly life is a tent-life, 
and as such it must be lived and studied ; as such, alone, can it 
be made to harmonize with the soul’s higher aspirations and 
desires. In the tragedy of “ Luria” Domizia is made to say: 
“ How inexhanstibly the spirit grows! 


One object she seemed erewhile born to reach 
With her whole energies, and die content— 
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So like a wall at the world’s edge it stood, 

With naught beyond to live for—is that reached 7— 
Already are new, undreamed energies 

Outgrowing under, and extending farther 

To a new object; there’s another world!” 


_ Browning frequently reminds us that the soul’s only salvation 
from decay and torpor is in constant striving for that which is 
higher and better. ‘ The soul must rest in nothing this side of 
the infinite.” But he would have this life kept from being 
over-spiritual by a wise and loving recognition of the claims of 
present conditions. His spirituality is, therefore, of a health- 
ful sort. “ Let us ery, ‘All good things are ours, nor soul helps 
flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul!’ In the right sense 

srowning is a believer in, and a lover of, this life. A robust, 
healthful, happy man himself, even down to old age, the poet 
could hardly help giving us many pictures of the fullest phys- 
ical life; but his rare spiritual insight and his fidelity to the 
gift of prophecy made his ultimate teaching safe and inspiring. 
His loftiest thoughts and aspirations were ever toward “a better 
country, that is, a heavenly.” He loved nature, else he had 
been no poet; and he sang of nature, clearly and sweetly, but 
ever “as the background and accompaniment of human life.” 
His familiarity with the living souls of men, and the rare 
strength of his imagination, enabled him to set forth more, and 
more different, types of men and women than any modern poet, 
while the distinctiveness and variety of his characters have never 
been surpassed, if ever equaled, in either poetry or romance. 
srowning’s three dramatic masterpieces are Pippa Passes, 
A Blot on the *Scutcheon, and Colombe 8 Birthday. The last 
named is a vigorous and attractive little drama. It is too intel- 
lectual for the average audience. Its thought is subtle, its 
dialogue elaborate, and its entire movement eccentric; but 
with cultivated readers it has always been a favorite for the 
charm of its poetry and its keen analysis of character. .A Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon is a strange commingling of tragic strength 
with weakness, improbabilities with skillfully contrived situ- 
ations, stilted language, in which youth and yeomen talk like 
sages, with passages of the purest poetry and pathos. Despite 
its defects, we instinctively realize that it is the work of a great 
poet. No poet ever delineated the hopes and the fcars, the 
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sweetness and the sadness, the joyfulness and the tragedy of first 
love so truthfully, tenderly, and triumphantly as Browning 
in this drama. 

The scene of Pippa Passes is at Asalo, in Italy. Its spirit 
and form are Italian. Its characters are all the product of that 
land of poetry and passion. Its range is limited, but its con- 
ceptions are strong and harmonious, and are worked out with 
surpassing skill. The action is sometimes almost painfully in- 
tense, while the sweetness and pathos are unsurpassed in litera- 
ture. Browning reaches his high-water mark in Pippa Passes. 
There are grave faults, as, for example, when some of the char- 
acters are too wise and learned for their station, and simple 
peasants speak the language of scholars; but we have become 
accustomed to this in Browning, and, in this case at least, we 
are amply recompensed by the strength and delicacy of the con- 
ception as a whole, and the indescribable grace of many parts. 
The play is original, romantic, subtle in many passages, but 
clear, rich in warmth and color, and successfully appeals to the 
heart as well as to the head. It gratifies the most refined po- 
etic taste, while at the same time its moral influence is pure and 
elevating. Even the passages that treat of gross passions are 
far from debasing, and righteousness is divinely triumphant in 
the end. 

The public was first won to Browning by Pippa Passes. In 
no other of his productions is the originality of his manner more 
apparent than in this: the poet sings his own song in his own 
way. His music is not the music of the critics, and cannot be 
described by their vague phrases, or classified by their inflexible 
standards; but it has the genuine ring. Beauty is multiform in 
its expressious. There is the quiet beauty of the stream and 
meadow, the romantic beauty of Lake George or Lake Como, 
and the rugged beauty of the Sierras or the Yosemite. Brown- 
ing’s beauty is often of the latter sort, but it is none the less 
true because undeveloped natures, that recognize only the metes 
and bounds of a certain school, cannot compass it. Standards 
of style must vary, and it is the mission of strong souls to strike 
out beyond prescribed limits and teach the world fresh lessons 
of the possibilities of a true art. 

Browning’s favorite and most successful form of presentation 
is the “ monologue,” which he has brought to a higher degree 
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of perfection than any of his predecessors. In the mono- 
logue the depicting of character and psychological phenomena 
is the chief purpose. The narrative is subordinate, and used 
only to throw light upon the personages. The interest of the 
poem is centered in the inner life. To be perceptible to the 
outsider a train of thought must be revealed by the person in 
whose brain it is evolved. Soliloquy is more or less unnatural 
and stiff, but the monologue lends itself readily to this, pur- 
pose. It is addressed to a second person. It is therefore ac- 
counted for, is natural, and does not startle or weary Us. The 
little action required gives sufficient pause and rest, while there 
is the further advantage of a definite object in view. While 
we listen, the speaker naturally, of necessity and without re- 
serve, utters his full thought, revealing his soul’s innermost life. 
Most of Browning’s poetry is in this art form. Thus speakers 
not only reveal their own characters, but, directly or reflexively, 
the characters of others. This gives abundant opportunity to 
set forth the entire range of “ soul-mood,” or experience, move- 
ment, and motive of life. Subtle reasonings on close or curious 
questions of philosophy, morals, or art may be easily introduced, 
theological nuts may be cracked, and social riddles solved with- 
out infringing upon the rights of any body or ignoring any pre- 
scribed limitations. Browning has thus drawn to himself many 
thoughtful and earnest people by his wise and skillful treatment 
of some of the highest questions which have ever engaged the 
human mind. His philosophical thought repels some who 
seek for other things in poetry, but it attracts others with irre- 
sistible foree. They delight in his study. To them he is an 
inspired teacher. 

One of the most characteristic illustrations of the mono- 
logue is the short poem entitled “ My Last Duchess,” which 
seems perfect in artistic treatment. In it a certain duke is made 
to reveal to a second person, who comes to negotiate a marriage 
between the duke and a count’s daughter, a cruel tragedy, in 
which, with cold and relentless villainy, he had broken the 
heart of his first duchess, and proved the utter blackness of his 
own soul. Jealons of her kindness to others, and of her virtuous 
pleasure in society, by his commands he succeeds in shutting 
off all her life-currents, blighting her fresh and sparkling spirit, 
until she sinks slowly and uncomplainingly away. This he re- 
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lates with pride, and in sentences terse but full of meaning, and 
terrible in their suggestiveness, while displaying the portrait of 
his dead wife, and commenting on it and other works of art in 
his gallery with all the pride and skill of a virtuoso. It is a 
masterly sketch, introducing a method of soul-analysis and reve- 
lation more subtle and effective than any before known to 
literature. Striking examples of this art-form are found else- 
where in Browning’s works. Among them are “ Paracelsus,” 
“ Bishop Blougram,” “By the Fireside,’ and “ Andrea del 
Sarto.” 

The monologue, as an habitual method, has its serious draw- 
backs. It often must begin with an abruptness which is start- 
ling and unpleasant, as well as difficult to understand. It also 
encourages a compactness of expression and closeness of texture 
which wearies the general reader, and is only agreeable to the 
initiated, who alone learn to prefer it to a more transparent and 
copious diction. 

Just at this point the question of Browning’s eccentricities 
and alleged obscurity presents itself. It has long been the fash- 
ion with those who do not fancy Browning—and, perhaps, have 
never read him—to dismiss him with the supercilious charge 
that he is obscure; as though that were his regular habit, and 
therefore fatal to his claims as a great poet. It is true there are 
many poetic and verbal riddles scattered through his pages, and 
some “ poetry that neither gods nor men can endure or under- 
stand ;” but that fact by no means represents the general char- 
acter of his work, a large proportion’of which is unsurpassed for 
clearness, exquisite exactness of expression, and charm of man- 
ner. Browning is the most intellectual of modern poets, with a 
constant tendency toward philosophical discussion, and a deep- 
rooted fondness for psychological investigation. His knowledge 
is vast, and his material almost limitless. As Emerson said, 
“he is always a teacher.” He has so much to say, and his sense 
of its importance is so great, that he has no use for rhetorical 
tinsel, and no space for unnecessary amplification of ideas. He 
would leave something to be understood by the intelligent 
reader. Starting the reader in the right direction, he is fond of 
leaving him abruptly to arrive at a full comprehension by his 
own mental force and acuteness. To trained and active minds 
this is very agreeable, permitting them to taste some of the de- 
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lights of discovery. But to the uncultivated or indolent it is 
tiresome business; the pageis meaningless, and their animos- 
ity is sometimes aroused, for they more than suspect that the 
poet is trifling with them, and laughing i in his sleeve at their dis- 
comfiture. It is quite true that much of Browning’s verse is 
not easy reading. It is too thoughtful for that. He puts the 
thing in a nutshell when he says in a letter to a friend, “ I never 
pretended to offer such literature as should be the substitute for 
a cigar or a game at dominoes to an idle man.” 

Usually the difficulties all vanish when we are willing to be- 
stow a little labor upon Browning, and the result is ample com- 
pensation for the effort. His own mind was seldom or never 
obscure. No man ever surpassed him in vigor and keen-sight- 
edness. It is his short-hand style that plays the mischief with 
us. Whether he was wise or otherwise in adopting such a 
style is a matter about which there will always be two opinions, 
even among the most intelligent men. He deliberately sacrifices 
much to strength, and has a mortal antipathy to the common- 
place and smooth. His habitual fear of over-refinement has 
often betrayed him into a ruggedness which is not always agree- 
able. But that is his way, and, to say the least, his jolting verse 
is forcible, and acts as a sort of mental tonic when the softer, 
sweeter lines of inferior singers pall upon our taste. Variety is 
essential to our thorough instruction and enjoyment. Every 
true poet has his place, and Browning is just as necessary to us 
as Tennyson with his “ faultily faultless” verse, or Whittier with 
his wild-wood notes. Each in his appointed place is as great 
and good as the other. 

With few exceptions the great poets sing sweetest when they 
sing of love; and asa poet of love Browning is second to none. 
In his contributions to that branch of the divine art there is a 
charming combination of vigor, enthusiasm, variety, and volume. 
Every mood of the passion is faultlessly voiced. ‘The Last 
Ride Together,” “In a Gondola,” “Love Among the Ruins,” 
“ Love’s Immortalities,’ and many others, in all essential quali- 
ties come as near perfection as any verses ever written on this 
subject. Their charm consists partly, however, in the skillful 
admixture of other attractive things with the love-verses. This 
gives variety and strength, and forestalls insipidity. Even here 
the head claims full equality with the heart; while wisdom and 
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emotion, sentiment and logic, are happily blended. For the 
most part he has, in his emotional poems, given us that true 
passion which ennobles art; although it is easy to see that, 
under other conditions, he might have become a mere poet 
of passion: a ready prey to the doctrine of “elective affin- 
ities,” and the prurient heresy that, “ Love is the only good in 
the world.” 

Of Browning’s philosophy it may be said that the scientific 
and metaphysical bent of his mind always led him beyond the 
mere external beauty and emotional interest of human life to 
the great and general truths which they illuminate. To him 
even the ordinary events of life are rich in abstract teaching ; 
and while he faithfully depicts scenes and characters, he is con- 
stantly seeking after the underlying, far-reaching, universal 
truth, the discovery and teaching of which can alone make his 
effort successful. One of his disciples has said: “ The philoso- 


phy of Browning, if it may be so called, consists in the sense of 


a discord in life, and in faith in an ideal in which this discord 
shall be solved.” Nowhere has the poet been more faithful to 
this philosophy, more clear in his vision, or more inspiring in 


his teaching, than in what may be called his religious poetry. 
I hazard nothing in saying that he is one of the most Christian 
of recent poets, in the sense of having apprehended and taught 
the true spirit of Christianity. He is not dogmatic; he is not 
sectarian; he is Christian. He preaches with great effect the 
fundamental truth of Christianity in the form that appeals most 
directly and forcibly to common needs—as the light “which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world”—as the king- 
dom of heaven which is within men. His Christianity is of the 
healthful sort. He would have men religiously active and brave. 
To distrust God’s goodness, wisdom, and love is almost the 
worst sin. God is all in ail to him. His belief is strong, his 
trust child-like. The Father is always near and always helpful. 
The world of matter is a means through which God’s power 
and wisdom and love are revealed to men. 

srowning finds great delight and comfort in the person- 
ality of Christ, as the living soul of Christianity. Witness 
the poem entitled “ Christmas Eve.” As a practical illustra- 
tion of fhe power of Christian faith when strongly tested, and 
its triumph in God as Father, nothing can be more inspiring 
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than his “ Unanswered Prayer,” the last lines of which are as 
follows: 
“Unanswered yet! Fait): cannot be unanswered; 
Her feet are firmly planted on the rock ; 
Amidst the wildest storms she stands undaunted, 
Nor quails before the loudest thunder shock ; 
She knows Omnipotence has heard the prayer, 
And cries: ‘It shall be done!’—some time—somewhere.” 
Browning is with the dead. Italy and England join hands to 
mourn his departure, and all the world honors his memory. 
His body rests in Westminster Abbey, with the great poets and 
great men of the past, but he lives in the heart of all lovers of 
truth and genuine manhood in all lands. He sleeps, but the 
truths he uttered, the beautiful life he led, the inspired songs 
he sung, will ever remain a sweet influence, an active force, a 
sacred impulse among men. He was granted a long and peace- 
ful life, and he made the most of his gifts. Like all royal souls, 
he felt the restraints and limitations of the earthly life. Some 
of his work “ seems that of a grand intellect painfully striving 
for adequate use and expression, and never quite attaining 
either.” But in much of his song there is sustained strength, a 
penetrating sympathy which reaches and satisfies every true 
heart; a jubilant and triumphant sentiment which makes him 
close of kin to all noble souls. Like a rich mine, his work will 
be judged by the ore, not by the dross. In the higher realm of 
human thought and feeling, Browning’s fame will never fade. 
He loved this world, and sweetly did he sing of it; but he be- 
lieved in another and better world, and toward it were his 
loftiest aspirations and purest desires. He too might say, in 
the characteristic words of Tennyson: 
“Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 


And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


“For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.”’ 
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Art. V.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF IDEALISM. 


We use the term idealism as the antithesis of realism, and both 
as representative of antagonistic interpretations of the universe. 
Practically the philosophers which compose these schools of 
thought live and move and have their being in the same world, 
act upon the same principles, have the same experience, and 
yet the one class holds that the universe—the ground, the 
oceans, and the stars—are real, composed of different substances, 
aggregated into masses, or “lumps,” or afloat as gases, but 
none the less real; whereas the other class denies all these 
things, and claims that, external to the mind and apart from it, 
there is no known created existence. If the every-day and 
every-hour consciousness of the idealist corresponded with his 
philosophy, he would be to himself either a part of the world 
or a disembodied spirit, and exist independently of time and 
space, needing neither shelter nor home. His own body, the 
earth, the sun, and all masses of matter are held up to ridicule 
as crass “lumps,” and their existence as realities independent of 
mind is denied. Such things are real only as they are “ forms 
of thought,” and they “exist only for, and in relation to, mind 
and consciousness.” 

Idealism involves a psychological problem of the first im- 
portance, and its chief interest is derived from this source. 
How the human mind can reason itself into a consciousness of 
being per se as nearly as possible a non-intelligence, is the men- 
tal process now to be explored. What is mind? Not mind 
in general—for there is no such thing any more than there was 
the universal goose of the ancient school-men—the individ- 
ual mind is what we are in quest of. What is it? It is the 
man—the spirit-intelligence dwelling in a “house of clay.” 
Such is the conception of man held by Socrates, Plato, St. 
Paul, Bishop Butler, and the Christian Church in general. 
The real question before us then is this: Is man such an intelli- 
gence that he can know that a world exists, and that it exists 
external to and independent of himself ? 

To render impossible a knowledge of the external world the 
idealist limits the action of perception as follows: “To have 
perceptions, all that is needed is the appropriate stimulus; and 
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there is no way of necessarily connecting this stimulus with the 
independent existence of the object.” This statement is based 
upon a conception of the mind which is thoroughly material- 
istic. Mind is thought of as passive, and as remaining passive, 
until it is stirred to action by some external stimulant, and then 
it is not permitted to know even of the existence of that which 
acted upon it; its knowledge is limited to the ideas and im- 
pressions produced, for “there is,” it is alleged, “no logical 
or metaphysical way of deducing the object, as an independent 
existence, from the psychological experience.” We do not want 
to “ deduce” it; the idea of such deduction is a gross absurd- 
ity; we recognize it directly, or immediately, as a something 
which has an existence of its own distinct from mind. 

This airy nothingness which idealism gives us as the whole 
realm of knowledge thus comes from a false and vicious psychol- 
ogy. We have seen that man is a mind, a spirit-entity, occupy- 
ing a house of clay. If this conception of man be correct, then 
the mind is no part of the “ house” or “ tabernacle ” it inhabits. 
The mind, the ego, knows its body, a substance not itself, as it 
knows the food that nourishes it, and the clothes that cover it. 
As the entity recognized by consciousness as myself is a unit 
and indivisible, it is indestructible. Mind cannot be conscious 
of a plurality of selves—hence the ego is one, and all external 
to it is no part of the self. All sensations arise in the physico- 
vital organism, and none in the mind, and mind cognizes them 
as objects external to ztse/f. I put my pen on a piece of ice, 
there is the sensation of resistance, I then put my finger on the 
ice, there is 7m it now the sensations of resistance and coldness, 
but mind sustains no relation to either, except that of knowl- 
edge—knowledge of objects reporting themselves in sensations 
external to itself. To perceive this topic clearly we must dis- 
tinguish sharply between feedings which arise in the mind and 
sensations which arise in the body. 

Feelings of different kinds make up the emotional part or 
powers of the mind. We may mention love and hate, joy and 
grief, hope and despair, desire and aversion, self-approval and 
remorse, forgiveness and revenge, trust and fear or terror, and 
all these feelings, with their endless modifications, have their 
seat in the mind—they are affections of the spirit-man. The 
sensations are taste, smell, touch, hearing, heat, cold, bodily 
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pains, as the toothache, the headache, rheumatism, gout, neu- 
ralgia, ete., and these sensations, with all their degrees of in- 
tensity, are vital, and have their seat in the life of the body. 
We say the sensations are vital, for the matter of the body can- 
not possibly be any thing but matter, and matter is incapable 
of sensation. The difference between a living human body 
weighing one hundred and fifty pounds and so much “dust” 
or dirt is caused by the presence of life and mind in the one 
and not in the other. The psychology which confounds feelings 
and sensations ought to be relegated back to the times when 
earth, air, fire, and water were regarded as the four elements. 
Our consciousness of sensations as vital is as clear and as in- 
disputable as our consciousness of feelings as mental; and we 
never mistake the one class of phenomena for the other: and 
mind, in passing from a thought or a feeling to a sensation, 
passes from the self to the not-self, that is, to the external 
world; and its knowledge of its internal self is no more pos- 
itive than its knowledge of the external not-self. Mind can- 
not regard the toothache as a mental affection, nor remorse 
as a physical sensation. Our position can be shaken only by 
proof that the mind, the body, and its life, form a unit of 
substance. 

In regard to many things mind may be passive, but there is 
reason to believe that in one way it is ceaselessly active, and on 
occasion, in obedience to the will, it puts forth a most aggress- 
ive and persistent effort. It pushes things, overcomes obsta- 
cles, conquers problem after problem, and presses hard against 
the realm of the unknown infinite. The notion that mind can 
recognize no positive existence external to itself is a legitimate 
inference from the conception of its materialistic structure, but, 
with that theory shattered, the vicious inference should go with 
it. When thought and sensation are together made parts of 
the mental structure, mind, as an entity of the spirit-order, dis- 
appears, and as a consequence nothing remains to it as knowl- 
edge but sensation as a stimulant. The knowing power of the 
mind idealism first largely takes away, and then it is affirmed 
that the existence of an external world cannot be known to 
what is left. Or, to give a materialistic cast to the idea, mind 
is tied into a knot, or worked into a twist, and then the affirma- 
tion gravely made that the orderly world does not harmonize 
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with it, and it must be “reasoned” into shape. In other words, 
mind and matter can be known only as metaphysics. 

As the whole structure of idealism is built upon a vicious 
conception of the mind, as differ the schools of psychology so 
differ the schools of idealism. A half-dozen of its protean forms 
may be shattered by the Titanic blows of fact, logic, and com- 
mon sense, and yet apostles of other theories will rise up and 
aftirm that their citadel has not been tonched. Idealism is 
really the chameleon among reptiles; with every breath it can 
impel a new color to the surface. 

Egoistical idealism—the theory that all knowledge is subject- 
ive, that all the mind knows is itself and of itself, that what- 
ever is apparently external to the self is but a modification of 
self and exists only for the mind, and separate from it has no 
significance—vanishes like a lamp blaze when away from the 
wick. This form of idealism amounts to nothing, though it 
has played a great part in speculative philosophy. Non-egoist- 
ical idealism supposes that God, an “infinite,” or at least su- 
pernatural being infuses ideas into the mind at the moment of 
consciousness, or that ideas are connate with the mind and co- 
existent with consciousness. Whenever the former supposition 
is held, then it is supposed that the mind exists in the “ infinite,” 
and its consciousness of ideas is in that infinite something, what- 
ever it may be. 

Sir William Hamilton gives the following account of cosmo- 
thetic idealism. “The cosmothetic idealists fall primarily into 
two classes, inasmuch as some view the ideal or representative 
object to be a tertiam quid, as different from the percipient 
mind as from the represented object; while others regard it as 
only a modification of the mind itself—as only the percipient 
act considered as representative of or relative to the supposed 
external reality. The former of these classes is again variously 
divided according as theories may differ in regard to the nature 
and origin of the vicarious object ; as, whether it be material or 
immaterial—whether it come from without or rise from within 

-whether it emanate from the external reality or from a 
higher souree—whether it be infused by God or other hyper- 
physical intelligences, or whether it be a representation in the 
Deity himself—whether it be innate or whether it be pro- 
duced by the mind, on occasion of the presence of the material 
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object within the sphere of sense,” ete. The same high author- 
ity sets forth as follows the peculiarities of absolute cdeal- 
ism: “ Of absolute idealism only two species are possible; at 
least, only two have been actually manifested in the history of 
philosophy—the thezstic and the egoistic. The former sup- 
poses that the Deity presents to the mind the appearances 
which we are determined to mistake for an external world ; the 
latter supposes that these appearances are manifested to con- 
sciousness in conformity to certain unknown laws by the mind 
itself. The theistic idealism is again subdivided into three, 
according as God is supposed to exhibit the phenomena in 
question in his own substance—to infuse into the percipient 
mind representative entities different from its own modifica- 
tion, or to determine the ego itself to an illusive representation 
of the non-ego.” 

sut all these multivudinous forms of idealism stand related 
to one another as parts of an all-embracing system of philoso- 
phy, and the blow that disturbs any one of them shakes the 
entire fabric; they are, in fact, but the various outcroppings 
of a false and vicious psychology. 

The central idea of the whole system is held by the theistic 
absolute idealist ; and his position overthrown there is nothing 
left worth opposing or contending for. There is either a God 
and a universe or there is not, and there is either a man and a 
known universe or there is not. These are the fundamental 
points which make up the issue between the philosophers on the 
one hand and common sense on the other. Cosmothetic ideal- 
ism is deserving of no credit whatever. It recognizes the 
validity of a phenomenon; affirms that the mind is irresistibly 
determined to recognize it; whereas, ev hypothesi, it holds 
that knowledge in the case is impossible. It affirms the reality 
of an appearance when nothing appears and appears to nothing. 
It is a shadowy form which may be pierced with a thousand 
lanees, and its advocates, unconscious of the attack, will look 
on with “indifference.” Dismissing all other forms of this 
philosophy, we propose now to take in hand absolute idealism 
of the theistic type, examine the ground on which it stands, 
and then look at the construction it puts upon the universe in 
the absence of individuals, masses, “lumps” and “ things.” 

The work of exterminating or annihilating an external world 
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of matter is commenced with an attack on the atoms of thie 
chemist. The reality or being, as substance, of such atoms is 
denied, and in their place are postulated unextended mathe- 
matical points—each point in space regarded as an atom, or a 
center of force or energy. But the existence of space is 
denied. Hence, to start with, we are asked to conceive and 
accept as a corner-stone in this all-embracing philosophy the 
hypothesis that at its base there is nothing of this universe but 
one nonentity located in another nonentity. We must conceive 
that there can be energy with nothing to exert it, motion where 
nothing moves, and extension where nothing isextended. This 
notion in regard to the atom implies the creation and the annihi- 
lation of all we can recognize as matter. I hold in my hand a 
“lump” of cane sugar. The chemist tells me that it is com- 
posed of molecules, the smallest particle of sugar that can exist, 
and that each molecule contains 12 atoms of oxygen, 11 of car- 
bon, and 22 of hydrogen—in all 45 atoms. Now either the 
lump of sugar before me came out of nonentity and is a new 
creation of substance, or it is now nothing, and what I persist- 
ently take to be sugar, weighing say an ounce, occupying so 
much room in space, is simply a delusive idea in my mind, I 
drop the lump of sugar into a pail of water, it crumbles into 
pieces and disappears—apparently it is annihilated ; but I taste 
tlie water in the pail, and by the sense of taste mind detects 
what no microscope could discover. My lump of sugar is all 
there in the form of molecules. The sensation of taste is to 
the mind more powerful than any instrument yet invented. 
These molecules may again be massed in a lump, or subjected 
to analysis, and the oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen recovered 
and used in a thousand different ways. If, at the start, my 
lump of sugar weighed an ounce, by no possible manipulation 
of its elements can I make it weigh more or less. But accord- 
ing to idealism, all this time I have been dealing with nothing 
more real than imaginary unextended mathematical points. 
But the idealist may say, Place on exhibition the atom, that 
we may see it, handle it, weigh it, and then we will accept it 
as a reality. But why trust perception in regard to the atom 
when you refuse to do so in reference to the lump? Our sense 
organs have their limits, but we are not to suppose that their 
limits are the boundaries of either the mind’s capacity or of the 
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universe. Above, below, and beyond their reach, even when 
aided by the most powerful instruments, it is probable that the 
greater part of the universe exists. We stand on the borders 
of the infinite, and the constant outcroppings or projections 
from that infinite into this world of vision and sensation dem- 
onstrate that it is plethoric in rich realities. The atoms con- 
stitute a part of the “unseen universe,” and while “the things 
that are seen are temporal, the things that are unseen are eter- 
nal.” Such is the constitution of nature that substance, per se, 
or being of every order, is shrouded in the mystery of mysteries. 
Facts, realities, and phenomena we may know; but the essence 
of all things belongs to the infinite, a.d is to us a matter of 
intellectual discernment. We have no more authority for deny- 
ing the reality of the atomic elements because they and their 
essence elude our observation, than we have for denying the 
reality of the existence ot the mind or of God, because unseen. 
If the idealist will bring together his unextended mathemat- 
ical points in sufficient quantity to make an ounce of sugar ; then 
work them into a lump, and permit us to see and taste the 
lump; then take the Jump and work it back into molecules, then 
into atoms, and finally into the unextended points whence he 
started, he will by that process produce the only proof which 
can give respectability to his theory. By that feat he will also 
not only get rid of the obnoxious “lump,” but he will demon- 
strate that all lumps, masses, and orbs of matter which exist in 
space are unreal, and nothing but mere appearances. We insist 
upon a recognition of the facts of nature in this discussion, 
because the idealist cannot get along at all only by ignoring 
them, and reducing man’s knowing capacity almost to zero. 
Idealism levies another heavy tax upon us in demanding that 
we abandon our ideas of space considered as a sui generis ex- 
ternal reality. We may see in this requirement that he is mak- 
ing a laudable effort to preserve his logic ; of course, if there are 
no lumps nor masses of matter there can be no demand for 
space. What is space? Ontologically it is, per se, nothing, but 
it affords room for something, and something extended. Kant 
gave the world two different but harmonious expositions of 
space—the metaphysical and the empirical. Mind and space are 
related to each other in the respect that one may know the 
other. What is the mind’s capacity is a question of psychology, 
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what its conceptions of space are is a question of metaphysics. 
As a question ot metaphysics, Kant teaches that in order to 
“represent something without me, not merely as without and 
near to each other, but also in separate places, the representation 
of space must already exist in the mind as a foundation ;” just 
as the photograph’s plate must exist before it can receive your 
image. This idea of space is consequently a pure intuition, and 
does not include the relation of things in space. Kant repre- 
sents space as an infinite given quantity, though it may be divid- 
ed into a multitude of sections. This conception of space seems 
to be clear and faultless as far as it goes, but it is purely subject- 
ive, and the idealist has seized upon it and appropriated it as if 
it were his entire representation. In this way the great name 
of Kant has been unjustly pressed into the service of idealism ; 
but he puts us on our guard against the abuse of his psycholog- 
ical representation of space in the following language : 

We never can imagine or make a representation to ourselves 
of the non-existence of space, though we may easily enough think 
that noobjects are found in it. It must, therefore, be consid- 
ered as the condition of the possibility of phenomenon, and 
by no means as a determination dependent upon them, and is a 
representation, d@ priori, which necessarily supplies the basis for 
external phenomena. 

In other words, we cannot imagine that space never was, that 
it will ever cease to be, that in extent it is less than infinite, that 
it is dependent upon any substance existing in it, or is in any 
way affected or “determined” by such things; but it is that 
“ which necessarily supplies the basis,” affords room, “ for phys- 
ical phenomena.” 

The idealist tumbles this whole subject into chaos as follows: 


And first we need to know what is the relation of space as ex- 
isting to that fundamental reality God (1) considered as a factor 
in metaphysics, which is the source of all things. If the two be 
independent, we collide (2) with the demand of reason for unity 
in the fundamental reality. We should be equally at a loss to 
express the ontological relation of these two independent exist- 
ences, The space which is declared to be real would at the same 
time be so like the negation of existence that the only possible 
relation between the two would be that space contains the reality, 
or the reality is in space. But here, again, we should be unable 
to tell what difference such a relation would make to either, 
and hence to tell what we mean by it. If the space does nothing 
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to the being and the being does nothing to space, the two seem 
to be out of relation. Moreover, if we allow the fundamental real- 
ity [God] to be in space, we collide also with its unity; for what- 
ever is in space must be subject to the laws of space, must be 
extended, therefore, and hence has parts, and is no proper unit. 
The affirmation, then, of the mutual independence of space and 
being makes it absurd to predicate any relation (3) between them. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to view space as the source of 
being, or being as the creator of space, viewed as something real 

and the essential affirmation [of idealism] is, that space is 
only (4) a form of experience, or the form of phenomena, and 
hence is absurd and impossible when abstracted from conscious- 
ness as its fundamental condition. ... It has no extra-mental ex- 
istence, and in this sense is subjective. 


On the above we remark as follows: 

1. God is unknown and incomprehensible, and when we make 
him an element of metaphysics, or “a factor” in argument, 
we introduce into it an uncertain and unmanageable quantity. 
If the elements of an equation are indefinable, their significance 
cannot be ascertained, and any conclusion we may reach in its 
reduction will be of no value. In conception, as well as in lan- 
guage, the idealist undeifies God, and makes him the factor 
needed to fit in with other factors of his argument so as to 
reach the desired conclusion. Against this whole proceeding 


we protest as irreverent if not impious, and as the extreme of 


sophistical reasoning. 

2. This is the finest specimen we have ever met of what War- 
burton characterizes as “ the learned obscurity arising from the 
collision of contrary false principles.” The idea is, that God 
as an entity cannot connote with space as an entity ; that reason 
demands that God and space, whatever it may be, must be 
regarded as a unit. In this business the trouble arises from two 
sources: (1) God is not only undeified, but in thought he is 
clothed with the attributes of matter ; (2) to space is given an 
ontological character, then it is conceived as a lump, and then, 
of course, there are two infinite substances or lumps in the field, 
whereas there should be but one. There is not only a collision 
with reason, but two such infinite and independent existences 
of the same order must necessarily be in a state of constant 
collision with each other; or rather, as such they cannot exist. 

3ut let us look at the facts in the case. God is God, and in 
no sense can he be classified as an element of science. As an 
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Infinite Spirit he is distinguished and eternally separated from 
the universe he made by the fact that in nature or essence he is 
divine, and the only divine Being there can be. The realm of 
the divine can be oceupied only by divinity. Thus in an im- 
portant sense—by his divine nature—is God isolated from, and 
yet closely associated with, the universe. He exists in space 
because the non-existence of space is inconceivable. It is one 
of the unchangeable eternities. Space affects nothing and noth- 
ing affects space. It is independent, and neither ¢m nor out of 
relation with any thing. Because of space things may be, and 
be related to each other. The divine, the self-existent, inde- 
pendent Spirit, alone in his divinity, is “ the fundamental reality 
demanded by reason.” An ontological character cannot belong 
to space, for if it did then it must pertain to every part of it; 
and if that were so, then the universe would be one solid “ lump 3 
but space being devoid of all substantive qualities it is possible 
for any kind, or order, or form of being to exist init. We 
know but little of the constitution of the universe, and nothing 
of the nature of any kind of substance. The old notion that 
there are but two kinds of substance, matter and spirit, ought 
to be abandoned forever. There are at least sixty-five kinds of 
substance called matter; God is a substance; we believe there 
are myriads of angelic substances; the supposed ether and elec- 
tricity may yet be proved to be substances ; and we are justified 
in holding that creation is rich in realities. Space may be an 
inconceivable kind of substance, but apparently it is an infinite 
void, in which is ineclosed all things else, and which makes an 
infinite universe possible. 

3. Between things and space there can be no relation whatever, 
that is, they have no effect upon each other. Were the universe 
annihilated, space would not be affected by its absence, and the 
destruction of space is inconceivable. Space is infinite inexist- 
ence, except as an absolute void. As space, it is real, positive, 
and eternal. Space is the same whether occupied or empty. 

4. We concede with Kant that the idea of space has a special 
subjective signification, that is, it is “ formless” as regards both 
“experience ” and “ phenomena.” Things have form in space, 
but it is supreme nonsense to affirm that space can be wrought 
into different shapes. Things in space may divide it into sec- 


tions large and small, and of an infinite variety of forms, but 
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these things produce not the slightest effect upon space itself. 
All the differences of form are in the things and the space they 
occupy. According to idealism I must school myself to think 
of the supposed space my inkstand occupies as nothing but the 
“form ” my “experience ” takes on in regard to a phenomenon 
which has been developed in my mind. But the fact is, our in- 
tuition of space, per se, is of a formless void, and our experience 
is, that things have form in space. 

To assure ourselves that we have not mistaken the meaning 
of this philosophy let the following from an apostle of idealism 
be considered : 


The more we study perception as an effect the plainer it becomes 
that the ontological and independent existence of the apparent 
object is no necessary factor of it. All that is needed is an orderly 
excitation of sensation, and if our present set of sensations were 
continued, no matter how, the assumed world of things might fall 
away without our ever missing them, or without in any way mod- 
ifying the apparent world, 


Here we have another materialistic, mechanical, and very 
gross conception of the mind and of operations upon it. The 
paper before me passively secures as “effects” the characters 
traced by the pen, and in a similar manner the mind is subject 
“to an orderly excitation of sensations,” and all that it really 
knows are these “excited sensations.” Should these continue, 
and “the world of things fall away, we would not miss it.” 
Hume never wrote any thing more obnoxious to Christianity 
than these sentiments. On another page we have shown that 
sensations are vital ; that they originate in the life of the organ- 
ism, and are cognized by the mind as things external to it. It 
isa wretched philosophy which would limit the sweep of the 
mind’s powers and activities to bodily sensations. Idealism 
does the utmost that can be done to make man a non-intelligence ; 


in many particulars it reduces him below the brutes, as his 
sensations are far less acute. To shatter this philosophy it is 
only necessary to glance at the mind as it exists in its own con- 
sciousness ; an intelligence of the spirit-order, ever active, self- 
directing, and aggressive. The idea that perception is an effect, 


the result of a stimulus, or a sensation, may be true in regard 
to swine and a low order of beasts, but it is a slander when 
applied to human kind. But this is only one of many devices 
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invented to exclude from man a knowledge of an “ extra-men- 
tal’ or external world. 

In view of the shuffling methods idealism is compelled to 
adopt to get along one would suppose that its friends might in 
time become ashamed of it and abandon it. It is claimed, for 
instance, that should one hold that this common world consists 
of nothing more than a similarity of impressions, in finite 
minds, and that apart from these impressions the world would 
be nothing, this view could not be disproved; and yet it is 
affirmed that to hold such views “is impossible.” Why impos- 
sible to hold a specified view if it cannot be disproved? Does 
idealism also annihilate the force of facts and logic? 

It would seem from this concession that idealism is inherently 
so absurd that, though supported by the strongest arguments 
its advocates can command, it drops to pieces without being 
touched when fully stated. Take the following as another ex- 
ample of ita absurdity: “Is, then, the world of things a contin- 
uous existence of some kind independent of finite thought and 
consciousness? This claim cannot be demonstrated, but it is 
the only view which does not involve insuperable difficulties.” 
Surely a new era of logic has dawned upon the world, or at 
least upon Boston. Idealism has discovered that the only view 
of the world that does not “involve insuperable difficulties ” is 
the view which cannot be demonstrated to be true; that is, the 
necessary and the practical have become the impossible. 

If, then, “spontaneous thought” and “unreasoned observa- 
tion” must abandon the idea of the existence of material things 
and of a universe in space, what is the conception that is to 
take their place? The same high authority above quoted, on 
which we implicitly rely, replies as follows : 


The subjectivity of space carries with it, of course, complete 
idealism as to all that appears in space, or that is spacially deter- 
mined. Hence not only the world of sense qualities, the world 
of sounds, and colors and odors and temperature, but also the 
world of form and extension—the world of apparent things, in 
short—are to be viewed as having only subjective existence, that 
is, as existing only for and in consciousness. By this time not a 
shred of every-day realism remains. The entire world of objects 
has become phenomenal. ‘Their laws and inter-relations remain 
as important subjects of study, and they may express a universal 
order; but neither the phenomena nor their laws have any signifi- 
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cance except with reference to intelligence. And if it be absurd 
to suppose that these phenomena exist only for our intelligence, 
ind equally absurd to suppose that they exist apart from all intel- 
lige ance, it ‘only remains to infer that an all-embracing intelligence 
is the cosmic being, not only its original cause, but its constitutive 

condition, apart from which it would not even have meaning, to 
say nothing of existence. 


Before examining the above, that we may be sure of our foot- 
ing, and that we understand the idealist, a few brief quotations 
further will not be out of place: 


Between the phenomena and the fundamental spiritual reality 
there is no place for any dependent impersonal existence. We 
should find all such being vanishing into law and process, without 
any proper substantiality beyond continuity, uniformity, and uni- 
versality. ... The cause [of phenome na] cannot be thought of 
as spacial or mechanical, but must be of an essentially spiritual 
or rational nature... . For just as surely as the world oi things 
in space is phenomenal, just so surely can it have its existence 
only in intelligence; and just so surely as it don’t de ‘pend upon 
our intelligence, just so surely must we affirm a cosmic intelli- 
gence as to its abridgment and condition. ... The world ex- 
ists only in and for a supreme mind. .. . The fundamental reality 
is not merely mind or understanding, it is also will or agent. 
We may say, then, that the world is not merely an idea; it is also 
an act. It exists not only as a conception in the divine under- 
standing, but also as a form of activity in the divine will. It is 
this fact which constitutes its real existence in distinction from 
a purely conceptional one. . . . The outcome of this activity is 
the phenomenal world. 


We are now prepared to reconstruct our conceptions of the 
world, of God, of man, and government, and place the universe 
upon a new basis. The world in which we were born, and 
which was manifest to “unreasoned observation” and “ spon- 
taneous thought,” has disappeared—been annihilated by the 


magic wand of the metaphysician. “ All that appears in space” 


is unreal, simply to us a fictitious appearance, and, further than 
that, a deception and a fraud. ‘“ Not a shred of every-day real- 
ism remains.” “ Jeality and intelligence are opposed beyond any 
possibility of reconciliation.” Once we supposed we stood on the 
solid ground—this “lumpish” globe—but now we find ourselves 
—whatever there may be of us—afloat in airy nothingness. 
Some pages back we called attention to the lamentable fact 
that the idealist undeifies God by reducing him to a metapliys- 
ical element, and then using him, or fitting him in, as a factor 
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to other factors in an argument, as needed. The terminology 
adopted is also metaphysical, and not theological. The names 
and titles of the God revealed in the Scriptures are mostly dis- 
carded, and we are introduced to such expressions as the “ fun- 
damental reality,” an “all-embracing intelligence,” “ 
intelligence,” “will or agent,” “cosmic being,’—and thus the 
designations of him or it vary so as to fit and strengthen the 
web of metaphysics. In close connection with this conception 
of God as a factor in the argument we should place the ideal- 
ist’s conception of the world. This “cosmic intelligence” 
” “its constitutive condition,” 
“its abiding seat and condition;” “the world is not merely an 
idea, it is an act,” “a form of activity in the divine will.” “ It 
is this fact which constitutes its real existence ;” and “ between 
the phenomena and the fuadamental spiritual reality there is no 
place for any dependent impersonal existence ;” that is, between 
“the fundamental reality” and this “ phenomenal” apparent 


a cosmic 


“7s the condition of cosmic being ; 


but unreal world there is nothing—no real “existence.” A 
snake, crawling on the ground, for example, is a direct and imme- 
diate form of the “activity” of “the fundamental reality.” A 
cyclone sweeping over the earth and whirling villages through 
the air is merely an appearance—*“ a phenomenon,” and the on/y 
“reality” in the case is this “activity” of the “divine will.” 
If the earth trembles, opens its jaws and swallows up a city, it 
is this “ fundamental reality ” whose “activity ” creates or gets 
up such a “phenomenon,” or appearance. As “the world ex- 
ists on/y in and for a supreme mind,” if two armies meet, and 
a line miles in length is strewn with dead or dying men, and 
human blood is found in puddles here and there shoe deep, it 
is because “an all-embracing intelligence is the condition of 
cosmic being; not on/y its original cause, but its constitutive 
condition, apart from which it would not even have meaning, 
to say nothing of existence.” “The fundamental reality” 
must be ceaselessly active, and “the outcome of this activity is 
the continuous phenomenal world.” There is but one reality — 
the idea of plurality “collides” with reason, and “the whole 
world” is phenomena, one cause—all else are effects or appear- 
ances. Defore taking final leave of the world in which we 
have lived for some years, we will note two things that, with 
reluctance, we must leave behind. 
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1. We have always held that the creation of the material 
universe was, in an important sense, a complete work; that it 
was something, per se, and that it was no part of its Maker. 
We have looked upon the universe as having received from its 
Creator a constitution composed of physical, mental, and moral 
laws; that these were an expression of infinite wisdom, and 
that all departments of the world were governed accordingly. 
We had regarded the crimes and sufferings of the world not 
as the outcome of its constitution, not as being in harmony with 
it, but as needless violations of ‘t, for which the creature was 
responsible. There is no positive affirmative evil, but every 
good may be perverted, and then it becomes an evil. If I per- 
vert the use of my hand by thrusting it into the stove and 
burning it to a crisp, I must suffer the consequences. This 
has seemed to me just, and this conception of the universe has 
given me satisfaction; but idealism sweeps it all away. I must 
accept the idea of “a fundamental reality,” with or without a 
title, as the immediate, and from moment to moment the direct, 
cause of a world which is veal only as an appearance. 

2. The atheist is able to point out some things—floods, cy- 
clones, ete.—in this universe which he can urge with force as 
reasons why its existence is not proof of infinite wisdom, power, 
and beneficence in its Creator; but we have been able to meet 
him on the ground that it is governed by law, and contains 
the moral element, involving human responsibility, and that we 
could see no way of governing it and establishing virtue but by 
the way adopted. Our footing here must be given up; for if 
the one “ fundamental reality” is the cause of all things, then 
every thought and purpose and act of this universe is in the 
iron grip of fate, and there can be no place for a moral act. 
Some things may be good and others bad, but the moral quality 
pertains to neither class. From my new world virtue and vice 
take their departure. Will conscience stay behind, and be an 
unjust reprover here? How will one feel schooling himself 
to look upon the vile and the good with the same complacency, 
if not with equal admiration? Idealism may be, in name, an 
improvement upon the pantheism of Spinoza, or the fatalism 
of Hume, but not in practical results. 
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Art. VI.—CHRIST’S DESCENT TO HADES. 
A BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL STUDY. 


EscuaToLocy is the dark continent of theology. It is largely 
the unexplored—* the land of darkness... where the light is as 
darkness; and in terms may be described as the ancient poets 
pictured gloomy Avernus. That this will remain so from a 
scientific stand-point just so long as the eschatological data of 
the New Testament are inadequately dealt with or ignored, is 
a conclusion which has in it, at least, the virtue of logic. 

The doctrine of Christ’s visit to the spirit-world, or as it Is 
stated in the Symbolic Books, Descensus Christi ad Inferos, 
is certainly destined to be, more than ever before, a conclusive 
factor in all discussions relating to the life beyond. Judging 
from the manner in which the doctrine has been treated by the 
orthodox, who generally regard it as if in mortal dread of some 
conclusion damaging to the analogy of faith, a critic of the 
latitudinarian school might be led to regard it as one of the 
most important, but undeveloped, doctrines of the evangelical 
system. For, like some unhappy prince who would seek his 
own, but is supported in his claims by the abettors of revolu- 
tion rather than by the conservators of national traditions and 
law, this doctrine has found more defenders in those schools of 
religious thought whose views of sin, atonement, and retribu- 
tion are on the low plane of ultra-rationalisin than among those 
who glory in their scriptural orthodoxy, and think themselves 
believers of every thing contained in the word of God. 

The Greek Chureh, maintaining her connection with the 
ancient faith of the Churches of Asia Minor, holds strenuously 
to the article expunged by us, as does also the later Luthera: 
theology; while the Reformed Churches and the Heidelberg 
Catechism, following the lead of John Calvin, have reduced 
the doctrine to a mere figure of speech. In English theology 
it has, considering its importance, scarcely had a hearing ; and 
in American Methodist literature a full inquiry into its biblical 
proofs has not been made. One thing we have done of a conspic- 
uous nature, and that is, to expunge the passage from the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. The reason for this, considering the fact that the 


‘6 Apostles’ Creed” is not the apostk s creed, but an inadequate 
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summary of primitive belief of unknown origin, is not apparent. 
The English articles of 1553 taught the doctrine plainly in the 
third article, but the statement of it occasioned such violent 
controversy, owing to the influence of Calvin on English theol- 
ogy,* that ten years later the Convocation of Canterbury agreed 
to a revision which Archbishop Parker and his colleagues 
had made of the Latin articles of 1552; and while the article 
was not excluded it was greatly modified. Archdeacon Hard- 
wick, on the authority of Strype,t+ attributes the omission of the 
final clause of the article of 1553, by the Convocation of Can- 
tebury, to the agitations of the time. But Bishop Horsley in a 
sermon on 1 Pet. iii, 18-20, assumes that the change was due to 
the excessive reverence which the Reformers had for Augustine, 
who had, it seems, some misgivings as to the significance of that 
Scripture, as in his answer to Euodius, Zp. 99 or 164, where he 
reports the various difficulties attending the interpretation of 
the passage. Yet in this verysame epistle he says no one can 
contradict the prophetic word or the words of Peter, and then 
asks, “ Who but an infidel will deny that Christ was in 
hades?” t In the twenty-five articles which the sainted Wesley 
extracted from the thirty-nine of the Church of England the 
Descensus has been altogether omitted. The article has been 
rejected in the main on historical grounds, and then these rea- 
sons have been used against it as a dogma of Christian belief. 
It was not, we are told, when reasons for its omission are asked, 
originally in that ancient so-called Apostles’ Creed ; nor in any 
creed or rule of faith prior to the Creed of Aquileia; it is not 
mentioned by Polycarp, Clemens Romanus, Justin Martyr, 
Irenweus, Origen, nor Tertullian; it is not in the Creeds of 
Nicwa, Constantinople, Ephesus, or Chalcedon ; nor in the Con- 
fessions of Sardica, Antioch, Seleucia, or Sirmium, nor in the 
confessions of faith made by eminent men prior to Ruffinus, who, 
in the fourth century, mentions it in his Exposition of the Creed, 
but says that it was not in the Roman or Eastern creeds: * in 
ecclesise Romans symbolo non habetur additum, descendit ad 


inferna ; sed neque in Orientis ecclesiis habetur hie sermo.” 


* Strype’s Annals, i, 348, ed. 1725; Strype’s Whitgift, ed. 1718, and a letter by 
Hooker in the preface to his Ecclesiastical Polity, cxi, sec. 8, Keble’s edition. 

+ Annals of Reform, i, 348, ed, 1725. 

t Quis ergo nisi infidelis negaverit fuisse apud inferos Christum ? 
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The ominous silence of antiquity seems decisive against the 
article having been a matter of belief in the Church for four 
hundred years after Christ. But the force of this evidence is 
utterly broken by the indisputable fact that many other doc- 
trines which were never questioned, all scriptural, and now most 
heartily believed, were omitted from many or from all of the 
ancient creeds. The Niczno-Constantinopolitan Creed omits 
the phrase the “communion of saints,’ and is silent on the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son, which doctrine is 
also omitted in the first copies of this creed recited by the 
Councils of Ephesus and Chaleedon.* The Nicene Creed, the 
first ecumenical creed published, omits the expressions the 
* Church,” the “ communion of saints,” the “resurrection of 
the body,” and the “life everlasting.” The Council of Chalece- 
don, A. D. 451, omitted nearly every thing in the final formula 
of faith adopted at the fifth session, except what pertained to 
the Eutychian heresy. And thus we might go through the list 
of the creeds published during those stormy periods when the 
Church was battling against the manifold heresies which threat- 
ened to destroy her, but the only result attainable is this: that 
the omission of any article of faith in any conciliar creed is 
per se no evidence that such an article was not held as a matter 
of faith by the Church universal. 

The Church has, for the most part, affirmed only those points 
of belief which were the subject of attack ; and in opposition to 
the Apollinarian heresy, that the divine nature was the substitute 
for the rational soul in Christ and that he had no other, thiis ar- 
ticle of the descensus was in all probability formulated and incor- 
porated in this ancient creed. This last statement I am well aware 
is opposed by Neander.t ‘In astronomy I would not differ 
from Newton,” but the reasons on which the great historian 
bases his statement that “the opinion... is assuredly without 
any foundation, that the opposition to A pollinarianism led to the 
adoption into the Apostles’ Creed of the article respecting the 
design of Christ’s desCensus ad inferos,” are to me wholly unsat- 
isfactory. Apollinaris, says Neander, did not deny the descen- 
sus; but the simple fact is that he did deny it, in conformity 


*The term Filioque was first added in the Latin form by the first Council of 
Brescia, A. D. 411]. and then by the third Council of Toledo A. D. 589, 


+ Church History, vol ii, 433, Torrey s translation. 
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with his theory that Christ had no real soul, when, as Nean- 
der says, “* he considered this descensus as constituting a part of 
the pain and anguish of Christ’s death.” Christ, having no 
rational soul, could not at death go anywhere, for there was 
nothing to go, nothing to descend; hence the popular faith of the 
Church must be understood as signifying the agony of death. 
In this theory Apollinaris antedated John Calvin.* Further, 
the peculiar collocation of events is of some value in this 
case. It is said that this article was first brought to light by 
Ruflinus, in his Exposition of the Aquileian Creed; but it was 
during this period—the middle of the fourth century—that the 
Apollinarian heresy met the stern resistance of the Church. 
This doctrine was condemned by several provincial councils of 
the period ; at Alexandria in 362, at Rome in 375, and again in 
378, when Apollinaris was deposed from the see of Laodicea. 
But, it is argued, the article under consideration is not men- 
tioned by Polyearp, Clemens Romanus, or Justin Martyr; to 
which it may be replied, that many other articles are also omitted 
by these writers, for none of the apostolic fathers have handed 
down a complete rule of faith. Bishop Pearson,+ however, says, 
and many refer to him, “ But that which is material in this 
cause is, it is not to be found in the Rules of Faith delivered 
by Irenzens, Book i, chap. ii; by Origen, tepea pydv, in proem ; 
or by Tertullian, Adv. Prax. ¢. ii; De Virg. Velaud, ¢. i; De 
Prescript. Adv. Heret., ¢. xiii’ To this I would reply: Nor 
does Irenzeus mention the procession of the Holy Ghost either 
from the Father or the Son, and he also omits the communion 
of saints. Origen says nothing of the forgiveness of sins, the 
Church, or the communion of saints, and inserts other articles 
not contained in other creeds or confessions. And as to Ter- 
tullian, although in the creed referred to by Bishop Pearson he 
says, “ This rule of faith has come down to us from the begin- 
ning of the Gospel,” yet he has omitted the conception by the 
Holy Ghost—of the Apostles’ Creed—the Church, the commun- 
ion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, thesresurrection of the 
body, the life everlasting, and other articles. The fragment of 
the creed in De Virginihus Velandis, ¢. i, is not as full as the 


previous reference ; nor is the summary of the creed or rule of 
faith in De Prescript. Adv. Hoeret, ¢. xiii, any more to the 


* Institutes, Book ii, chap. xvi, sec. 10. + Exposition, art. v. 
36—FIFTH SURIES, VOL. VI. 
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point than those cited, because of its omissions, and I am at a 
loss to understand why the learned bishop should have thought 
these fragmentary creeds of evidential value against the an- 
tiquity of the descensus Christi, seeing that they are just as 
valuable against other articles which are older than these 
fathers themselves. It can be shown, as it will be, that the 
doctrine was among the contents of the primitive faith of the 
Church* by the testimony of Ignatius, Hermas, Polycarp, 
Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Eusebius, and others. 

Sut we desire first to present in briefest form the biblical 
grounds for the belief in the doctrine of Christ’s descent to 
hades, beginning at the Old Testament and tracing the doc- 
trine through the books of the New Testament in their usual 
order, and then to hear the witness of the early Church. 


I. Psaca xvi, 10. 

Because thou wilt not forsake my soul to sheol, Sine, nor 
give thy Holy One to see corruption. (Lit. trans. Septuagint.) 
Because thou wilt not leave my soul in hades, ele ddqy, nor give 
thy Holy One to see corruption. 

Notwithstanding the philological criticisms of Rosenmiiller 
on nny, this psalm is wholly Messianic, and in no sense relates 
to David, as is demonstrated by Peter’s sermon on the day of 
Pentecost. Acts ii, 29-31. The words were quoted by the 
apostle as proof in prophecy that the Christ should rise again. 

sut in proving that fact from this psalm this other underlying 

fact, that the soul of the Messiah entered sheol, hades, orcus, is 
just as clearly proved, for it rests precisely upon the same evi- 
dence. What proves one proves the other; and such is the 
nature of this testimony that if both statements are not true 
neither of them is. But some interpreters, in order to avoid 
the plain meaning of the passage, take nephesh in the sense 
of body, corpse, carcass, and render sheol by the grave, or 
sepulcher. The only question that need detain us here, then, 
is the signification of Dine, sheol, and adne, hades. 

1. Sheol. While’ this word, used as a common noun, fre 
quently denotes the grave, yet, as a proper noun, it invariably 

* Sometimes the German Homers nod: ‘“ Die Hollenfahrt eine spur desselben 
findet sich zuerst bei Marcion, weiter in den symbolen der semi-Arianer, in der 


Kirche in einem symbol des Cyrill von Jerusalem.”—Carl Beck, Christliche Dogmen- 


geschichte, 8. 186. 
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signifies the collective place of the departed spirits, 122 gebber, 
and not rine, being the appropriate term for grave. Not one 
of all the ancient ver veione vende rr sheol by “grave.” The Seventy 
and all Greek translators translate Sines by adnc, and the Pesh- 
ito-Syriac,* in every instance, renders it by the equivalent 
sheol. Thus, Parkhurst :+ “3p denotes the grave or sepulcher. 
properly so called, Sixv’ signifies that which is common to all, 
the common receptacle of the dead.” Leigh :+ “ That which is 
common to all, and so it differeth from 72), which is a grave, 
artificial and proper.” Dr. George Campbell: § “Again, let it 
Le observed that keber, the Hebrew word for grave or sepulcher, 
is never rendered in the ancient translations ddqc¢, but tadoc, uvqua, 
or some equivalent term. Sheol, on the contrary, is never ren- 
dered tago¢ or pvnua, but always dnc; nor is it ever construed 
with 8arrw, or any verb which signifies to bury, a thing almost 
inevitable in words so frequently occurring, if it had ever prop- 
erly signified a grave.” Joa. Simonis: « Sity et baw com. locus 
subterraneus in quo mortuorum umbree (manes D'ND?) congre- 
gantur... @dne orcus, tartarus.” Castelli: ] “ Sinks, locus mor- 
tuorum tam piorum ..,. quam impiorum.” ‘idaant summing 
up the statements of C. Schottineus, who seems to have denied 
that either sheol or hades signified the place of the damned, pro 
carcere damnatorum, says, “On the contrary, both Jews and 
Greeks aftirm sheol and hades to be a place: contra Judeos et 
Grecos consule uno respondebunt omnes ore inet et ddn¢ esse 
~~ “um, ** 

. Hades. By this word dd, the Seventy have translated the 
eal Dinew sheol in our text, and throughout the Old Testament. 
It is the exact equivalent ‘of sheol. It is never used for the 
grave, but always of the place after death. Thus, Dr. Knapp: 
“ bine? and idne, are the names given to the kingdom of the de: ad, 
where the righteous and the w = both abide after death.” 





* Comp. Murdock’s and Etheridge’s Trans. of the N. T. + Lexicon. 
¢ Critica Sacra, in the margin. § Dissertations, Dis. vi, p. 2. 

| Lexicon, Edidit, Dr. G. B. Winer, Leipsia, 1828. “| Thesaurus Eccles. 

** See also Gesenius, Thesaurus Lex. Pentaglotton Heb. Chal. Syr. Talmudic, ete. 
Selikovitsch, Le Scheol des Hébreux et Sest des Egyp. Bruston, Discours sur Vidée de 
Immortalité .. . chez les Hébreux, Montauban, 1878. Stade, Ueber die Altestament- 
lichen Vorstell. vom Zustande n. d. Thde, Leipz., 1877. Spiess, Entwickelungs- 
geschichte v. Zustande, n. d, Tode. McClintock and Strong’s Bib. Theol. Encyclope- 


dia, art, “ Hell.” 
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Dr. Whedon, Comm. on Luke xvi, 23: “In hell, or hades, or 
the great unseen, tuat is, the invisible place or region of dis- 
embodied spirits.” 

That sheol and hades in this psalm indicate place is now too 
clear to need further argument. The preposition > lé, imply- 
ing motion to a place, is used, and not 3, 42, signifying rest in a 
place , Or condition. The antithesis is also to be observed. The 
soul of the Messiah is in s heal, but the hody is locally in the 
grave, where all bodies become corrupt. In the Seventy the same 
antithesis is marked: “ The puyy (22) will not be abandoned, 
eic adov (diner) to hades, nor 7 oap&, the flesh, to dradBopay (nnv, 
schachath) corruption. It will be also noted that ei¢ = Heb. 
prep , is employed, and not ev — Heb. prep. 3. 


2. Psatm txvin, 18. 


“Thou hast gone up to the height ; thou hast led captive cap- 
tivity.” This is recognized as a Messianic pean of victory: 
the Christ-song of triumph. It alludes to the Messianic con- 
quest of hades (38 Mav’, duristi captivam captivitatem, M3”, from 
nav’, he took in war), which. as the ap stle Peter says (Acts li, 
27), was not able to hold him. That this psalm, then, teaches 
a descensus Christi ad inferos is very evident,* for in order to 
overcome Hades, or the king of death, the Messiah must enter 
the kingdom of death and prevail there, the proof of which is 
made manifest to all worlds by his descending there and rising 
again, and dragging hades in his train, not literally but figura- 


tively, after the manner of conquering kings. 


3. Matruew xvt, 18. 


“The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” When the 
Redeemer said that the gates of hades (w/a adov) slrould not 
prevail against his Church, he certainly meant more than the 
bare words would signify. At first glance it might seem that 
there was nothing in this passage pertinent to our subject. 
But a close study of all the ideas involved—the inability of 
hades to destroy the Church (a) by attacking it, as the result 
of deliberations and councils (gates being in Oriental cities the 
places of judgment and council), or (4) by retaining its members 
within its awful power without lope of resurrection—will show 


* See, also, Eph. iv, 8 
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that the doctrine of Christ’s descent is not foreign to the 
thought of our Lord as here expressed, but is a natural deduc- 
tion from it. The victory of the Church lies in these two par- 
ticulars, but, as Meyer says, ‘“‘ This victory presupposes faith on 
the part of the cataydoviwy (Phil. ii, 10), and consequently the 
previous descensus Christi ad inferos.” 


4. Matruew xu, 40. 

For as Jonas was in the belly of the whale three days and 
three nights, so shall the Son of man be three days and three 
nights év rq xapdia ti¢ yijc, in the heart of the earth. 

The question here is, What did Jesus mean by “heart of 
the earth?’? That the heart of the earth does not mean a 
grave dug out of the earth, but the abysmal depths—hades— 
seems to be the natural meaning. The words conformed to 
the prayer of Jonah, “I cried in my affliction to the Lord my 
(sod, and he hearkened to me ; to my cry out of belly of hades, 
éx kotdiac Gdov—Tleb., ral jo29, from the belly of sheol.” This 
the prophet calls “the depths of the heart of the sea,” Ban xap- 
diac Oaraconc, Ieb., OD 3353 ; and this again is called the 
abyss, @Bvoooc, Heb., D19m.* See Meyer, Olshausen, and A|- 
ford, which last distinctly affirms that not the tomb of Joseph 
Arimathea could be meant, but sheol, for the Son of man could 
not be said to have been in the grave. Irenwus, Adv. Her., 
Bk. v, ¢. xxxi, devotes an entire chapter to the same thought. 

5. Luke xxi, 43. 

And Jesus said to him, Amen, I say unto thee, To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise. 

In these words of our holy Redeemer is contained the fact 
that the descensus Christi is not only a doctrine of apostles and 
evangelists and ancient prophecy, but is also the clear teaching 
of Jesus himself. According to Hebraic views Jesus uses the 
word paradise, which among the Jews of his time signified the 
place of holy delight and peace in sheol, and was synonymous 
with the phrase, “ Abraham’s bosom,” the home of felicity.t 
So Bloomfield, Wesley,t Meyer, Rosenmiiller, which last re- 
marks :§ “ Das Paradies, Gan Eden heiszt spiter bei den Juden 

* Comp. Gen. i, 2. + Comp. Luke xvi, 22. 
¢ Comp. Notes on Luke xvi, 22. § Scholia in N. T., tom. ii. 
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der liebliche Ort, welcher die Seelen der verstorbenen Frommen 
aufnimt, welche daselbst bleiben, bis sie wieder mit Koérpern 
vereingt werden, welcher Ort bei den Grichen unter den Namen 
der Elysischen Getilde Vorkunt* welches des Josephus und der 
Pharisiier Meinung war.” Parkhurst+ says: “ Iapddecone is in 
the New Testament applied to the state of faithful souls be- 
tween death and the resurrection.” So Schottgen, Lightfoot, 
Adam Clarke, Campbell,t Suicer,$ the scholiasts in Critica 


Sacra and Synop. Criticorum, and the majority of exegetes of 


all schools. 

Paradise, then, is a locality in sheol or hades, and, according 
to our Lord’s own word, he went to that place. De Wette 
raises a question on this passage, the answer to which must 
be suggestive as regards Christ’s activity in hades between 
his death and resurrection. Le says: “It is clear that Jesus, 
according to Hebraic views, expected at death to deseend 
to sheol : but it is questionable whether l Pet. iii, 18, agrees 
with this passage. For according to Peter, Jesus went to the 
place of the unsaved in order to preach ; according to Luke, he 
went to the place of the holy ones.” The learned exegete 
makes a difficulty where none exists. Those whom Peter men- 
tions may not then have been in the hell of hades ; they were 
“ formerly disobedient,” that is, before death overtook them in 
the tlood, but repented when the awful convulsions of nature 
proved too well the truth of Noah's preaching. But this is not 
the only answer. What was there to prevent Christ from vis- 
iting every recess of hades, both the flowery meads of paradise 
and the dismal vestibules of Gehenna, beyond the culf impass- 


able to all but him, the Conqueror of hades ! 


6. Acts u, 27-31. 


“ Because thou wilt not leave my soul to hades, nor wilt thou 
give thy Holy One to see corruption.” 

The apostle Peter, in both these verses—one of which is 
quoted—mentions two distinct facts, the rising of Christ’s soul 
from hades and the rising of his body from the grave. Words 
cannot be plainer. No philological nor exegetical manipulations 


* Josephus de, Book of the Je iii, 85. + Lexicon. 
¢ Dissertations S$ Thesaurus Ecclesie. 


| Kurze Eklarung den Evv, des Lukas und Marku Leipzig, 1836. 
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can explain away this evident truth.* The Syriac-Peshito reads : 
“ Thou wilt not leave my soul in shiul, nor give thy Saint to see 
corruption.+ Dr. Murdockt gives a slightly variant rendering. 4 
Instead of “ shiu/,” he writes “ grave,” but gives the original in 
the margin. Bernstein§ defines the word thus: “shzul Sinwy, 
orcus, inferi, locus inferiorum augustus et tenebricosus in ter- 


ral inferioribus.”! Omitting Acts xiii, 36, 37, we come to 












7. Romans x, 6, 7. 


“Thou mayest not say in thy heart, Who shall go up? that 
is, Christ to bring down, or, Who shall go down to the abyss ? 
that is, to bring Christ out of the dead.” With the full inter- 
pretation of this passage our subject has little to do. The one 
fact to which attention is called is, that the apostle recognizes 
the descensus ad inferos. That “ abyss,” aBvoooc, here signi- 
fies hades cannot be doubted. See Luke viii, 3; comp. Rev. 
q ix, 1; ii, 11; xi, 7; xviii, 8; xx, 1, 3. The Syriac reads, “ Or, 4 
who descended to the abyss of Garg, shiu/?” And this 4 
version stands as witness to the descensus Christi; the value of f 
its testimony will be appreciated by those familiar with the 

early history of the Eastern Church. 













8. Romans xiv, 9. 






“ For because of this, Christ both died and rose again, and ef 
lived again, that both of the dead and of the living he may be 
the Lord.” 

Let us suppose that Christ did not enter sheol. In what 






sense, then, could the apostle speak of him as Lord of the dead ? 
The apostle says Christ both died and rose again, and lived 
again—tva, so that, to the end that, he might be Lord of both 
worlds, having purchased the one and conquered the other. 
Meyer takes “ va ” in its usual signification of purpose (Professor Oe 
Stuart of result), and remarks thereon that the purpose in the 
divine councils, in the death and resurrection of Christ was 









* See Meyer, Amer. ed., and Olshausen, The criticism of Professor Kendrick 





has been already met. See defense of sheol. 
+ The Apostolic Acts and Epistles. From the Peshito, or ancient Syriac. J. W. 4 

Etheridge, M.A., London, 1849. ‘ 
t The New Testament, t mslated from the Syriac-Peshito version. By James Mur- ; 

dock, New York, 1855. 

s Lexicon Syriacum. | Comp. Castelli, Lex. curavit J. D. Michaelis, 
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“the establishment of his munzs reqgium, and that over the 
dead (in sheol, Phil. ii, 10) and living.” 


9. Epnestans tv, 8-10, 

“ Having gone up on high, he led captive captivity and gave 
gifts to men. And that he went up, what is it but that he also 
went down first to the lower parts of the earth? He who went 
down is the same also who went up far above all heavens, that 
he may fill all things.” 

The interpretations of this passage are very numerous and 
very interesting. A nose of wax could not be more plastic 
than some have endeavored to make this Scripture. It will be 
allowed to mean any thing except the descensus Christi. It is 
stoutly affirmed by some, in the teeth of the Septuagint form 
of the same idea, that ta xatwrepa utpyn tie yij¢ signifies nothing 
more than the grave. Others, as Bloomfield, Grotius, Storr, 
Meyer, Harless, Hofman, Baumgarten, Crusius, Beyschlag, take 
the phrase as signifying the incarnation and humiliation of the 
Christ in suffering, a view which falls far below the high reach 
of apostolic thought, and which for other reasons has, as Ol- 
shausen remarks, slight recommendation. The apostle says 
more, and means more, than these exegetes will allow. He says 
that Christ went down to the lowest—lower than which none 
ever went—and ascended to the highest—a fitting contrast to 
the lowest, and higher than which none ever went, it being the 
throne of the Eternal. In this setting and rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness, this Umschwung of the eternal brightness of 


the Father, he touched all realms of being in the universe of 


God, “ that he may fill all things,” not persons, as Bloomfield 
reads, but places and worlds with the power of his presence. 
But the apostle could not have said this had Christ not been 
in hades, nor could he have said “that in the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow, of heavenlies, and earthlies, and those un- 
der the earth (xatay8oviwy).” Phil. ii, 10. The phrase catarepa 
népn tie yc, lower parts of the earth,* is the equivalent of the 
Hebrew formula X MVANA, terra infe riora orcus, infer’ 

sheol—hades. And when it is said that Christ descended to 
the lower parts of the earth, we should understand it as mean- 


* The best editors omit tporov, frst, and uepn, part. See the subject fully treated 


in Meyer, Com. in loco, and De Wette, Exeget. Hand-book 
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ing his descent to hades, and in this sense it is understood by 
Tertullian, Jerome, Erasmus, Estius, Olshausen, Lechler, Bleek, 
Baur, Delitzsch, Riickert, Ewald, Meyer, and Whedon, who ex- 
cels them all, the perspicuity of his style reflecting the clear- 
ness of his thought. 

The final text now used is 


10. 1 Perer m, 19, 20. 

No one can look upon this passage without feelings similar to 
those which one experiences in looking over some historic bat- 
tle ground. Generations of the best scholars in Christendom 
have been arrayed against each other on this tert of conten- 
tion. It recalls Kaulbach’s “ Battle of the Huns before the 
Gates of Rome” in the Berlin gallery ; and, indeed, were it not 
so heathenish, we might sing the praises of the departed exe- 
getes as Ossian did those of his Celtic heroes, who, from the 
land of clouds witnessing the deeds of their clansmen, reach for 
their swords, which, like fleeting mist, forever elude their grasp. 

That this Scripture teaches a literal descent of Christ to hades 
is almost as plain as that he ever did any thing recorded of him 
in the gospels. A comparison of passages in which his acts are 
recorded with this text will strengthen the statement. More- 
over, the Greek language was the mother-tongue of the early 
fathers; and the remarkable fact is, that the writings of the 
first century are unarimous, and in succeeding centuries even 
to Augustine practically so, in the belief that our Lord did, be- 
tween his death and resurrection, visit the realms of the dead. 
This certainly was the belief expressed by Hermas, Irenzeus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Athanasius, Epiphanius, and 
many others; and it is a rational supposition that, if there was 
any real difficulty in Peter’s Greek, which gives modern inter- 
preters so much trouble, those early teachers of the Church, 
whose mother-tongue was Greek, would have some knowledge 
of it. The Syriac-Peshito sustains our view. It reads, “ And he 
preached to those souls which were detained in Ca re, shiul, 
(hades), which were formerly disobedient,” ete. (Dr. Mur- 
dock’s translation.) So also Etheridge’s: “ He preached unto 
those souls who were held in shiul.” By this same word the 
Syriac renders hades, or hell, in Luke xvi, 23: “ And in shiud 

». 


he lifted up his eyes;” also in Matt. xi, 23. Rev. xx, 13: 
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Illustrious names 
are arrayed against this interpretation of 1 Peter, but truth is 


“Death and shiul gave up their dead 


not decided by majorities. However, many just as learned 
and just as loyal to evangelical religion, such as Delitzsch, 
Van Oosterzee, Weisinger, Bloomfield, Alford, Fronmiiller, 
Huther, Shott, Bishop Horsley, Wordsworth, and Canon Cook, 
attirm, as does Van Oosterzee,* that this text admits of no other 
interpretation. 

The principal texts bearing upon the subject have now been 
cited, but in the nature of the ease not all has been said that 
ean be said. This much is settled: the voices of Scripture, 
both of the Old Testament and of the New, are one in the doc- 
trine that Christ went at death to hades, the kingdom of the 
dead. From this rash inferences must not be drawn. Eecen- 
tricity of belief is not always synonymous with soundness of 
learning. ‘“ Eternal hope” is eternal disappointment. 

Second, the witness of the Church. The early Christian 
writers called “ fathers”? are not quoted as interpreters but as 
witnesses of the belief of their times,+ and because, as Wesley 
said,? they “direct us to the strongest evidence of the Chris- 
tian doctrine.” Passing over the matter of Abgarus,$ we men- 
tion first IGNATIUS, bishop of Antioch (d. 116 A. D.). In his 
epistle to the Trallians, sec. 9, he says Christ ** descended alone 
into hades but he arose accompanied by a multitude.” The 
critic will object to this testimony taken from the Longer Re- 
cension, but the same idea is in the Shorter Recension, where 
he speaks of the crucifixion of Jesus. 

Potycarp, Bishop of Smyrna (d. 167 A. D.). In his epistle to 
the Philippians he exhorts them to bring forth fruit “ unto our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who for our sins suffered even unto death, 
but ‘whom God raised from the dead, having loosed the pains 
of hades.’ 
tant from the relation of these men to the apostle John. 

Hermas (160 A. D.). The Pastor of this writer may be 


quoted | because of the popularity it had not only among 


The words of Ignatius and Polyearp are impor- 


Athenian Christians, as Bunsen said, but also among the 


Poqmatcs, li, obU, 


+ But see extract from D. D. Whed yn, in my Outlines fa: Doct es of the 
Resurrection.” Note F, p. 406 t Works, N. Y.ed., vol. v, pp. 705, 706. 
3 See Euseb. Eccl. Hist., book i, chap. xiii. 
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Churches every-where in the first part of the second century. 






Here also might be introduced the testimony in full of the % 
Syriae Peshito version of the New Testament, but we pass to i 
y. 


Justin Marryr (110-165 A. D.). In chap. Ixvii, Dial. e. Try- 
pho., Justin charges the Jews with having cut out some pas- 
sages reliting to Christ from the books of Jeremiah, among 
which was this: “ The Lord God remembered his dead people 
Israel, who lay in the graves; and he descended to preach to 
them his own salvation.” See also the statement of Christ 
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being as another man in hades, 

IrEN £vs (120-202 A.D). Bishop of Lyons. “It was for this 
reason, too, that the Lord descended into the regions beneath 
earth, preaching his advent there also and the remission of sins 
received by those who believe in him.” Adv. Heret. See 
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also ¢. xxxi, 1, 2. 

Tertutian (145-220 A. D.). “But what is that which is 
removed to hades (ad ¢nferna) after the separation of the body ; 
which is there detained; which is reserved until the day of { 
judgment, to which Christ also on dying descended‘” De 







Anima, vii, 55. ji 

Criemens ALExaNpDRINUs (153-217 A. D.). ‘ Wherefore the ae 
Lord preached the Gospel to those in hades. . .. But how? 
Do not the Scriptures say that the Lord preached the Gospel 
to those that perished in the flood, or rather had been chained, 









and to those kept in ward and guard? 1 Pet. ili, 19,20. See ae 
the entire chapter. Stromata, ¢. vi. p| 
Origen (185-254 A. D.). “They do not read what is written , 


respecting the hope of those who were destroyed in the deluge, 
of which hope Peter himself thus speaks in his first epistle.” 
He then quotes 1 Pet. iii, 18-21. De Principiis,e.v. This 







view is more explicitly stated Contra-Celsus, ¢c. xlili, 1. See ‘ue 
also his Homilies on 1 Kings xxviii; Hom. xv, on Gen.; Hom. Te 







vi, on Exod., Num. Select. in Psalms. os 
Hirpotytus (170-236 A. D.). In his treatise on Christ and B rx 
the Antichrist, Hippolytus says that Christ “ was also reckoned a 
among the dead, preaching the Gospel to the souls of the saints, : 
and by death overcoming death. (Also chap. xlvi.) Hippo- ey 
lytus was a disciple of Irenwus, Irenweus of Polyearp, Polyearp “als 






of the apostle John. 
Grecory THaumarureus (205-265 A. D.). In his fourth ‘4 
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homily Gregory represents Christ as saying “It becometh me 
to descend into the very depths of the grave (tov qdov, hades) 
on behalf of the dead who are detained there.” 

Lacrantivs (260-330 A. D.). This father, the teacher of 
Crispus, son of Constantine, recognized in his Divine Jnst., 
book iv, chap. xii, the descensus as of faith. ‘‘ Christ.” he Says, 
“also suffered death that he might overcome and lay open 


the other world (inf POS resiqnaret ) also, and thus at length, 
risin 


cloud.” See, also, chap. xviii. 


g again, he might proceed to his Father borne aloft on a 

I have now come to the Nicene period, an epoch when 
Christianity at last became triumphant, when the servants of 
Jesus are no longer the despised and hated of the earth, and 
when it could no longer be said, “ Not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called.” The religion of Jesus, surviving ten fiery 
persecutions, has spread from the Orontes to the Nile, and from 
the Thames to the Ganges. A Christian emperor sits upon the 
throne of the world, and the Council of Nice, the first repre- 
sentative body in history, is convened. Among all the prin- 
cipal writers of this period from the days of the holy Jolin 
the apostle there is a consensus of belief in the descent of Clirist 
to hades. To the number already quoted might be added 
Pamphilius, Julius Firmicus, Hilarius, bishop of Poictiers ; 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria; Gaudentius, bishop of Bres- 
cia; Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, A. D. 385; Gregorius 
Nazianzenus; Basil the Great; Cyril, bishop of Jerusalein; 
Gregory of Nyssa; Philastrius, bishop of Brescia, 387; Ambrose 
of Milan; Amphilochios, bishop of Iconium ; John Chrysostom, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, and Augustine—all severally represent- 
ing the original Churches of Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Italy, North Africa, and Gaul. It is to be hoped that 
the expunged article will be restored to its rightful place in the 


Apostles’ Creed as taught by our own Church, the mirror of 
the Ante-Cyprianic Church of the Pre-Nicene period. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 






OPINION. 








Was Adam Clarke, the eminent commentator, rationalistic in his inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures? Were he living now would he adopt the 
canons of higher criticism, and espouse the destructive theories of Kuenen 
and Wellhausen? We raise these questions because it has been hinted 
that the works of this Wesleyan scholar indicate a propensity to inde- 
pendent and heterodox thinking, and that he was on the highway to the 
final conclusions of those who propose the reconstruction of the Bible 
and the emasculation of its doctrines. If there were any foundation for 
this suspicion the negative critics would make the most of it; but after 
a careful examination of his writings we cannot concede any tendency to 
rationalistic aberration in Dr. Clarke, or any ground for alleging that he 
was the forerunner of destructive criticism in biblical investigation. On 
the contrary, he is so specific in his statement concerning the problems at 
issue in the discussions of to-day, and antagonizes so many positions of the 
rationalists, that it is difficult to understand how any one acquainted with 
his teachings could attribute to him an unorthodox spirit, except on the i 
general principal that errorists usually are extravagant in their claims as to 
the number and character of their adherents, and the widening extent of 
the work they are doing. On no question is Dr. Clarke more explicit than 
when he considers the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, He says: 
‘* Every believer in divine revelation finds himself amply justified in tak- 
ing for granted that the Pentateuch is the work of Moses,” Of those & 
opposed to this view he says, ‘‘ They are worthy of little regard, as argu- 
ment is lost on their unprincipled prejudices, and demonstration on their 
minds, because ever willfully closed against the light.” Frequently, in his t 
introduction and prefaces to the five books, he speaks of Moses as the & 
writer of the Pentateuch. In his preface to Joshua, referring to events 
in the wilderness, he says: ‘‘ In that wilderness he (Moses) wrote the book 
” He is equally 
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of Genesis, as well as the others that bear his name. 
emphatic as to the authorship of the book of Joshua, for he says it ‘‘ is as 
truly his (Joshua’s) work as the Commentaries of Cesar are his.” From 
such utterances we conclude, that, accepting the Pentateuch as of Mosaic 







authorship, he unconsciously rejected the theory of the Hexateuch, and E.| 
furnished facts and arguments confirmatory of the former and destructive ; 
of the latter. 

-assing to the prophetical books, Dr. Clarke occupies an unequivocal po- if 
sition on the questions they suggest, as well as on the subject of prophecy i 
itself. He writes, that ‘‘the prophet was by office not only a declarer of 
events still future, but the general preacher of the day,” his preaching 
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ig based upon the constituent elements of his prophecy. Some critics 





bei 
hold that prediction was the result of preaching, and occupied an inferior 
place in the prophet’s mind, whereas preaching was the natural result of 
prediction. In this respect the critics find nothing in the commentator 
to comfort them. He also accepts the theory of a ‘‘double sense” in 
prophecy, and insists that the New Testament writers interpreted the Old 
Testament prophecies from the double view-point, and thus found a literal 
and a spiritual or allegorical meaning in them. If the New Testament 
writers really held to a double sense, the theologians of the present day, 
also, may justly interpret the prophecies in accordance with that rule. To 
the theory of a double sense, however, the critics are firmly opposed; but 
Adam Clarke does not sympathize with them. As to Isaiah, he says that 
the ‘‘return from Babylon is the first, though not the principal, thing in 
the prophet’s view,” which, as it enlarges, anticipates the Messiah and 
culminates in the triumph of his kingdom. The two views are given by 
the prophet, the one being natural and literal, the other spiritual and Mes- 
sianic. Most orthodox critics accept the double sense of the prophetical 
writings. As some contemporaneous writers held that Isaiah was exclu- 
sively indebted to natural gifts or influences, the commentator wrote: “I 
had rather look to his inspiration for the correctness of his language 
and the dignity of his sentiments than to those very inferior helps,” sug- 
gesting his belief in verbal inspiration. As to a double authorship of 
Isaiah’s prophecies, he is ignorant of such a theory, and sees no difficulty 
in assigning the whole to one writer. The want of chronological order in 
Jeremiah he explains in a very natural way, but does not find the book to 
be composite or unreliable. The book of Daniel, he says, was ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly written by himself.” He does not remand it among the hagiographa, 
nor does he attempt to degrade it or in any way criticise it; but he does 
pay the prophet a tribute for ‘‘his great and conscientious accuracy,” and 
declares that his predictions were literally fulfilled. Thus, whenever he 
speaks, it is as if with set purpose to express his opposition to the views 
of the destructionists, The only exception to this statement is his ad- 
mission that writing was unknown prior to Moses, which some critics will 
indorse; but as inscriptions carrying us back of the times of Moses have 
been found in Pheenicia and Babylon, and, therefore, establish the habit 
of writing anterior to his day, the critics are not warranted in jubilating 
over this discovery. We submit that when a shining example of rational- 
istic faith, or of disturbed mental equipoise, is wanted to cheer the dis- 
consolate leaders of errant criticism, it will be well to pass by the fathers 


of Methodism and look elsewhere. 


Theory has played a conspicuous part in science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. It has stimulated to research, discovery, and re-adjustment of 


established conclusions; and when not urged as a substitute for facts or 
final truths it has guided the thinker to results, either negative or posi- 
tive, that were of value in the settlement of controversial questions and 
obscure teachings. The theorist should always remember his limitations, 
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and avoid assumption and the rashness of a conjectural affirmation. The 
atomic theory of the universe, as well as the undulatory theory of 
light, can claim recognition, not as solutions or truths, which would 
destroy them as theories, but as tentative statements of facts difficult of 
explanation. Science hitherto has been the playground of the theorist. 
Within a century geology has proposed eighty theories that are now ex- 
tinct; chemistry, too, has modified its laws of affinity and proportion as 
new facts have been successfully discovered ; physiology is also undergo- 
ing a radical transformation; and all other sciences are emerging from 
theoretic conditions into positive realities. The scientist is getting weary 
with working hypotheses: he wants facts. Philosophy likewise has passed 
through a variety of theoretic changes, and is still speculating on the 
problems of matter, life, and mind, with some expectation that it will 
finally reach a conclusion. Idealism is as much a theory as materialism ; 
one is the natural reaction from the other; both are doomed to a deserved 
oblivion, 

While the theorist is at home in science and philosophy he is equally 
a familiar figure in the sphere of religion. He stalks abroad with notions, 
explanations, and announcements concerning every truth and dovtrine 
propounded in theology or the Holy Scriptures, and is never at a loss to 
account for every thing in antiquity or to explain the darkest problem of 
human history. He is useful because there are some things that can have 
only a theoretic explanation, as the mode of creation, the nature of atone- 
ment, and the physical aspect of the resurrection. Nevertheless theology 
has lost caste because it has employed speculative arts on biblical truths. 
The critical mind is now disposed to reject some of the truths of reve- 
lation because they are proposed as theories, or are explained only in a 
hypothetical way. The intelligent man demands truth, not speculation; 
he seeks facts, not sentiments. The Bible should satisfy him, for it is not 
a book of theories, Its writers were not speculators in the field of inquiry ; 
and, singularly, there is not one theory in the Book offered in elucidation 
of aproblem. The theoretic spirit is strong in Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar, who, in contending with Job, hold that calamity is a proof of 
sin ; but the Book does not teach that doctrine. There is no theory of 
creation in the Bible; no theory of evil; no theory of inspiration; no 
theory of prophecy; no theory of incarnation; no theory of atonement; 
no theory of resurrection; no theory of the future life. The biblical 
teaching on these subjects is in the form of a revelation of truth, and in 
no instance in the form of a theory. The Bible writers were truth-tellers, 
and the truths they taught should be re-taught as truths. Exegetes, theo- 
logians, and critics analyze, theorize, modify, and agree or disagree; but 
the Book is a book of truth, and the Spirit that inspired it will guide the 
disciple into truth. 


Is man ina state of probation in this life? Arminian theologians usually 
answer this question in the affirmative; but Professor C. A. Briggs, in his 
Whither ? repudiates it as unscriptural and un-Calvinistic, On page 217 
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he says: ‘*The doctrine that this life is a probation was not known to 
the Reformers or the Westminster divines. It is a doctrine that is incon- 
sistent with Calvinistic principles.” On page 218, acknowledging that 
the doctrine has some standing in Calvinistic bodies, he says: ‘‘It is 
really a provincial and temporary freak in theology, which has already 
been abandoned by thoughtful British divines, and which will soon disap- 
pear from American theology.” He also denounces it as ‘‘contra-confes- 
sional,” and, besides being opposed to fact, is pregnant with errors that 
the Church cannot afford to encourage. With its alleged irreconcilabil- 
ity with original Calvinism we have nothing to do, except to say that it 
furnishes another argument, if one were needed, for the revision of the 
incoherent system, and its adaptation to the true position of man under 
the Gospel. The reasons assigned for the elimination of the doctrine 
from theology in general induce us to give them the formal consideration 
to which they are entitled, for it is neither a Calvinistic nor a Methodistic 
question in itself, but one large enough to concern the whole race. It 
seems that in the view of this teacher the race ‘‘ had a probation once for 
all in Adam;” but as Adam failed to honor his opportunity, so he and 
his descendants forfeited the right to another probation, and are now under 
condemnation, to be redeemed, if at all, according to the sovereign pleasure 
of God the Father. He holds, therefore, that the race is a lost race; it is 
under a curse, and without probationary privilege either under the law or 
the Gospel. Then follows divine sovereignty, and the unpalatable doc- 
trine of election and reprobation. The mere statement of the Professor's 
historical and doctrinal view of man carries its own condemnation. Ifa 
denial of the doctrine of probation is necessary to the vindication of the 
doctrine of election, it is easy to discover on what an insufficient founda- 
tion the latter is resting. Probation and election, according to Professor 
Briggs, are incompatible. Instead of rejecting election as the solution of 
the difficulty he rejects probation and has saved Aix Calvinism. In this 
he has made it a Calvinistic question, which robs it of general interest. 
When, however, he affirms (page 217) that ‘‘the doctrine of a probation 
after death depends upon the doctrine of a probation in this life,” he aims 
to connect a general truth with a particular error, which cannot pass un- 
noticed. He more than once, though not in any logical way, associates 
the doctrine of probation, as held by certain evangelical bodies, with the 
Andover heresy, as if in this way the Calvinism he represents can be 
saved from extinction. On page 218 he says: ‘‘If this life be a proba- 
tion, then there is no ground in the Scriptures or in the Westminster sym- 
bols, or in sound reason, why this probation should not be extended into 
the middle state for those who have had no probation here.” On page 220 
he says: ‘‘The doctrine that this life is a probation leads inevitably to 
the position that the middle state is a still larger field for probation, for 
the vast majority of our race who have had no probation here.” As for 


those who take a different view, ‘‘ they cannot hold probation here with- 
out following the Andover theory, and holding probation there.” This 
bit of assumed logic is overthrown by the fact, that, of all the antagonists 
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of the ‘‘ Andover theory,” Methodist divines, who hold rigidly to the 
doctrine of probation, are the severest in their denunciations, and most in- 
vincible in their arguments, against it. In our view one probation cannot 
imply another probation without losing its identity or character as pro- 
bation, The doctrine acquires validity in the limitation it prescribes for 
its operation, and loses force by repetition or attenuation. There is as 
much reason for asserting a third probation, if the second should fail, 
as to assert a second because the first failed; and this logic opens the 
door to successive probations until the whole race shall be saved, which 
is Universalism. When Professor Briggs attempts to ground heretical 
dogma in the evangelical doctrine of probation, which is allied with the 
doctrine of human responsibility, he mistakes the connection between 
them, and injures the cause he seems anxious to defend. The doctrine 
of one probation is neither unscriptural nor unscientific, and it is likely 
to abide in the theology of the Church. 


The long-established belief that the family was the original social unit 
is now seriously controverted by antiquarians, some of them holding that 
the tribe was the first organized human institution, from which society, 
with its domestic and civil laws and customs, has descended. Mr. Lewis 
Morgan, tracing the progress of the early races from barbarism to civili- 
zation, is emphatic in the assertion that the tribe preceded the family; 
and Dr. Emil Reich is equally certain that the ‘‘ polygamous and poly- 
androus family preceded the monogamous family,” and that the ‘‘ mon- 
ogamous family is of very recent origin.” These assertions revive the 
theories of historians, theologians, and scholars generally who have main- 
tained that, as taught in Genesis, marriage was the primal institution, 
the family was the first social organization ordained of God, and society, 
whatever its developments or disintegrations since its establishment, 
originated in a divine order, and is typing itself after it. The cases cited 
by these authors of tribes without families prove that the family institu- 
tion had disappeared, and that the tribal condition was a lapse from a 
former better condition. They certainly did not establish the precedence 
of the tribe any more than the doctrine of papal infallibility establishes 
the precedence of the papal hierarchy in the history of Christianity. Nor 
because polygamy or polyandrous conditions have been discovered among 
degraded and ignorant peoples are they proof of the precedence of polyg- 
amy as the type of the marriage relation. In our study of these social 
questions we must grasp the facts from the beginning, and recognize the 
degeneracy of mankind in intellect, religion, and social life. The preva- 
lence of polygamy, and the authority of the tribe, are rather signal proofs 
of social disintegration than evidences of original institutions. The fam- 
ily was first, and made the tribe possible; monogamy was the primary 
institution and suggested polygamy. The skillful reversal of history on 
these points will excite inquiry, and in the end vindicate the scriptural 
teaching of the origin of the human family, and that monogamy as a di- 
vine idea was introduced into the world in the pristine days of paradise, 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


THE HUMAN QUANTITY IN THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

As a general proposition, the Bible may be considered a supernatural 
book, or a book whose chief reference is to supernatural agencies, meth- 
xds, and results, and whose origin must be attributed, in whole or in 
part, to supernatural impulse and direction, The assumption of its super- 
natural character warrants the conclusion that in one respect the book 
is unlike others, so that it is not subject to the common laws and tests 
of literature. Whatever its association with the natural, whether in the 
realm of the physical universe, or human history, or biblical truth, the 
supernatural evidently does not lose its identity nor forfeit its authority ; 
is in no sense amenable to lower law or order, and never appears as the 
slave of natural influence. So far forth, then, as the Bible is a supernat- 
ural book, it is not a human book, nor is it bound by canons of law, or 
open te the ordinary @ pricri tests and processes of human intelligence. 

We are confronted with the fact, however, that the alleged supernatural 
book appears in the form of a human book; it makes use in these days of 
type, paper, ink, language, punctuation, chapters, binding, title, 12mo or 
quarto sizes, as, in ancient times, it made use of parchment and the sim- 
ple apparatus of writing; in this particular it is not distinguishable from 
other books. The outward dress of revelation compels its assignment to 
the level of other books, and justifies its examination in the same way as 
other books are examined, without any regard to its supernatural content 
or origin. Keeping before the mind the distinction between the super 
natural character and the literary form of the book, it may be studied, 
tested, and compared with other books from both view-points, and with 
out danger to either. It is only when the literary form is pushed to the 
front, and the supernatural element is held in abeyance, that criticism 
may be damaging, and the order of study be subversive of established 
results. We should always remember that a one-sided view of the Bible, 
however devout or intelligent, is detrimental to an appreciation of its 
highest excellence, and the discovery of its richest significance. To ignore 
the literary aspect of the Bible is as narrow in spirit and as prolific of 
error as it is to forget that the Book is supernatural; and the reverse is 
equally true. 

In discussing the question before us we do affirm the existence of a 
human quantity in the Scriptures, and propose to interrogate it as to its 
importance and relation to revelation. We must apprise our readers, 
however, that the discovery of human elements in the Bible is not at all 
recent, nor due to the genius of critics, nor that it is the result of the inspi- 
ration of some teacher in Israel. Any attempt to show that the discovery 
of the human side of revelation is modern, and that the Church owes much 
to the discoverer, is enough to make the sacred writers arise from their 


graves und dispute with the fabricators, It is not new that the writers 
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of The Book were men; it is not new that they wrote in their native or 
adopted language, employed figures of speech, and varied in style one 
from another; it is not new that some of them were unsurpassed bistori- 
ans, others unexcelled poets, others keen-eyed prophets, others competent 
biographers, and still others profound and superior theologians, and that 
they wrote according to temperament, environments, and necessity. The 
human element is as old as the book itself, and it is folly to pretend that 
only recently has it received proper recognition, or that its virtue is just 
now being appropriately defined. Dogmatism in the past may have been 
too much absorbed with its investigation of the supernatural foundations; 
but it could never doubt, nor did it ever formally deny, the association of 
the human and the divine in the mechanism of revelation. It is true that 
at the present time many critics, infatuated with the human quantity, extol 
it as the chief fact, teach that it is the key to the forms of revealed truth, 
and is explanatory of the origin of the biblical books. To this extreme 
view we object, and propose such a valuation of the quantity as will to no 
degree compromise the supernatural standing of the Bible. 

As a distinct postulate of discussion, we affirm that the Bible is the 
word of God; we also affirm that it isthe word of man. It cannot be 
said that it is in part the word of God and in part the word of man, for 
in that event we should be at liberty to put into exercise all our powers 
for the discovery of the divine and the human; we should seek for the 
line of division between them; and this would lead to an acceptance of 
that which to one’s thinking is inspired and to the rejection of that which 
is supposed to be uninspired. The human and the divine are so necessary 
to a divinely communicated truth, and so interwoven with each other in 
expression, that we cannot say where the divine ends and the human be- 
gins, or where the human ends and the divine begins. We hold to both 
factors, but cannot distinguish one so completely from the other as to be 
able to separate the book into divine chapters and human chapters. The 
human pervades the divine, and the divine overshadows the human, and 
both indissolubly combine in the one revelation. 

Our first impression is, that the Bible is a record of an historical reve- 
lation, and it therefore has an historical character. However incomplete 
the revelation, it is not continuous or prophetic of supplemental revelations, 
but in its historical limitations it is sufficient for its purpose and open to 
the fullest investigation. As a revelation it is supernatural; in historical 
form it is human; and many of the usual historical tests may be applied to 
its constructive forms and teachings. In general, revelation is a history ; 
in particular, it is a specific history of divine agency in human affairs, and 
therefore involves both. The specific history, as well as the historical form 
of revelation, is subject to analysis, proof, and criticism. If, according to 
Rénan, Old Testament history is mythical, and, according to Strauss, New 
Testament history is mythical, it is difficult to apply historical tests to 
either Testament. The mistake of such critics is in not applying mythic- 
al tests to myths, and historical tests to history. They invert the order 
when they apply mythical rules to historical phenomena, and historical 
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proofs to acknowledged myths, and obtain results entirely incongruous 
with the methods employed and with the subject-matter of investigation. 
Not all of the historical element in the Scriptures is human and to be sub- 
mitted to historical analysis, for many of the principal events in patri- 
archal history and in the subsequent development of the Hebrew people 
were supernatural in origin and character, and can neither be affirmed nor 
rejected by the usual historical method. In such cases the supernatural 
factor must have recognition; but some critics reject it, and either reduce 
the event to human proportions or pronounce it a myth. Neither method 
is justifiable, for the result is either the elimination of the so-called su- 
pernatural factor or its transformation into a legendary influence. The 
human element in biblical history, therefore, must not be elevated into 
too great prominence, nor be allowed to usurp the functions of the super- 
natural, for in such case it plays havoc with the contents of revelation. 
The literary form of biblical history, however, is human, and may be 
studied as one studies the annals of Babylon and Nineveh. Whatever 
goes to make up the record, such as authorship, dates, names of persons, 
description of particular events, figures, the results of battles, the plans 
and motives of leaders, or any thing of material significance, must be sub- 
ject to the surveillance of the historical critic, and answer the tests he 
applies to them. If biblical history cannot endure this investigation and 
establish its credibility, we must eschew the human element entirely, or 
reject the historical books as a collection of myths. In such an emerg- 
ency the most conservative critic would be compelled to join Rénan and 
Strauss in their conclusions. 

We again trace the human factor in the mechanism of revelation in the 
language in which it is embodied. It is not a supernatural language, though 
Professor Mead (Supernatural Revelation, pp. 67, 68) inclines to the theory 
of the supernatural origin of language; but admitting such origin, the lan- 
guage itself is not supernatural—it is the language of men constructed 
on such grammatical principles as inhere in a natural speech, and may be 
investigated as may any other language not used in making supernatural 
communications. It were vain to claim for the Hebrew and Greek tongues 
any divine significance as instruments of revelation, or to clothe them with 
a supernatural hue, or endow them with a supernatural function. Not afew 
chapters in the Old Testament, especially in Daniel, are written in Chaldee, 
and fall not behind the chapters in Hebrew for excellence and majesty of 
expression. We have learned to revere the two languages because they 
were used as vehicles of the divine purpose, but we should be careful in 
granting to them any interior supernaturalism. The Hebrew language is 
realistic as opposed to the speculative, and objective as opposed to the 
subjective. It is not, therefore, the language of theory, philosophy, or 
fiction, but rather the language of fact in its simplicity, of truth in its 
majesty, and of divine movements in their magnificence. It is the 
language of the sublime, the terrific, the great, the holy, the divine. 
Even so are the Arabic and the Chaldee, but not so extensively. The 


prophets of old spoke and wrote in Hebrew because it was adequate to 
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the expression of the divinest thought that possessed them. Equally use- 
ful was the Greek tongue when the New Testament writers were ready to 
give to the world the revelations of the Master, with accompanying an- 
notations. The characteristic of the Greek language is its elegance of 
phrase, or a positive beauty of expression that found a rivalry only in the 
perfect forms of Greek sculpture. It is the language of illumination, 
ecstasy, perfection; it is the language of theology, speculation, philoso- 
phy; it is the language of Plato, Aristotle, and Pericles; it is the lan- 
guage of combat and repose, of polished terror and self-centered equipoise. 
In these respects it was the language for Peter, John, and Paul. There 
was fire enough in it for Peter, rhetoric enough for John, logic enough 
for Paul. We speak of the two languages as human because similar in 
structure to cognate languages, and in no sense supernatural merely 
because they served a supernatural purpose. We are able to trace the 
human development of both tongues, showing that whatever their origin, 
they became what they were when used by the sacred writers by ordi- 
nary natural methods of philological development, and are to be studied 
to-day as natural languages. We have reason to believe that Ezra in- 
troduced the square Hebrew character, and that the Massoretes intro- 
duced the vowel points of existing Hebrew; but that each letter of the 
alphabet or every word in the Old Testament has a secret meaning, and 
contains a divine sense, we do not believe. As respects the Greek, there 
is no trouble in tracing it through its different stages of growth and 
decline, or to determine the character of the Greek used by Christ and 
the apostles. Hence, the verbal structure of revelation is as much the 
subject of analytic and synthetic research and exposition as revelation 
itself. Questions of orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody be- 
long to this department; and indeed they are so important that it is 
doubtful if the philological aspect of revelation does not precede nearly 
all other questions involved in biblical literature. If it is a secondary 
question it is only so because revelation itself is primary. 

The close examiner of the Bible will readily discover in it not only the 
traces of human workmanship in its historical form, and in the language 
by which it is expressed, but he will also discern in it human systems of 
chronology, genealogy, science, philosophy, government, and religion. 
So manifest is the human content that, unless he is in search of the divine 
plan of teaching, he may at times forget the latter in his concentrated con- 
templation of the former. In a similar way it often happens that the mind, 
engrossed with the supernatural, forgets the presence of the natural, and 
may for the moment deny its existence. What is human in the Scriptures 
in the sense now intended is conspicuously human, but without overlap- 
ping, obscuring, or displacing the supernatural. The chronological sys- 
tem of the Bible is no more supernatural than the chronological systems 
of Babylon and Egypt. It is the system of men, with all the imperfections 
of a man-made system, and as subject to revision and correction as the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy or the Hindu system of cosmogony. The 
Hebrew system of chronological computations, of a hebdomadal division 
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of time, and of the beginning and ending of a day, is not a supernatural 
system, though the patriarchs may have had some divine instruction on 
the subject. We do not stand in awe before it or regard it as perfect in 
its details, for the Copernican system has modified it, and in great meas- 
ure civilization has passed beyond it. Both in its wholeness and minutiae 
the ancient system, so prominent in the life of the Hebrew people, is 
properly the subject of study and criticism. With that system before us, 
it is difficult to ascertain when the Exodus occurred, and all dates prior 
to that phenomenal event are the merest conjectures, because of insuffi- 
cient data and an insufficient system of chronology. Jeremiah is un- 
chronological in his prophecies, and Matthew equally so in his gospel; 
but in these we have a proof that spiritual truth is not dependent for its 
communication on perfect systems of chronology. The genealogical sys- 
tem of the Jews, as recorded in the Scriptures, is also a source of perplex- 
ity to the annalist and ethnographer. The breaks in family lines are so 
numerous that it is almost impossible to trace the pedigree of a single 
family, or outline the history of a king or prophet; and in the case of the 
Messiah, while the lineage is apparently preserved, many Jews from insuf- 
ficient reasons regard it as uncertain and unsatisfying. No one will assert 
that such a system is supernatural, or claim for it any thing more than 
that it is a human system, with errors and confused data, and yet that it 
occupies a place and serves a purpose in the scheme of revelation. In like 
manner the science of the Bible may be shown to be immature and pro- 
vincial, its errors all the more glaring and confusing because found ina 
supernatural book. However, in some respects it contains the germs of 
true science, and is prophetic of laws, facts, and discoveries that give to 
it the dignity, if not the quality, of a supernatural affirmation. Neverthe- 
less, no one holds that the Bible is a teacher of scientific truth, or that it 
furnishes the outline of a single science. Neither astronomy, geology, 
chemistry, physiology, psychology, biology, nor botany is taught in its 
scientific import in the sacred book. On the contrary, it is believed that 
its writers knew little of science, and incorporated in the body of their 
teachings the general and erroneous notions that prevailed on these sub- 
jects in their day in the countries of the East. Hence, many of the scientific 
statements or allusions in the Bible are said to be contradicted by the re- 
sults of modern research. We have shown that revelation did not require, 
and did not employ, a perfect language for its expression; we now see 
that a perfect science was not, but spiritual truth was, the sole purpose of 
revelation. The Bible, therefore, must be judged from its own stand- 
point. As an instructer in spiritual truth, it meets the case; as a teacher 
of science, it fails. If the purpose of revelation were wholly or in part 
scientific it would be manifested in correct scientific teaching, just as, pro- 
fessing to set forth spiritual truth, we find it in great variety and abun- 
dance. The divine Master miglit have corrected and improved all the 


ancient systems of chronology, astronomy, and geology, and revised the 
Old Testament hints on general science, but he did not, as this was not his 
object. He saw that Newton, Kepler, Copernicus, Galileo, and others would 
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appear in due time, and waived his privilege to make a scientific revelation, 
preferring to confine his teaching to spiritual phenomena. Thus human 
systems, with their errors, were admitted into the Scriptures, but in no such 
sense or degree as to invalidate them. Philosophy, also, had recognition 
by some of the sacred writers, but they originated no system, developed 
no theory, but on the contrary appear to have adopted some of the gross 
fallacies of pagan writers. Christ did not correct the Platonic system, nor 
did Paul overthrow Epicurus. Pagan religions, too, with their enfeebled 
idolatries and superstitious sacrifices are mentioned, not as divine but as 
human institutions, and more than any thing else, except sin, are antag- 
onized by the writers, because contrary to the true idea of religion. 
Certainly it is not difficult to account for human systems of thought in 
association with supernatural teaching, or to see that the former, with all 
their prominence, in no way affect the validity of the latter or compro- 
mise the integrity of the alleged supernatural communication. In our 
examination of the Bible, therefore, we frequently come in contact with 
human ideas, human systems and institutions, without a jar to our faith 
or the least disturbance of the foundations of revelation. 

Perliaps there is no feature of biblical literature more prominent or im- 
posing, and therefore more appropriate as a subject of inquiry, than the 
personality of its writers. The Bible is in no sense an impersonal book, 
nor was it the divine intention to send forth a revelation without human 
attestation. While the authorship of some books is unknown, or is a 
matter of conjecture, the authorship of the principal books in both the 
Old and New Testament has been accepted as practically settled. We 
approach these books, therefore, with the expectation of finding in them 
the personal impressions, convictions, and undisguised characteristics of 
their authors. Wealso expect, because there are many authors, to dis- 
cover differences in their style, in the breadth of their intellectual life, in 
the purpose for which they write, and inthe general value of what they 
have written. We also shall not be surprised if we strike eccentricities, 
ambiguities, literary infelicities, and all the proofs of human infirmity in 
the books they wrote. We are prepared to view them as altogether 
human, and to find that as mere littérateurs the authors were as defective 
and as improvable as their contemporaries or later authors. 

The biographical element is conspicuous in the Scriptures. Is it a 
human or a supernatural element ? Professor Rawlinson asserts that ‘‘ in 
the four later books of the Pentateuch we have an actual, though not an 
intentional, autobiography” of Moses. It was impossible to write the 
Exodus and leave Moses out. Thus revelation sends through an auto- 
biographical channel certain truths to all the ages. The books of Samuel 
are the biographies of Samuel, Saul, and David; and the idyl of Ruth 
is a biographical gem admired by all students of literature. The foar 
gospels are biographies, and the book called the Acts is after the same 
pattern. Shall it be said that the biographical element is supernatural, 
independent in its structure of human skill, and without the insignia 
of the human spirit? Nay; it is so thoroughly human that Xenophon 
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might have written one portion, Homer another, Josephus another, and 
Herodotus another. It is human in form, spirit, substance, and ranks 
with other literature of the same class, and is subject, therefore, to its 
tests and applications. We do not obscure or underrate the supernatu- 
ralism in Scriptural biography by admitting the concrete humanism that 
underlies it. 

It may be assumed that every biblical book was written to subserve a 
distinct purpose, closely related to the general purpose of the whole. 
What the special purpose of a particular book was, however, we may or 
may not be able to state; it may have been purposely withheld, or it 
may be transparent in the contents; or the author may have obscurely 
affirmed his design, Jeaving to the study and inference of his readers a 
clearer interpretation. What we wish to consider is, whether the occult, 
disguised, or open design of a book is human or divine. Did every 
author write from a supernatural design, or were the motives that gov- 
erned him perfectly and intelligibly human? The question illustrates 
its force when applied to such a book as Ecclesiastes. What was the 
governing purpose in its preparation? Ewald says it was written to 
teach that enjoyment of temporal good has divine sanction; Davidson 
holds that it was intended to restrain sensual skepticism; the common 
theologian views it as an inquiry concerning the uses of life. Whose 
inquiry was it? Was it a human or a supernatural inquiry ? The book 
of Job, also, precipitates a profound study of evil, and is suggestive of 
the limitations of a theodicy, but it is important to know whether the 
speculation is human or of supernatural origin. The Acts of the Apostles 
is not without a specific purport, though Heinrichs thinks Luke wrote 
in a miscellaneous way, without any plan or purpose. Hiilein, however, 
discovers in the book the purpose to show that Gentiles as well as Jews 
are heirs of salvation; and the Tiibingen school of critics, with Baur as 
leader, undertook to prove from the book a great conflict between Paul 
and Peter, or the two so-called types of Christianity. It is not so much 
whether the design is patent or not as whether it is that of the writer, or 
originated entirely in supernatural superintendence. Was it Matthew’s 
original idea to write a gospel for use among Hebrew Christians, or was 
he prompted to do it by the Holy Spirit? Did John deem it necessary 
to refute the Gnostics, and so on his own account prepare the polemical 
gospel that bears his name, or was he a divinely appointed instrument? 
Why did James write his epistle? Hug says he wrote it in opposition 
to Paul; but, incorrect as this supposition is, we are led to ask if the 
governing motive was personal, human, natural? Luke states positively 
that he wrote his gospel to establish the ‘‘certainty” of facts of which 
he had heard, showing that he had an object in writing the third 
gospel. Every book of the Bible raises its own questions, some of which 
conduct us into the human sphere, and others lead far away into the 


supernatural. Sometimes it is most difficult to pronounce the motives of 
the writer; sometimes they are as clear as sunlight, and do not differ 
from motives that have governed uninspired men, such as Cicero, 
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Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius on similar themes; some- 
times the design is evidently of providential cast and suggests a divine 
origin. Whatever may be the conclusion as to the design of a single 
book, we must allow the play of human motives, sanctified by the 
Spirit, in the preparation of the books, for in this way we may account 
for results and apparent forms of teaching that we would not credit to 
supernatural agency, Just as the Holy Spirit employed an imperfect 
language and an imperfect science for the communication of certain 
truths, so he employed human purposes, motives, and prejudices in the 
same way, and secured the permanent commitment of truth to a recog- 
nizable human form, with his own sanction engraved on its surface. 

In no single particular is the human spirit more impressively manifest 
in biblical literature than in the style of the individual authors of the 
books of the canon. Whatever of divine luster has been added to the 
rich and fervid utterances of prophet and evangelist; whatever of divine 
majesty is apparent in the stately accounts of historian and apostle; what- 
ever of unattainable dignity and ideal beauty there may be in the 
parallelism of the sacred poets and the enigmatical visions of the 
apocalyptic writers; it must be allowed that in their work the literary 
individualism of the writers had fullest expression and a license of 
thought and form that betrays itself even in the most exalted of the 
revelations of the Great Book. Hence the variety of style in the bibli- 
cal books, and the imperfection of many of their writers. The style is 
human, but it was employed, assisted, and intensified by the Holy Spirit for 
the accomplishment of the ends of revelation. In the most general sense 
we may say that David’s style is poetic, Moses’s style is historic, 
Isaiah’s style is prophetic, and Paul’s style theologic; but human or nat- 
ural as the style certainly is, it was touched and unfolded by the quick- 
ening power of the divine Spirit, so that the human and the divine blend 
in the literary result. Perhaps in not a few instances the human factor 
may be isolated, or at the least separated from the higher or supernatural 
incorporation that gives both dignity and authority to the biblical books. 
Was it not an eccentricity, or a grammatical whim, in Daniel to speak of 
himself in the first six chapters of his book in the third person and in the 
other six chapters in the first person? Ezra plays the same grammatical 
preference. Xenophon, too, sometimes wrote in the same way, as have 
some modern writers. We are not inclined to attribute the tenses, modes, 
person and number in the sacred writings to supernatural suggestion, but 
rather to individual scholarship, taste, and requirement. Nor are other 
peculiarities of writers the result of supernatural sanction and origina- 
tion, though they bear the marks of divine intensification and employ- 
ment. The peculiarity of Isaiah as a writer conspicuously appears in the 
second division of his prophecy. Rickert, more than fifty years ago, 
discovered that it consists of three sections of nine chapters each, sug- 
gesting a systematic arrangement in composition. Ewald also confirms 
the general classification. It is equally observable that each section is 
divisible into three trilogies of three chapters each. Was this literary 
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arrangement divinely suggested, or was it the product of Isaiah’s literary 
taste? We attribute it to the latter. The triadic feature also character- 
izes the book of Job, showing that it was native to Oriental literature, 

nd that in these cases it was not the result of divine inspiration. The 
self-evident egotism of Nehemiah as well as the lofty tone of Joel; the 
ecclesiastical spirit in Chronicles as well as the classic finish in Luke’s 
gospel; the unique terminology of Paul as well as the incisive rhetoric of 
James; the dialogistic logic of Micah as well as the antithetical method 

Proverbs—are in all probability the outcome of human resources 
under the holy discipline of the Spirit. It is true the critics are not 
unanimous in their conclusions, based upon a study of the styles of the 
biblical writers; but the general position of this article is not affected 
by the dissimilarity of their estimates, Stihelin declared Deuteronomy 
to be Jehovistic in style and material, while Gesenius alleged otherwise. 
Bishop Kennicott discovered Chaldaisms in the Song of Solomon, but 
Gesenius assigned it to the golden age of Hebrew. Whatever differences 
of style the writers exhibit, and misleading as are some of the interpreta- 
tions of the critics respecting the relation of style to inspiration, certain 
it is that the Bible contains the best models of general literature, as it 
also represents the closest association of divine influence with human 
thought and expression. 

So intimately related are the foregoing observations to the subject of 
the authorship of the books that it cannot be altogether omitted in this 
discussion. Some of the books have reached us in an anonymous form; 
others are attributed to the authors whose names they bear; still others 
are in dispute as to their genuineness and authenticity. For our present 
purpose we may say that it is immaterial who wrote them, only that they 
were written by men, and have, therefore, a human as well as a divine 
origin. The human, does not compromise the divine; the divine does not 
extinguish the human. We shall not now discuss individual authorship, 
as our purpose is merely to quadrate the fact of human authorship with 
divine inspiration. It is of great value in understanding the Bible to 
accept the fact of human influence and human culture in its preparation. 
On no other hypothesis, indeed, can it be explained as literature, and as 
a supernatural revelation it was as dependent on the human form of ex- 
pression as on the divine agency behind it. The literary imperfections of 
the Bible, such as arise from incomplete languages, limited and incorrect 
scientific data, abbreviated historical phenomena, and the personality or 
individualism of the writers, as manifest in eccentricities and the inde- 
scribable peculiarities of style and thought, have no solution except on 
the theory of human instrumentality in the recorded deliverances of the 
ancient men of God. It required inspiration to reveal the doctrine of jus- 


tification by faith, but it was an intense humanism in Paul that led him 
to request Timothy to bring to him the cloak that he left at Troas, Daniel 
reaches supernatural heights when he visions the resurrection of the race, 
but it must have been a natural impulse that prompted him to record the 
scanty fare of pulse and water for himself and comrades in the palace of 
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the king. Peter was in a divine spell when he outlined the conflagration 
of the world, but if he committed plagiarism, as Reuss says he or some 
other writer did when the second epistle, so-called, of Peter was written, 
we must view the act as human, and estimate it accordingly. Whatever 
the authorship of the books, the human element is conspicuously signifi- 
cant, and is essential to a correct appreciation of divine revelation. 

What are the conclusions ? The first conclusion is, that in the commu- 
nication of a supernatural revelation human instrumentality was necessa- 
rily employed. The second conclusion is, that notwithstanding the im- 
perfection and limitation of the human instrument, revelation is ade- 
quately expressed, The third conclusion is, that whatever of imperfection 
attaches to the Bible, as a whole, it belongs to the human form of revela- 
tion rather than to the revelation itself. The fourth conclusion is, that 
the human quantity is not incompatible with the supernatural origin and 
character of the Holy Scriptures. This is the only critical point in the 
discussion, Negative or rationalistic critics employ the human element 
against the doctrine of divine inspiration, and refuse to believe in their 
co-ordination in the biblical result. They magnify the one at the expense 
of the other; they sacrifice supernaturalism on the altar of the human 
intellect; they assert that inspiration is impossible in a human production. 
They first reject the supernatural, and then reject the Bible because it is 
as supernatural as it is human, and can have no explanation without both 
factors. Others, restrained by an inherited faith, so elevate the human 
influence as to degrade the supernatural, and yet wish apologetically to 
acknowledge its existence and presence in revelation. They hold that the 
Bible is in some sort a revelation of truth, but its inspiration is an unim- 
portant condition of faith, and no longer necessary to the integrity of the 
biblical structure. With neither class of critics are we in sympathy, 
since the Bible is not merely a revelation. To the student Algebra is a 
revelation of mathematical principles, but it is not an inspired revelation. 
It is not truth merely that is wanted but divine truth, and this the Bible 
adequately furnishes. It is not furnished, however, after the manner of 
scientific or profane truth, from which in that event it could not be dis- 
tinguished in its special character; but it is made known in a particular 
way and with such authentication as common truth never obtained. 
Divine truth is not on a level with natural truth, The distinction between 
them is as obvious as the fact of two kinds of truth. We recognize the 
human quantity, but it is not the only quantity in the books. We recog- 
nize hydrogen in water, but hydrogen alone is not water. Oxygen is 
more important than hydrogen in water or nitrogen in air, but it is asso- 
ciated with the other elements, and such association is necessary to 
water, air, life. So in a supernatural revelation the human is an ever- 
present factor, but it derives its highest value from co-ordinate associa- 
tion with the divine force that quickens human thought, gives vivid- 
ness to truth, and compresses divine plans and conceptions into the forms 
of human intelligence and for the purposes of final human elevation and 


redemption. 
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JAMES ARMINIUS. 


It is too late to write the obituary of the Dutch theologian who disturbed 
the Calvinistic bodies of Europe nearly three centuries ago by his initial 
break with them on the doctrine of sublapsarianism. We are in time, 
however, to record the resurrection of the Arminian interpretation of the 
Scriptures in those American Churches that, under the leadership of Jon- 
athan Edwards, have held to dogmas which a Christian civilization will 
no longer tolerate, and that an enlightened Christian judgment is in proc- 
ess of repudiating. It must not be forgotten that Arminius himself was 
originally a Calvinist, and accepted all the teachings of the Genevan school 
until, employed to refute an assault upon them, he was providentially led 
to vindicate the side he had hitherto opposed. This change in attitude to- 
ward his ancestral faith was as intellectual as it was spiritual, and proved 
to be a turning-point in the development of theological thought in the 
Church, To be sure, he was antedated by a superficial sentiment respect- 
ing human freedom and moral agency, which so-called heretics now and 
then avowed; but it was committed to him to organize a definite expres- 
sion against the iron-cast system of the Genevan doctors of sacred theology. 
He assumed his position with manly courage, and defended his views with 
a winning sincerity and a manifest ability that were recognized by the fac- 
ulty of the University of Leyden, as well as by the scholars of the day in 
all countries. He lived long enough to produce an agitation that survived 
the persecutions of his times, shaped the dogmatic conflicts of the Churches 
for three centuries, and is to-day reaping its just result in a tacit triumph 
in all the schools of Christian dogmatics, 

The specific points which the great leader urged as fundamental to a 
true theology are few in number and easily defined. In exchange for the 
hard and cruel doctrine of unconditional election and reprobation, he 
brought forward the logical and exegetical doctrine of conditional pre- 
destination, which relieved God of infinite arbitrariness and made man the 
decider of his own future destiny. It is needless to say that this interpreta- 
tion has passed to the front rank in the thought of the world, and that the 
reaction from the oppressive ultraism of the old school has been well-nigh 
complete. Until the doctrine of predestination was so modified as to har- 
monize with justice in God and common sense in man, there could be no 
progress in thought, especially in the territory of religious truth. So soon 
as Arminius conquered the difficulty, he was ready to announce modifica- 
tion along all lines, and to represent the basal idea of hermeneutics in 
different and more congenial aspects, After his repudiation of the argu- 
ments of the ministers of Delft, in support of the old school, a new theo- 
logical system seems to have dawned upon his illuminated intellect, and 
scriptural truth came forth tinged with the rich individualism of a new 
conception, and emitting a divine glow as though it was born of God. 
His study of Jesus Christ as the Saviour resulted in the announcement that, 
though atonement was made for all, only those will be permitted to share 
the glories of the eternal life who accept its benefits and follow the Master 
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to the end. Conditional election involves conditional salvation. Armin- 
ius, in taking the first step, was compelled to take the second; and he 
took it. In insisting that divine grace was offered to one as it was offered 
to all, and to all as to one, but in any case it may be resisted and over- 
come, he took the third step of departure from the Genevan circle, and he 
could not do otherwise and be consistent with his first principles. He was 
an experimental believer in the doctrine of regeneration by the Holy Ghost, 
the line of division being less distinct between himself and his early teach- 
ers respecting this doctrine than that which separated him from them on 
other teachings. Holding to this doctrine, he apparently yielded to the 
Calvinistic view of the perseverance of the saints; or rather, taught that it 
was in the plan of God to assist believers to continue without apostasy to 
the close of life. If viewed by itself, it may be said that he did not aban- 
don his inherited ground at this point; if viewed in its relation to the 
system he was building, he could not be quoted as a teacher of the Calvin- 
istic dactrine. However, it would be strange if, abandoning the faith of 
home, country, school, and professorship, he would not carry with him 
as heirlooms some ideas of his affiliations with the old system. Luther 
did not entirely eschew Roman Catholicism in his reformation of religion, 
nor did John Wesley ever formally renounce certain perverted teachings 
dominant in the Church of England when he proceeded in the work of 
establishing a new Christian society. Even less than these was Arminius 
affected by the old system from which he separated himself. 

While the foregoing constitute the main points of divergence on the 
part of the Leyden Professor from the Gomarists who were the exponents 
of the current faith, they by no means exhaust the catalogue of doctrine, 
or represent the data of the body of divinity known as Arminianism. Ar- 
minianism, in its inceptive stage, was chiefly distinguished from established 
Calvinism by its interpretation of predestination as taught in the Script- 
ures; but in the course of its development it broadened in its propor- 
tions, employed the working apparatus of a system, and attained the 
dignity and authority of a conquering theology. In its final form, as it 
prevails in the Churches at the present time, it is justly viewed not as a 
mere defection from Calvinism, but as a system of truth inherently in 
harmony with the Scriptures, and as affording the better solution of the 
most difficult problems in exegetical literature. Whatever final estimate 
we may place upon Arminianism, we must first study it in its relations to 
the Scriptures as well as an opposing system to Calvinism. If it have no 
other justification than that it defied the old faith and modified it, the ques- 
tion of its harmony with truth remains to be settled. It does not prove itself 
true by being able to show that some other faith is false; it must demon- 
strate its own exact consonance to divine revelation before it may expect 
an acknowledgment of its supremacy. Here, as we understand it, its 
apologists have rested the case. The point which constitutes its chief 
bulwark of defense is not whether Arminianism is more logical in its ar- 
gument, or broader in its conception of divine sovereignty, or acknowl- 
edges with greater readiness and acuteness the moral capabilites, resources, 
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and responsibilities of man, than Calvinism, but whether, from the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures, it can be maintained as true against all other 
theories as false or fallacious. Calvinism presumed to rest itself upon 
divine revelation, but Arminianism undertook to rescue the Scriptures 
from the perverted interpretations of the scholars of that creed. In its 
early stage the question between the two systems was a question of schol- 
arship, of exegetical acquaintance with the Scriptures, and of a devout 
purpose to place the truth upon logical, and, therefore, safe foundations. 
It must not be supposed that the controversies suggested by the new 
system of Arminius were feeble or deficient in logic, rhetoric, and all the 
appliances of great conflicts; rather, they involved all the scholarly re- 
sources, rhetorical skill, and intellectual acumen of the giants of the peri- 
od. Arminius was a match in the arena for those who differed with him; 
Barnevelt added sagacity to courage and gave a martyr’s blood to the 
truth; Episcopius drafted a Confession that embodied particular doctrines 
of the anti-Calvinists, and Grotius relieved the system of the prevalent 
charge of Socinianism. The separation of Arminius from the old school 
was grounded in a most scholarly apology for the new faith he had 
espoused, and furnished the key for the future defense of the system. 

In our attempt to value the Arminian system in its concreteness and 
wholeness, we have been struck with the consideration that Arminius him- 
self did not present a new problem to theology, nor demand attention to 
some truth outside of the Scriptures. The problem was an old one; older 
than Calvinism; as old as Plato; as old as the race. From the beginning 
thoughtful men have inquired concerning the Supreme Being, his nature, 
prerogatives, relations to the universe, and whether he in any way commu- 
nicates with the creatures who for a time live, move, and then pass away. 
They have also inquired into man’s capacity, his relation to the infinite, 
and whether there is a future life. They have reasoned of fate, chance, 
law, mechanism, nature, the supernatural, and the termination of cosmi- 
cal history. Socrates and Cicero were as much interested in these prob- 
lems as were Methuselah or Abraham, and all men have looked up with in- 
quiring eyes for the outcome of the natural system. These problems were 
not new to Calvin; they were not new to Arminius. Neither precipitated 
a new question in theology. Each presented a new solution of some of 
these problems; Augustine conceived the doctrine of election but not that 
of reprobation, Calvin logically affirmed both, if either, and was more 
consistent than the ancient father. Arminius rejected both dogmas as 
inherently untrue and scripturally unfounded, and heralded a conditional 
salvation, without the horrible decrees, We amplify not this solution; 
we merely say it was new to the age to which it was proposed. 

As to the merits of the Arminian resolution of predestination there is a 
difference of opinion, even among those who in a general way adopt and 
proclaim it. As between the two solutions, it does not take long to de- 
cide; but, while one may reject Calvinism, it may not be clear that he 


should immediately gravitate to Arminianism; in other words, if Calvin- 
ism be false, it is not certain that Arminianism is true. Rejecting the 
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one, we may accept the other, because there is nothing else temporarily 
to do, and not because it is susceptible of the clearest demonstration. 
There are those among us who hold that Arminianism, as a solution of the 
great question of the relations of God and man, is as unthinkable as Cal- 
vinism, and must in time be succeeded by a more definite exposition of 
those relations. There is certainly room fora great theologian at this time 
who shall improve the Arminian conception, or originate a system that 
shall master all difficulties. Without affirming that Arminianism is the 
final theology, we may affirm that of those proposed or established it is 
the best, because it solves more difficulties than any other, and prepares 
the way for still broader achievements in the realm of mystery. 

Viewed in its structural character the Arminian system appears thor- 
oughly, intuitively, and scripturally logical, and, therefore, able to stand 
and resist all encroachments of adverse thought. In like manner Calvin- 
ism also presents itself to its supporters as a system distinguished for log- 
ical completeness and perfection, and able to cope with opposing inquiry. 
Yet the logic of the one is undermining the logic of the other. The start- 
ing-point of the Calvinistic thinker is an error, or a misconception of script- 
ural facts and relations; but the course of his thought is, except where 
it breaks over its limits, consistently logical. He reasons from point to 
point, passes from dogma to dogma, in a most philosophical manner, ad- 
justs the most obscure as well as the most transparent paragraphs of 
Scripture to his theoretic prepossessions, and at last enjoys the conscious- 
ness of a complete intellectual achievement in the verbal theology he has 
established. To outsiders the system appears unique, strong, valid, but 
out of proportion in its provisional features, and resting upon sand rather 
than upon rock, The Arminian discovers antinomies in the fundamental 
propositions of the Calvinist, and wonders that intelligent men can em- 
brace them. When the Calvinist insists that divine foreknowledge implies 
divine fore-ordination, the Arminian laughs at such logic, and smites 
it with the trip-hammer of a mammoth major premise. When the Cal- 
vinist reasons in favor of infant damnation, the Arminian forges a vulean 
bolt of intellectual wrath against the inhuman syllogism, and summons 
the New Testament to help him. When the Calvinist declares that 
God, having fore-ordained sin, is nevertheless not the author of sin, the 
Arminian declares that such nonsense is unworthy of the human mind, 
and proceeds by unanswerable arguments to demolish the whole system. 
Calvinism is a good specimen of logic, but it is also the most notable ex- 
ample of illogical weakness in human thought. It would be presumptu- 
ous for the Arminian, who believes he can laugh the antinomies of Calvin 
out of court, to claim that his system is logically sound in all its parts, 
and free of all intellectual aberration. As to its fundamental propositions, 
he may claim that they are scriptural; as to the argument for the system, 
he may claim that it is solid and unimpeachable; as to its superiority as 
a fulcrum for the moral elevation of society, he can justify it by the facts 
of history; but he should hesitate to proclaim that it is unimprovable, or 


that it is equally strong in all its conclusions, 
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In respect to its relation to other theological systems, Arminianism, 
though perhaps not the final result of theological evolution, must be re- 
garded as the consummation of all antecedent religious expression, and 
as the recovered force of primitive Christianity. Nevertheless, the old 
systems which have been supplanted should not be underrated, nor 
treated with any other than the profoundest respect. Differing as the 

rminian does with the Calvinist, the latter has not held to an unmean- 
ing or a feeble theology, and deserves not the persecution he inflicted 
upon the former when he first announced his espousal of the new faith. 
Under Maurice, the Prince of Orange, Arminian divines were condemned 
as heretics; but the followers of Arminius are not disposed to condemn 
the followers of Calvin as heretics. Neither are heretics; and James Ar- 
minius has his revenge in the process of repudiation of Calvinism going 
on at the present time in the Calvinistic Churches of this country. With 
its contradictions, intellectual tyrannies, and oppressive theological tend- 
encies the world owes much to Calvinism, and parts with it now with 
sympathy yet loud hallelujahs. It has stimulated learning, produced a 
vast literature, resisted Roman Catholicism, and, systematizing scriptu 
ral doctrines, made them accessible to devout scholars, and gave authority 
to the Protestant idea of the Christian Church. It magnified God, but did 
not make him honorable; it degraded man, and blamed him for his deg- 
radation: it recognized a relation between God and man, with all the ad- 
vantages on the side of God; and it compelled by its tyrannies a revision 

f the scriptural teaching of the great factors in redemption, and especially 
of the position and rights of man under the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Cal- 
vinism was a system adapted to the people who first received it, and ac- 
complished a work germane to the great purposes of the Gospel. If it was 
not so valuable for the teachings it enforced, it proved its worth in sug- 
gesting the necessity of a modified predestination and of a liberalism in 
soteriology unknown since the third century. It is not renounced as a her- 
esy, but asa broken staff upon which man can no longer lean; it is aban- 
doned as a sinking vessel, once useful, but no longer available. 

In this treatment of Arminianism we have not mentioned its modifica- 
tion and development under Wesleyan or Methodist leadership in England 
and America, because in essential doctrine the differences between its 
earlier and later forms are not conspicuous enough to require separate dis- 
cussion, The origin of Arminianism in England, its incorporation with 
the Wesleyan movement, and its introduction into American Methodism, 
are subjects of imposing interest in our ecclesiastical history; but there is 
no single point more valuable than the Arminianizing of John Wesley. 


Where did he get his theology? Who taught him the specialties of the 


Holland divine? In what sense was Wesley an Arminian? Evidently 


there was no bond of sympathy between the Arminians of Holland and the 


Wesleyans of England, though they held primarily to the same categories 


of faith, and resisted Calvinism by the same course of argument. Richard 
Watson was undoubtedly a student of Hollandic literature; but it is not 


so certain that John Wesley, 


his early life, was molded by the Dutch 
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theology. Even before Arminius thundered his philippics against some of 
the teachings of Calvin, English thought, by its own ferment, was bring- 
ing forth the germs of a new theology, and was preparing the ancestral 
Wesleyan line for its reception, Latimer and Hooker were liberals in the 
Church of England, and later, Cudworth, Jeremy Taylor, Chillingworth, 
Stillingfleet, and Whitby entertained Arminian conceptions, and gave 
currency to a seemingly indigenous theological liberalism that the Wesley 
family embraced and advertised to the world. Is it too much to say, that 
in this floating Arminian but unorganized Christian sentiment in England 
were the seeds of truth that finally lodged in the Wesley family, and ger- 
minated in the sunshine of a rich Christian experience, producing the real 
theology that has governed the Methodism of the world? Itis susceptible 
of proof that John Wesley imbibed the doctrine of justification by faith 
from his mother, neither Luther nor Arminius directly influencing his 
judgment or enlightening his understanding in this doctrine; but where 
did Susanna Wesley get the doctrine? Not from the Thirty-nine Articles, 
but rather from the latent Arminianism in public thought, or from the 
testimony of her spiritualized consciousness, which was far better. Doubt- 
less John Wesley was indebted to Zinzendorf for some notions, for, hav- 
ing conversed with him at Herrnhut, he records the salient points of the 


Moravian teacher, with his dissentient opinions. For his ideas of the 


doctrine of Christian perfection he was indebted, according to some of 
his reviewers, to Fénelon and Macarius. While his indebtedness can be 
made out to his mother, to the Church of England, to a growing liberal- 
ism in the English mind, to the Moravians, and to distinguished writers 
of different sects, it is difficult to trace an early connection with the Hol- 
land teacher, though the pregnant ideas of the controversy between Ar- 
minians and Calvinists were known to him. 

It is quite certain that, in the progress of his theological development, 
he came in contact with the Hollandic spirit, and was influenced to a 
courageous declaration of Arminian principles by the discovery that 
Arminius had announced the fundamental ideas of a new theology.* What 
we doubt is the influence of Arminius upon him in the early or formative 
period of his religious life. Wesleyanism was properly, therefore, the 
beginning of a new theology in England, as Arminianism was the begin- 
ning of a new theology on the Continent, and the former proved to be the 
counterpart of the latter. We often speak of Wesleyan Arminianism, 
meaning by it a development of the Arminian principle by John Wesley 
and his followers. Arminius was the original fountain-head of true 
Christian thought to Europe; Wesley was the exponent of a broader 
though not different system, and has won the direct leadership of Meth- 
odism. Arminius checked, but did not overcome, Calvinism; Wesley 
shouted the truth, so that the isles of the seas have heard it and the hills 
skip like lambs for joy on account of it, and the ultraism of Geneva tears 
its robes and asks for the simple garments of the sons of God. 

* Vide Wesley's Works, vol. vi, pp. 132-134. 
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THE ARENA. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC POPULATION—STUDIES IN SADLIER’S 
CATHOLIC DIRECTORY FOR 1890. 


Tus is the fifty-eighth annual publication. It is a small octavo, in paper, 
containing, with advertisements, nine hundred and twenty-five pages. 

This issue has full official reports of all dioceses, vicariates, prefectures, 
etc., in the United States, Canada, British West Indies, Ireland, England, 
and Scotland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Australia, 

However valuable and interesting the statistics of the Catholic Church 
of Rome may be as to other countries, this article will confine itself to 
the facts concerning the Catholic Church in the United States. They are 
as follows: Population 8,277,039. [This is presumably an estimate by 
Sadlier, and of this sum 1,476,375 are given by him as ‘‘ conjectural.” 
Concerning these ‘‘ conjectural ” cases, the editor appends the following 
foot-note: ‘‘The figures with asterisk (*) are conjectural, and certainly 
low. The Catholic population must exceed ten millions,” ] Priests, 8,332; 
7,523 churches and 3,302 chapels—of both 10,825. Thirty-five theological 
seminaries, with 2,182 students; 102 colleges, 635 academies, 553 char- 
itable institutions, 3,194 parochial schools, with 633,288 pupils; 13 arch- 
bishops, 73 bishops, 13 archdioceses, 66 dioceses, 5 vicariates apostolic, 
and one prefecture apostolic. 

Crane’s Universal Atlas, 1889, says: ‘‘The Roman Catholics claim to 
have 6,370,588 adherents of that faith in the United States (Roman Cath- 
olic Directory of 1882), but church membership is not reported.” This 
statement is an admission of inexactness in his own figures as to the Cath- 
olic population, and if not so of all of them certainly of those which are 
marked ‘‘conjectural.” If he had had the exact figures as to population, 
and had given them, then the Catholic population in his directory must 
have ‘‘ exceeded ten millions,” Not having these he estimated them, 
and of these estimated figures he indicates nearly 1,500,000 adduced by 
him as ‘‘conjectural.” 

All the foregoing figures from Sadlier, except those giving the Catholic 
population (not members, observe), seem to be counts of statistical figures 
taken from authentic sources, as church records, or school registers, or 
from reliable minutes of charitable or other institutions. Taking all the 
figures as exact, except those as to Catholic population, the estimate of 
the Catholic population seems large and quite out of proportion to the 
other facts cited. Take a few detailed examples as furnished by Sadlier: 

The archdiocese of Cincinnati has a quoted Catholic population of 
189,500. The churches and chapels are given as 231; priests, 226; average 
audiences for each church, 820; average parishioners for each priest, 838. 

Diocese of Cleveland, 0.: Catholic population (‘‘ conjectural ”), 209,325 ; 
churches and chapels, 32:3; priests, 208; average congregations for each 


church, 648; average parishioners for each priest 1,006, 
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Diocese of Detroit: Catholic population, 125,000; churches and chap- 
els, 209; priests, 145; average congregations to each church, 598; aver- 


age of parishioners to each priest, 869. 

Diocese of Syracuse, N. Y.: Average of audiences to each church, 704; 
average of parishioners to each priest, 1,333. 

Archdiocese of New York city: Catholic population, 800,000; priests, 
500; churches and chapels, 408. Average of audiences to each church, 
1,600; average of parishioners to each priest, 2,000. 

In these five examples, the average audience to each church is 874, and 
of parishioners to each priest is 1,409. 

Taking the aggregate Catholic statistics, estimated and exact, each 
church would have an average seating capacity of 764, and each priest 
would lave on an average the care of 993 parishioners. 

Assigning to the 16,000 Methodist Episcopal ministers as many parish- 
ioners, relatively, as the Catholics assign to their priests, the Methodist 
Episcopal parishioners would number 15,888,000. 

Assigning to the 22,106 Methodist Episcopal churches an average seat- 
ing capacity equal to that of the Catholic churches, the congregations of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church would aggregate 16,890,000. 

Let us take another form of comparison. The ministers of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church number 16,300. The Catholic priests number 8,332, 
or only about half as many of the latter as of the former. Yet the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, with almost twice as many ministers as the Cath- 
olics have, has by count 2,265,201 members, less than one third the number 
of members the Roman Catholic Church has; and an actual average of 
150 parishioners to each minister, as compared with the 993 parishioners 
to each priest of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has 22,106 churches, almost twice as 
many as those of the Roman Catholic Church. Yet an average seating 
capacity of 103 in each Methodist church would seat all her 2,250,000 of 
members, 

Two things would modify this comparison: 

1. The congregations of Protestant and Catholic Churches, alike, con- 
tain many who are not members of any Church. 

2. The Roman Catholics, it is alleged, count all their children as mem- 
bers. The Methodists count as members only those who are enrolled as such 
upon their personal application and upon the profession of their faith. 

Deducting, therefore, from the 8,277,089 of the estimated Catholic 
population three fifths for the children, the adult membership of that 
church would be 8,310,824. Deducting one tenth of this alleged esti- 
mate for attenders who are not members, the actual adu/t membership of 
that Church would be 2,979,742; add three fifths for Catholic children, 
and you have as the probable and proximate adult and infant membership 
of the Catholic Church in the United States, 4,766,386. 

From all this it is concluded that Sadlier’s estimate of the Catholic 
population is excessive. T. H. PEARNE, 

Springfield, O. 
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OUR INDIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


There is only one Methodist Theological Seminary among the 
250,000,000 of souls in India. It was founded in 1872 by the gift 
from Rev. D. W. Thomas, of the North India Conference, of $20,000. 
It has so far turned out 165 native missionaries, and 44 Christian 
teachers. The importance of this seminary to mission-work in India 
cannot be overestimated. Bishop Foster, on looking over the work, pro- 
nounced it the most important enterprise in the Indian field. Bishop 
Thoburn said, in his address to the Central Conference: ‘‘ Our theolog- 
ical seminary at Bareilly has become more than ever a necessity to our 
work, especially in North India. The present demand for more 
anointed preachers of the word in India is more imperative than it has 
ever been before. We need a hundred men at once to enter the doors 
now open before us.” Such is the demand, Ultimate victory depends 
on native evangelists and pastors, This seminary should be made a real 
West Point for the missionary war in India, Foreign missionaries can 
initiate the campaign, but a native ministry must carry it to completion. 
Too much importance cannot be attached to the training of the men. If 
ministers in America, notwithstanding the aid derived from Christian 
civilization, from the Church, and the Christian home, need the training 
of the theological seminary, much more by far do our candidates brought 
in from paganism and Islam. The call for native pastors and evangelists 
is great. Converts are numbered by the thousands annually. They are 
scattered in at least a thousand towns and villages. They must be or- 
ganized into circuits under pastors. This work is rapidly spreading, and 
pastors and evangelists must be multiplied. Calls constantly come to the 
school for preachers. The demand is already far beyond the capacity of 
the school. The present year 60 are enrolled in the theological seminary, 
and 24 as normal students. Some 45 women, the wives of the students, 
are also pursuing a course of training for mission-work, thus making an 
attendance of 129. For this important institution and its pressing need 
a paltry endowment of only some $50,000 has been got together, with 
buildings valued at about $12,500. All this is much below the demands 
of the case, and is not worthy of the great Methodist Episcopal Church 
and its missionary enterprise. We have been pressing this subject on the 
attention of Secretaries and Board and Church, with patient persistence 
—faint, at times, over the delay in raising this institution to a plane of 
efficiency and usefulness equal to the opening. Not ignorant of the fact 
that Methodism has many men of wealth, who could with small effort 
and but little of self-denial lift us at once to a place of far greater power 
as a missionary institution, we sometimes sigh out the query, O Lord, 
how long? For want of money our disabilities are great. The staff of 
teachers is not what it should be. Here we have all the demands of a 
theological seminary in any land. The principal is able to give his 
entire time to the work, but only half the time of another foreign mis- 


sionary can be secured, with the partial time of two native teachers for 
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the seminary. The institution should now have money enough to com- 
mand the full service of at least two foreign missionaries, with the 
required native assistants, in the course of theology. We should have 
ample funds to supply liberally teachers of the classic languages of the 
East—Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit. These are so connected with Ori- 
ental learning that it becomes very desirable that some of our men, who 
show aptitude in this direction, take these up. We are not able to give 
the attention to Greek and Hebrew demanded, simply for want of a larger 
faculty: still something is done in these languages, with encouraging re- 
sults. The theory of religious instruction requires that religious teachers 
teach from the original text of their sacred books. It is the taunt of the 
Moslem, flung in the face of our native preachers, that they know only 
translations. The Moslem, indeed, generally imagines that the original is 
lost. We must have more teachers to supply this want. Besides all this, 
an ample endowment would help us to many appliances now wanting, as 
maps, charts, books, furniture, etc. Precious time and strength, that are 
more than gold in teaching, are spent in correspondence, calculations, 
planning, economizing, begging, etc., trying to build up a deficient en- 
dowment, and fit it to a demand far beyond the fund in hand. We have 
faith to believe that if the ear of Methodism can be gained this state of 
things will not last. T. J. Bcorr. 
Bareilly, India, 


THE SOUTH—SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


From a study of these questions for years I am convinced that two 
steps toward pacification could be taken which would involve no sacrifice 
of principle and might do much good. 

1. All of the denominations involved might make one concession. The 
names of Conferences are often a source of needless irritation. For in- 
stance, in the State of Arkansas the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
has three Conferences—the Arkansas, the Little Rock, and the White 
River. When we re-entered the field, we called our work the Arkansas; 
and when, by separation, that became a white Conference, the colored 
brethren took the name of Little Rock. With the great increase of col- 
ored population in that State, our Little Rock Conference may become as 
large a body as is the white Conference of the Methodist Episcopal, South, 
which took the name long before our own Church used it; and the con- 
fusion, now irritating, will become worse. These two Churches could 
at least agree so to change the nomenclature of their Annual Conferences 
as to avoid such irritation, and no one be hurt an atom. 

2. The second suggestion is entirely different, and has to do with the 
two great Methodist Episcopal Churches in the South. In each Church 
are ministers who are broad and true. Often these men are, by reason of 
health or environment, hardly at ease in their present section of country. 
Suppose that twenty good men were practically transferred from each 
Church to the other. What would result? An amelioration of environ- 
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ment, possibly, for the change should not be made without a probability 
of this outcome. Each man would make a center of influence. If he 
were true, that influence would be salutary, modifying. We predict that 
within five years the score would become a round hundred, and a better 
sentiment prevail. There are many Southern preachers who would be 
most welcome in our pulpits, and possibly the reverse is true. 

Anita, Iowa, ALFRED Noon. 


RACIAL SUPREMACY. 


The fact has abundant historical proof that a spirit of pride, vanity, 
and self-exaltation has characterized all the leading families or nations 
of the earth. It is now claimed that the Anglo-Saxons are the impe- 
rial race, destined to overshadow and subdue, with their language and 
civilization, the world of mankind. And we of the States of America 
boast our free government, our enlightened institutions, our broad do- 
main, and our brilliant future as a great commonwealth. Without any 
adequate preparation for the supreme crisis, we even dare to claim that 
our country shall be Christianity’s decisive battle-ground, and the hottest 
fight in the Mississippi valley! 

May it not be possible that we have underrated the virtues and the 
ability of other races? If the quality of a people is in some manner at- 
tested by its age, what shall we say of the Methuselah among the nations 
who to-day occupies that ancient seat of empire on the eastern slopes of 
Asia? The mental power of the Japanese, according to intelligent Eu- 
ropean observers, is simply marvelous, ‘‘ especially in the deeper problems 
of philosophy and metaphysics.” In the great imperial University of 
Tokio, eight thousand students are daily plodding their way into the 
wider realms of knowledge. No class of mind has evinced a keener per- 
ception of many of the fundamental principles of learning than the sages 
of India and China. Western enterprise is developing the physical forces 
of nature, and in military prowess has given the*Occident ascendency 
over the Orient; but, if ‘‘ knowledge is power,” and if the keen, subtle, 
unwearied intellect of the East should develop unlooked-for and unlimited 
capacity of acquiring what we know, and of pushing investigation into 
other fields of research, who can foretell the result ? 

And what if the Asiatics should take into their political, social, and 
commercial life a genuine faith in Christianity, with a spirit of sincere 
obedience to divine law and practical conformity to all the conditions of 
true national greatness! Might not the star of empire hasten on its 


western course, until it shall once more shine, but with new and added 
luster, over the cradle of the liuman race ? L. N. WHEELER. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE WORK OF PREPARATION. 


THE young minister is continually engaged in a work of preparation. 
Even though he has finished a ‘‘ college course,” and after that a ‘‘ theo- 
logical course,” and after that a ‘‘ post-graduate course,” and then a 
‘*course of special study abroad,” he must begin his ministry with the 
pressure of a perpetual ‘‘ preparation” upon him. He must organize his 
church. He must begin to find and to find out his people. He must 
begin to prepare sermons. He must prepare lessons for the younger mem- 
bers of his flock—Sunday lessons and week-day class lessons. There are 
no ‘‘old sermons” on hand, The few that have grown during his years 
of general study are soon given to his eager flock, and he must ‘‘ work up ” 
new sermons. Ah, if they could only grow! Favored youth! Mind dis- 
ciplined by years of careful study, under skill:ul and learned professors, in 
association with ambitious class-mates, in the stimulating atmosphere of 
college and seminary, with the broadening and quickening effects of cross- 
ing the ocean and traveling the Continent; and there is the inspiration of 
foreign university, of professors, and of fellow-students from all parts of 
the world! Favored young pastor! But all this preparation is to be fol- 
lowed by—more preparation. The very largeness of the world the accom- 
plished student bas entered, and the very loftiness of his ideals, makes his 
work the more difficult, as he sits down in his study during the early weeks 
of his pastoral term. But he has his hands full—what with calls to be 
made and callers who come at the wrong time, and who tarry too long at 
a time; what with social acknowledgements and returns on which his 
young wife insists; and what with the papersand magazines and the corre- 
spondence, and the plans for some co-operative church work, in which all 
the pastors of the place are interested, and—the two sermons for next 
Sunday! Poor fellow! 

Here is another young minister who never finished and, sotto voce, who 
never began a college course, who never saw a theological seminary in 
his life, and to whom ‘‘ post-graduate ” courses are an impossibility, anc 
who thinks he will never see the ocean, and who is in another and a 
neighboring church of the same town where the college and seminary and 
post-graduate and educated-abroad brother is located. He is a pastor 
too. And he has a flock. And the flock want a success in pulpit and 
pastoral service. And the fellow married early, and there are children to 
be fed and educated, and the salary is not large, not so large as that of 
the gifted, cultured brother in the granite church yonder. Then our un- 
educated minister is refined and sensitive and ambitious. He wonders, 
both before and after preaching, how on earth he ever assumed such an 
oftice—so high, so holy, so full of responsibility. One answer always 
comes: ‘*God calls you!” He had tried to get out of it a hundred times. 
Ilis face burned and his heart palpitated as he realized the greatness of 
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his work and his own unfitness for it. Sut that voice, ‘‘God calls 
you!” he could not stifle. And he said: ‘‘By God’s help I will make 
what preparation I can.” 

He had some preparation, of course: a good high school training, a 
delight in books, power to fix attention, ability to think, and to find 
thoughts—some of which he afterward recognized in other men’s books, 
and some which he never found anywhere; an unflinching faith in God 
and in the Bible as God’s word, and in Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour, 
and in the Holy Spirit as an indwelling Comforter and giver of strength; 
a real interest in people; in all kinds of people; an interest in them as 
immortal beings, and as present neighbors, as citizens of a great repub- 
lic, and as parents of little children. Thus it will be seen he had some 
preparation. He was very much such a man as Dwight L. Moody, in his 
spirit of consecration and in his personal power, with more education at the 
beginning. While he looked on with a sort of envy (not a thread of self- 
ishness in it), as he listened to the well-educated pastor of the other church, 
this same brother, favored by the schools, looked on with very much the 
same feeling as he listened to the fervor and force and divine unction and 
common sense of his uneducated brother in the ministry of Jesus Christ, 
Both men had to engage in the work of preparation. 

Perhaps the untrained man ought to leave the ministry for a time and 
enter at least a theological school. Or he ought to begin at the beginning 
and go through college. Many men who prematurely enter the ministry 
ought to do that. But once in a while a man, although he tries, cannot 
do it. His brethren discourage it. His conscience forbids. The voice 
says at midnight: ‘‘God calls ycu!” Somehow he dares not disobey it. 
But he must make preparation. And he does. The odds are against him, 
but he has purposed, and, with a will like a sword, he hews a straight 
way through every difficulty. He tries and wins. And how does he go 
to work? It is to tell this that we take pen in hand. 

First of all, he takes a sort of an inventory of his intellectual and liter- 
ary life. What has he done in the way of study? What books did he take 
in the beginning? And who were his teachers? How much time has 
he given to study in his life? So many years at school; so many teachers; 
so much work finished. Here are the books he has diligently read. Take 
all the books that have helped to make him and put them over here on 
this shelf and on that. How little he has done! How little he knows! 
But away with that! To-morrow, not yesterday! A little retrospection 
is wholesome, but one can thrive better on a very little of it. 

To do his best he must be at his best, physically. He must sleep 
soundly, eat wisely and regularly, exercise much, breathe the fresh air, 
and keep cheerful. The brain is a part of the body, and a sound stomach 
is a great help to the brain. He must be systematic. And he so pur- 
poses in his heart. 

But what work has he to do? The ‘pastoral visiting.”” That he puts 
down on his list of ‘‘demands upon my time.’ ‘‘ Sermons for the next 
Sunday.” Alas! what time they will take! ‘Conference studies,” 
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Alas! what time is left for them? The fellow deliberately writes down 
as the fourth item—‘‘ Help and good cheer for Mary and the children.” 
He has the idea that a minister is still a man; that the professional respon- 
sibilities do not release him from the duties of husband and father; and 
that, although the ‘‘ visits’? must be made and the ‘‘ sermons” prepared, 
and the ‘‘ studies ” pursued, the wife of his youtl and the children of his 
love must receive from husband and father ‘‘ help” and “ cheer.” 

Our unprepared young minister has struck the true key-note of Christian 
life to begin with. To preach he must study, but to preach well and to 
visit he must BE. ‘‘ Life” is the secret of ministerial power. “Use” is 
the end of life. He who resolves to be and to help is on the highway 
which leads to largest success. 

The next wise thought that came to the young candidate was this: 
Somehow I must unify the diverse services of pulpit, study, pastorate, and 
fireside so as to get help from all for each. I must make home life with 
my wife and children help me in pastoral work and in the preaching of the 
Gospel. I must make pastoral work help me in the pulpit. I must con- 
nect my work of preparation on the Conference course with my pastoral, 
pulpit, and domestic life, so that every service I render will contribute 
to success in the examination I must pass. How he did this we shall see 
later on. 

One fixed resolve he formed: I will be in my study every morning 
from 8 o’clock to 12:30. Stewards, class-leaders, visiting brethren, shall 
not disturb me. I must serve my people in the pulpit. I must, therefore, 
cultivate my mind, explore fields of truth, prepare wise words for Sunday, 
and master the studies prescribed by the Church as conditions for my full 
admission into the ministry. What I must do I wm do! 

There is a sequel. 


LAW PARLIAMENT. 


This series of questions and answers on Church letters, from 1 to 7, are 
by Rev. 8. G. BLancuarD, of California; from 8 to 10 by Bishop Merrill. 

1, Question. Who have a right to church letters? 

Answer, Acceptable members who actually intend removing their 
membership from one charge to another. 

2. Ques. Is a vote of the church required in giving a church letter ? 

Ans. No; the pastor is authorized to give letters to members in good 
standing. 

3. Ques. May a pastor refuse to grant a letter to a member intending 
removal ¢ 

Ans. He may for reasons in his judgment sufficient, provided he pro- 
ceed at once in the trial of such member, if said member is willing to be 
tried. 

4. Ques, What is a pastor’s duty on giving a church letter ? 

Ans. To notify the pastor within the bounds of whose charge the per- 
son holding the letter has removed, if practicable. 
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5. Ques. What is the duty of a pastor on receiving a church letter ? 

Ans. To inform the pastor of the charge granting the letter that he 
may know that the responsibility of said member to that charge has 
ceased. 

6. Ques. How long is a church letter valid? 

Ans. Only one year from its date, unless renewed by the pastor of the 
church which granted it. 

7. Ques. Is a person who holds a church letter still a member of the 
church? 

Ans. Yes; a letter does not make him any less a member of the church 
while it remains valid. 

8. Ques. When a person retains a letter a year without depositing it 
elsewhere, can he have it renewed after the year expires, or must all ap- 
plications for renewal be made before the expiration of the year ? 

Ans. The letter may be renewed on application made after the year 
expires, provided satisfactory reason be given for not depositing it sooner. 

9. Ques. If it is not deposited at all and no application made for re- 
newal, does the person holding it still retain membership in the church 
that gave the letter ? 

Ans. He does; for it is not the receiving the letter that removes his 
membership, but the act of depositing it in another church. One cannot 
get out of the Church except by expulsion or withdrawal, the latter in 
writing. 

10. Ques. When may a pastor report a member removed without 
letter ? 

Ans. After an absence of twelve months, and when his residence is 
not known. 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR EXAMINATION. 


Rev. R. H. Poo.ey, Appleton, Wis. On preparation of Harman on 
Old Testament, chapters xxi-lii. I would advise: (1.) Turn to the excel- 
lent page of contents for each chapter, and ponder well, almost commit- 
ting. (2.) Turn to the chapter, and before commencing to read master 
in a similar way the sub-heads of content’s headings. This will make the 
reader eager to reach the discussion and fix the author’s answer. (3.) Take 
pencil and blank tablet, and after reading and digesting each sub-head 
write down in your own language, in the tersest possible form, the sub- 
stance of each discussion. After handling each chapter thus compare your 
tablet answers with contents again, and sub-heads of authors. 

Dr. James H. Porrs, Editor Michigan Advocate, on Harman on New 
Testament, chapters i-xviii: Assuming that the design of the examiner 
alirays is to ascertain what the probationer knows about arguments of the 
book, I would advise the student, (1.) To thoroughly fix in mind the 
scope and plan of Dr. Harman’s argument. (2.) To write out in the few- 
est possible words a statement of the errors which the author refutes, and 
a full synopsis of the arguments by which he refutes them. (3.) To also 
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put in shape for memorizing the positive proofs advanced by the author in 
support of the genuineness and authenticity of the four gospels, (4.) To 
keep in memory any salient points and important facts bearing upon any 
question of interest most likely to catch the examiner's eye in preparing 


for the examination. 

Dr. J. B. VAN METER of Baltimore, on Pope, vol ii: (1.) Let the stu- 
dent ponder the three topics of the volume, till their relation to each other 
is completely established in his mind and ideas begin to crystalize around 
them. He may test himself by undertaking to write an essay with these 
three topics as its outline. (2.) Follow a similar plan with the leading 
subdivisions of each topic—those in small capitals. (3.) Keeping this 
outline in mind read the whole volume in the fewest possible sittings, 
making no effort to retain details, but aiming at a comprehensive view of 
the discussion. Pause, however, on definitions of terms, which should 
always be mastered, (4.) Let him now study each section in the light of 
this comprehensive view, and in as much detail as time and abilities will 
admit. Made a careful analysis as he reads and note particularly where 
and why his own judgment refuses to range with the conclusions of the 
author. (5.) Review from this analysis and these notes. Re-examine dif- 
ferences. (6.) Forget all about Pope and his book as soon as possible, 
and look at the subjects studied simply as subjects, and weigh the proofs 
brought into argument independently of the force given them by the mind 
of the author, through which they were sifted. 

Dr. D. C. Ripaway of Kearney, Kan., on Pope, vol. iii: Taking the ta. 
ble of contents as an analysis, read by this each topic separately three times 
before touching any other. For example, take first, Regeneration: read 
through carefully, comparing as you read the text of the book with the 
author’s analysis in the table of contents, and make notes of your own, 
On the second reading, disregard the author’s analysis, and in this read- 
ing make an analysis of your own, which in the third reading you should 
compare with the author’s and verify by the text of the volume, Then 
take up Topic II, Christian Sanctification, and treat it similarly, and so 
on ad finem. 


PROGRESS. 


A notable Itinerants’ Club was held May 1-15, at Atlanta, under the 
management of the Faculty of Gammon Theological Seminary. The pro- 
gramme consisted of lectures on Practical Theology, Doctrinal Theology, 
Elocution, Conversations on Biblical Studies and the Conference Course 
of Study, and Lectures on General Topics, all interesting and instructive. 

Several of the Spring Conferences appointed committees to report on 
the advisability of the organization of clubs, and in a majority of the 
Conferences clubs were established. 

The movement is spreading, not because it is new, but because it is 
necessary to self-culture and a broader view of the ministerial life. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 


FOREIGN RESUME. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 

THERE is a universal cry throughout Europe for some means to protect 
youth from the evil influence of the vile sheets that are yearly leading 
them more and more deeply into an unfathomable slough of baseness, 
This cry has become more shrill than ever just now in France, from the 
fact that lately two young bandits were sent to the guillotine. A French 
jury would, almost certainly, recommend such to mercy on account of 
their youth; but, in the case of these, the cynicism of their attitude before 
the court was such, and the gravity of their crime so great, that the hearts 
of the jury were closed to pity. 

The indulgence of courts and juries has at last wearied at the constant 
progression of crime among the young, almost reaching the merest infants, 
No daily sheet can be opened in any capital of the continent without the 
chance, yea, almost the certainty, of meeting the recital of some sinister 
crime committed by young villains, and most often in gangs. Not sel- 
dom, indeed, this is a mixed school, where young girls lend a formidable 
support to the precocious depravity. 

The great community asks the grave question as to whence comes this 
fearful moral degradation. And people of preconceived ideas are quite 
ready to answer that the fault lies in the schools, with godless teachers 
and teachings, which now in some sections abound, while others declare 
the trouble to be the liberty, or rather license, of the press. It is beyond 
doubt that instruction void of the religious element, if it does not con- 
stitute a preparation for vice, is by no means a preservative against it. 
The danger of vile literature is so evident that it must share a large part 
of the responsibility for the fearful corruption of youth. 

But unwholesome publications and immoral plays are often the auxili- 
aries and accomplices—the dissolving agencies—of an irresistible power. 
Here, alas! it is also the bad example of parents, their disordered life, or 
their indifference; there it is the absence of a home, or of all family life. 
Sometimes it is the conditions of their industrial life, which keeps from 
the home all day the father and the mother also, who are both obliged 
to earn their bread at the expense of neglecting the care and education of 
their children; elsewhere it is the vagabondage resulting from poverty. To 


these exterior causes one may often add hereditary predisposition to evil, 
especially that which proceeds from excessive use of alcoholic drinks, to 
say nothing of other vile instincts that are simply dormant. 

But, whatever may be the real cause of the evil, its gravity is incontest- 
able, and all minds and nations are searching for aremedy. It will be 
perceived that, as a branch of all discussions in the great labor conferences 
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of the hour, the degradation of childhood, in its various phases, is 
demanding attention, to the honor of our age and generation, and we are 
glad to perceive that, at last, in measure as the disease is growing is also 
the solicitude for its almost helpless victims; and the present emulation 
among nations in this good work is a gratifying spectacle. 


I. RELIGIOUS. 


AS THE GERMAN LUTHERANS SEE US! 

The German Lutherans are now paying us their compliments in regard 
to their language in our schools. We quote from the leading Lutheran 
organ published in Leipsic: 

‘‘Our readers are already aware that native Americans in North 
America have declared war against the German schools. Their allies are 
the irreligious Germans, who blow the same trumpet because the war 
against the German language is considered as an attack on the schools of 
the German churches... . 

‘*Tt is no longer to be concealed that these [American] laws aim at the 
suppression of the German tongue. Of the English papers, the Sentine/ in 
Milwaukee and the Tribune of Chicago came out with this confession in 
the fiercest wrath. They dread the increasing power of the Germans, and 
are determined to meet them with repressive laws. Those two journals 
refer to the policy of the Imperial German Government in excluding the 
French language from the schools of Alsace-Lorraine. But we may add 
that the government schools, stand so low that they are far surpassed by 
the work of the parochial schools, which are constructed on the German 
models and thoroughly taught by well-trained teachers. One can have 
no conception of the superficial character of the peculiar Yankee culture. 
The people build great school palaces, and spend immense sums for their 
schools, and that is the whole of it. . . . 

‘*But this nativistic fanaticism goes far beyond school legislation. 
That arch-enemy of the Germans, Senator Blair, goes at the Germans 
roughly. He demands that the candidate for naturalization shall be able 
to speak, read, and write English with ease, and must be able to carry 
on business in this tongue, and must be familiar with the principles of 
the Constitution of the United States, and the republican form of govern- 
ment. This is the direction in which the wind is blowing in school 
legislation, and it is no wonder that all German societies are entering 
their protest.” 


FROM RUSSIA. 

Religious persecution in Russia is as rife as ever. The so-called “ De- 
partment for Foreign Confessions” has just made a report on the special 
subject of the Lutheran faith—that is, the Protestant faith in Russia, 
The chief result of this report is the asserted unavoidable necessity of a 
change in the theological faculty of the University of Dorpat into a 
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theological school, with its seat at St. Petersburg. The animus of this 
movement is the fact that the University is, or was, a German school, and 
the only one in Russia. The aim now is to stamp it out as such by chang- 
ing its character entirely, and placing it right under the shadow of the 
chief authority. 


It is quite certain that this measure will be carried out, because it is in 
1 


harmony with the drift of matters in this field. With this affair accom 
plished, the University of Dorpat will be the only one in a Protestant 
country in Europe in which theology finds no place. The ulterior motive 
is to destroy the entire institution, so that the Protestant learning of the 
most of the students will entirely disappear. And this is in the face of, or 
perhaps because of, the fact that the number of Protestant students in the 
institution is on the increase, while the jurists and philologists are declin- 
ing. The general report also recommends that the Protestant congrega- 
tions all be placed under a strict control of the government. The re- 
spective churches still have the right to nominate pastors for vacant pul- 
pits, but the ratification depends entirely on the decision of the Minister 
of the Interior. And, again, all synods are to be under a much stricter 
control than in the past, and for all foreigners in Russia the following 
orders are to be regarded : Churches and chapels must be built near al 
the gold mines, and the attendance on Sundays on the part of the work- 
men iscompulsory. Schools must also be established in the regions of the 
sects; and in the Amoor lands no orthodox Christians shall be employed, 
and in these schools the Russian language is compulsory. And of the 
toleration of which the proclamation speaks, the following decree is a speci- 
men: In the district of Riga a pair in mixed marriage were imprisoned 
for three months for having their child baptized in the Protestant fait| 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE IN HUNGARY. 

It is quite a sign of progress that the Minister of Commerce has sent to 
all corporations interested an address that contains six paragraphs in rela- 
tion to the matter of Sabbath observance, that said bodies may express 
their judgment as to their character and feasibility: 1. On Sabbath all or- 
dinary labor must cease, except that of clear necessity. 2. Sabbath rest 
is to begin at 6 o’clock in the morning and last twenty-four hours. Small 
manufacturers may work till 12 o’clock on repair of machinery. All stores 
in the city must close at noon, and in the rural districts at 5 o'clock. 
3. The Minister of Commerce will co-operate with the Minister of the 
Interior and of Worship to denote the occupations for which exceptions 
may be made on account of the impossibility of the interruption of labor, 
or the necessity of the public, or for the purpose of public intercourse. 
Such exceptions are to be made for brewing and alcoholic distillation, and 
for certain processes in bleaching, dyeing, printing, and machine facto- 
ries, etc. But even with these there must be a relay of workers, so that 


each squad may have monthly one whole or two half Sabbaths free. 
5. Violators of these prescriptions will be fined from ten to three hundred 
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florins, 6. The law will go into operation two months after its publica- 
tion. The ordinance is a supplement to imperial Austrian law. The 
operation of printing is forbidden on the Sabbath, so that the Hungarian 
journals will not appear on Monday morning. 

The Hungarian Parliament is also now occupied with the matter of 
asylums for the protection of small children, in which there will be a 
total change in the administration. These protectories will be in some 
cases turned into summer asylums for children from four to six years of 
age, where they will be cared for and their bodily and mental develop- 
ment guarded, The minutiz of all this reform is almost amusing. 


THE WALLOONS IN HOLLAND. 


In the Protestant Church in Holland the parties are quite numerous. 
The Church of the Walloons resembles the Reformed Church in France— 
they have also the Orthodox and the Modern Churches. Why these names 
is not very clear, nor why the ‘‘ Liberals” should assume the name of “ Mod- 
erns” is not easily determined. But the doctrines and the differences are 
quite in the line of the French Churches, which is natural, as most of their 
pastors come from France. Though the Orthodox spring from different 
schools, they preserve among themselves quite a unity of doctrine. The 
Moderns are less easily classified, as they go from moderate liberalism to 
advanced radicalism. 

These tendencies exist legally in the Walloon Church, since the syn- 
odal regulations have been from time to time modified in a manner to 
permit all doctrines to co-exist with the same claim. Besides the cele- 
brated formula, ‘‘A free Church in a free State,” they willingly also place 
‘‘A neutral Church in a neutral State.” They forget that absolute liberty 
exists nowhere in any society. 

In a numerical point of view the strength of the two parties is about 
equally balanced. But in the meanwhile the control of the Church is in 
the hands of the Moderns; they control the elections, and at their will 
form the Walloon Commission, which governs the Churches in the inter- 
vals of the sessions and serves as an intermediary between them and the 
Reformed Synod. This situation is not in harmony with the actual state 
of affairs, because the Orthodox pastors have been for several years in the 
majority. Why the Orthodox party has not been able to conquer the 
place that belongs to it results from various reasons. To specify two of 
these: The first is the weakness of the Orthodox party as an ecclesiastical 
body; for as such it is weak. The second is the fact that the members of 
the Walloon Commission form a part of the Re-Union, with a deliberative 
voice, without being delegated by the Churches. This anomaly, which 
exists in no other ecclesiastical assembly, falsifies the majority, and has 
more than once been sufficient to secure the preponderance of the Modern 
party. The truth is, that each party deceives itself on its own merits. 
The Moderns like to boast of their liberalism, and they form a part with 
the Orthodox in the Walloon Commission, and they always understand 
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how to regulate their generosity so as best to subserve their own inter- 
ests. A confederation was recently established of the Churches, with the 
following declaration of principles: ‘‘ We, the pastors and laity of the 
Walloon Churches, confessing our belief in the word of God as contained 
in the two Scriptures as the only foundation of salvation, decide to meet 
annually in fraternal conference. Heartily attached to our Churches and 
their institutions, we believe that it is proper for us to meet in the same 
faith.” 


THE OLD CATHOLICS IN BAVARIA. 


Since the death of Dr. Déllinger the Bavarian authorities seem in- 
clined to take more decisive action toward the Old Catholics, who, of 
course, are not regarded with pleasant eyes. The government has just 
issued an order to the Committee of the Old Catholics of Bavaria, in- 
forming it that all Old Catholics from now on are no longer on the 
part of the government to be considered and treated as members of the 
Catholic Church. They will, as other sects, not be molested in their 
private domestic worship, but they may not as Catholics unite for the 
practice of their religion. 

From the various newspaper reports of the last few months it is learned 
how this ministerial decree came into existence. Orthodox Catholics con- 
sidered it a grievance that the Old Catholics were regarded by the goy- 
ernment as members of the Roman Catholic Church, and that Bishop Rein- 
kens should be permitted to perform the service of a Catholic bishop of 
the country. For, notwithstanding the small number of Old Catholics, 
and the fact that no absolute injury would entail to the Catholic Church 
because of their existence, their presence is nevertheless considered a 
violence to Christian honor. The Orthodox party in the Parliament 
endeavored to crowd out the Minister of Public Worship for favoring them 
to a certain extent, and thus the affair has caused considerable feeling. 

The principal side of this matter, and also some peculiar occurrences in 
tegard to it, are of such special interest that it may deserve a closer ex- 
amination. When the Old Catholic opposition to the decrees of the 
Vatican Council took form, this action was favored by many of the gov- 
ernments. But when one bishop after another gave up his original pro- 
test against the infallibility dogma, and the universal episcopacy of the 
Pope, the hopes of Old Catholicism were considered as destroyed. But 
nevertheless the Bavarian Minister of Worship protected the two or three 
Catholic priests who refused submission to the decrees, and were, there- 
fore, excommunicated, because the royal p/acet had never been granted to 
the decrees, which therefore did not exist for Bavaria, and so not for those 
Catholics who had not submitted to them, and who were afterward, as 
before, members of the Church acknowledged and indorsed by the State. 

This logic was received with great favor by the liberal element, and 
thus matters remained, even after the Old Catholics had elected a bishop 
and in many respects reformed the doctrine and worship. But, after all 


} 


the bishops and the great mass of the people had submitted to the action 
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of the Council, it would have been unreasonable to violate the concordat 
with the Vatican. All opposition and hesitation were futile—they were 
forced to accept the actuality as it was. The Minister of Worship has 
since tried to ride two horses-—he has favored the Old Catholics from his 
treasury, while he has indorsed catechisms which teach the dogma, The 
government now seems to think it is time to be consistent. 


il. LIL EBRAR Y, 
THE JEWS IN PRUSSIA. 


The increase of Jewish pupils in the higher schools of Prussia is becom- 
ing quite alarming and embarrassing to the authorities. No less a per- 
sonage than the Minister of Public Instruction is calling the attention of 
the Chambers to the unpleasant fact. 

In the lower schools they are able to make certain subdivisons so as to 
accommodate the scholars in certain demands, but in the higher ones this 
becomes troublesome, or almost impossible, and the Jews are crowding 
intothese. In Berlin, for instance, it has been found necessary to stop the 
classes because of the celebration of their New Year festivals; it was not 
possible to retain pupils enough in the classes to make it worth while to 
go on with them. And, to add to this discomfort, it was necessary to see 
that Jewish pupils should not remain behind in their studies, for they 
had, according to their religion, the perfect right to remain away from 
them during their high holidays. 

The trouble was still greater in Silesia and West Prussia. There it is 
not possible to keep up the schools on Saturdays with the stern ritual of 
the Jewish people. The educational authorities have been forcibly con- 
travened by the Jewish rabbins, who have absolutely forbidden their 
children to attend any exercises on Saturdays, which are full days in the 
Prussian schools, their free period being the afternoon of Wednesdays; 
and because the Jews there are so numerous it has been necessary to 
completely change the order of studies, 

In regard to this trouble the Minister expresses himself thus: ‘‘I am 
neither Semitic nor anti-Semitic, nor is the government, so far as I know; 
but in regard to a matter that so closely concerns educational administra- 
tion, I am forced to explain my situation, as it is the duty of the authori- 
ties to have their eyes open and not shut. The gymnasia proper have no 
confessional division of the students; but in Frankfort-on-the-Main a 
division has been granted to the Jewish element because of its numbers, 
There is also, there, a scientific or ‘real’ school for the Jews alone. But 
even this is not satisfactory, for the Jews are divided into two camps 
because of differences in their religious opinions. Now if in Frankfort 
the Jews cannot be united among themselves, is it to be wondered at that 
they must be separated from the Christians ?” 

“In one gymnasium in that city, out of 402 pupils, 107 of them are 
Jews; and in a classical gymnasium of 334 pupils, 140 are Jews. Now 
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to this add the fact that other religions are penetrating into the school 
relations. The church festivals of the Catholics fall on different days 
from those of the Jews, so that they are obliged to use a number of days 
in a manner quite hostile to the regular programme. On account of this 
fact, we are forced to use some days for repetitions or reviews, that the pu- 
pils may not suffer at the advance of those who have been regular in their 


attendance. Thus we lose at least two weeks in the course of the vear. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

An instructive statistical report of primary education in France has 
just made its appearance. At the present time there are about 87,000 of 
these schools in France and Algeria; about 16,000 of these are private 
schools. In these are employed 147,874 teachers of both sexes; the num- 
ber of pupils amounts to over 6,000,000, of which 5,000,000 are in the 
public schools, and the remainder in the private schools; the expense for 
all these schools amounts to 173,000,000 francs, the share of this com- 
ing from the congregations amounts to 30,000,000. Jesides these regu- 
lar expenses, there have been expended in the last ten years about 527,- 
000,000, and this mainly for erection of new buildings and the repair of 
the old. Since 1882 the increase in the public schools has been six per 
cent., and in the private schools seven. 

As a result of the new school law in 1882 the decrease in the schoois 
controlled by the Christian Brothers and the Sisters of Charity is about 
22,005, but the public schools have increased to the same extent. This 
transfer in fayor of the lay schools has affected only the public schools. 
In the private schools the relation has been totally different; the number 
of private schools kept by members or orders has increased by 1,500. 
The efforts of the statesmen of the third Republic to exclude the religious 
element from the common schools has, according to this, not been very 
successful: the majority of the republican journals conceal this fact; but 
the inexorable figures disclose the real state of the case. 

It has turned out that whenever a secular teacher has taken the place of 
a religious teacher of the Christian Brothers a private school led by a con- 
greganist has been opened. It has thus only been possible to the State 
in the years 1882-88 to gain from the orders through the public school 
the num¥er of 85,000 pupils, while, on the contrary, the increase in the 
clerical private schools has been almost 100,000. The French freethink 
ers have therefore in this respect but little inducement to boast of their 
victory; for the peasants, now as formerly, as well as the working-men 
generally, send their children to establishments of the Christian Brothers 


and Sisters. 


A STUDY OF VINET. 

A book of deep interest at present, bearing the above title, has just 
come from the press of the French Protestants. The author displays a 
fine talent for analysis, and brings out into full light the complete unity 
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of Vinet’s religious conception, This book is peculiarly opportune at 
the present time, when a decided reaction is appearing against his lofty 
and fruitful tendency. One might understand this reaction if Vinet 
were the object of some indefinable fetichism which would make him 
an indisputable authority. But he himself has taught us to use toward 
the most esteemed teachers that liberty of thought which endeavors not 
simply to repeat a lesson learned, but to draw from it the consequences 
of the principles laid down. 

We may not hesitate to say that every tendency hostile to the spirit 
of Vinet, which is that of the great innovators in the evangelical theology 
in our epoch in every country, will only end in the most lamentable 
return toward ecclesiastical authority, if it were impelled to its ultimate 
sequel—which is not yet the case in French Protestantism. It would 
succeed in making only scribes or skeptics, perhaps both, for external 
authority is the natural bond of these two classes of mind, which form in 
reality only one. It is very certain that this accusation of skepticism is 
to-day aimed at Vinet, and his defense is the duty of his admirers, 


MADAME DE STAEL. 

A distinguished German lady, known as Countess Leyden, has published 
a beautiful work on Madame de Staél, in which she dwells largely on her 
sojourn at Weimar, the home of Goethe and Schiller. Nothing can be 
more interesting and piquant than the anecdotes relative to this period, 
and the impressions produced by that celebrated woman. 

Schiller says of her: ‘‘ The volubility of her speech is astonishing; one 
must be all ears to follow her. She will explain, penetrate, measure every 
thing. She admits nothing obscure or inaccessible; and in the regions 
which she cannot illumine with her torch there exists nothing for her.” 
Charlotte Schiller says of her: ‘‘ We are in a perpetual strain of mind 
when she is with us; it is one continuous movement; she wishes to know 
every thing, see every thing, understand every thing. Whether at table or 
in the drawing-room she attacks the most insoluble problems, and even 
the greatest mysteries of the soul, which should, in truth, only pass be- 
tween God and man. Schiller used to lose patience with her, saying on 
her withdrawal, ‘I feel as if I were rising from a bed of sickness.’ ” 

The impression produced on Goethe was not less vivid. One day 
Madame de Staél informed him of the arrest of General Moreau; then 
passing almost immediately to other subjects, she is astonished that her 
interlocutor cannot follow her in this mental race. Goethe playfully re- 
plies: ‘‘ You cannot seriously interest yourself in any thing; you attack 
me without mercy, you strike me with a blow so rude and then expect that 
I must pipe to your little song, and skip from one thing to another! ” 

And yet it was this same frivolous de Staé] who made the most pene- 
trating observations and gathered the materials for her immortal book on 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


THE word ‘‘ millennium” expresses not merely the aspiration of human 
society for a peaceful state, but the final outcome of all the forces that 
constitute what is called civilization. It is a word with more than 
a religious meaning, for it embodies the expectation, crude or well- 
formed, spoken or merely latent, of the entire race. Fortunately, too, 
every great movement of nations, every social or civil revolution, every 
government reconstruction, seems, however obscurely at first, to be in its 
last analysis in harmony with the project of transforming the world, and 
adding to man’s moral resources and his capability of exact and inde- 
pendent enjoyment. The great struggles of mankind usually end in 
human elevation; the great wars have been productive of great epochs of 
advancement; the birth of kingdoms has marked the beginning of per- 
manent progress; and altogether, with all the drawbacks and shiftings, 
the outcome of history thus far made has been in the direction of the 
millennium. Divided into periods of five hundred years each, it is not 
difficult to see that from the time of Abraham the race has marched 
toward the goal, switching off at times into wildernesses, but eventually 
recovering the path, and going on, sometimes slowly, but often rapidly, 
toward the end. Especially since Herodotus has history recorded the 
variations in the struggle for development and redemption. Kingdoms 
rise and fall; heroes are born and perish; persecution and freedom fight 
their battles in hand-to-hand conflicts; truth and error smite each other 
with thunder-resounding blows; but what of it all? Onward marches the 
race, and onward it will march until the tramp of the nations will merge 
into the music of the millennium. It is interesting to note that atheists 
and materialists attribute this inevitability of historic development, or 
the fact of progress, to the prince iple of evolution, ignoring the personal 
or providential agency behind it that authorizes the progress that appar- 
ently issues from the operation of the principle. To this so-called law 
all the advances in social life and improvement in forms of government, the 
development of the various ethical systems of religion, and the broaden- 
ing of religion itself, and its culmination in Christianity, are assigned with 
indifference to outside facts, and without discrimination as to the agencies 
involved in progress, The history of social statics, ethics, philosophies, 
and religions, unmistakably exhibits a growth of refinement and purifica- 
tion, and a tendency to completeness and a self-invested authority; but 
t also exhibits great lapses, apostasies, overthrows, which are contrary to 

» spirit of evolution, which does not provide for freaks or a single hiatus 
in its course of systematic development, Yet evolution is a fact, but not 
an atheistic or materialistic fact: it is a stupendous providential fact, sig- 
nifying the development of a divine purpose in human history, and that 


its true fulfillment will be manifest only in the inauguration of the mil- 


lennial order of life among men. Nevertheless, we do not object to scien- 
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tific or materialistic evolution, teaching, however blindly or mischiev- 
ously or unwittingly, the doctrine of the millennium—which is as old 
as the Bible, and older than evolution itself. 


Manitoba has spoken wisely on the subject of education. In her new 
school law she keeps step in the resistless march of fhe world’s reform. 
This law, whose enforcement began on May 1, proposes such radical 
changes as the separate school system, and the gathering together of 
scholars of different races and religions under a single form of instruc- 
tion. The enactment, in other words, is the refusal of the State longer to 
recognize and support denominational schools; and the requirement that 
all schools receiving public aid or recognition of any sort must be subject 
to the cgntrol of public-school boards, and, in general, to the Advisory 
Board of the Province. But this great step forward, as would be sup- 
posed, has not been taken without the protest and persistent hinderance 
of French Catholicism, The bitter opposition of this branch of the Rom- 
ish Church, and its vigorous, though unsuccessful, appeal to the Ottawa 
Government for ultimate decision on the constitutionality of the law, 
have been in consonance with the malignant and changeless hatred of 
Rome every-where to the public-school system. In Manitoba, however, 
as elsewhere, the constitutionality of the law is in harmony with its wis- 
dom and its beneficial application. Education is not a religious question. 
Protestantism, no more than Romanism, has the right to make the public 
school the medium for its theological teachings. Denominations, as 
such, must not put their hands upon the public-school funds and control 
such expenditures for personal ends; nor accord the great privileges of 
education only to those who accept their peculiar shades of faith. Edu- 
cation, moreover, is not a race question. The school-door should swing 
open freely for every shade of color and nationality. The Republic is 
under no greater obligation to furnish schools for its native-born children 
than for the Indian upon the frontiers, the children of European immi- 
grants settled over our wide domain, or the blacks of the South. The 
16,000 schools for colored children in this section of the land, supported 
by different State Governments at an annual cost of $5,000,000, are but a 
recognition of the black man’s right to education. Aptitude and desire 
alone should bound the possibilities of acquirement, under our American 
system of common-school instruction. Nor is education a political ques- 
tion. The recent agitation in Manitoba assumed this phase; and evoked 
the emphatic threat, from the Protestant party, of secession from the 
Dominion unless the majority were granted the right of legislation. Edu- 
cation must be sacredly kept from the sphere of politics. Let the pseudo 
and short-lived statesmen of the day, in their selfish appropriation of the 
noblest means to their own low purposes, and in their prostitution of the 
highest interests of the commonwealth to party ends, touch not the 
American common-school system. Education is the right of all human- 
ity to drink at the fountain of satisfying knowledge. 
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The disposal of the dead has long engaged the attention of scientists 
and humanitarians. Nor has the ultimate conclusion yet been reached. 
Not only the familiar custom of earth-burial, approved alike by ancient 
and modern nations, has its advocates, but also the yet experimental 
process of incineration, and the novel theory of desiccation, most lately 
proposed, The healthfulness of interment would seem a fact too well 
established for disproval. It is important to notice that a paper read be- 
fore the Association of American Cemetery Superintendents at its last 
session, in Detroit, defended the existence of cemeteries within the 
incorporated limits of cities, and, in general, the healthfulness of earth- 
burial. The citation in this document of opinions from many eminent 
chemists, that the terrible effects of cemeteries on the public health are 
only imaginary, would seem strong argument forthe present practice. But 
equally vigorous testimony as to the hygienic evils of ordinary interment 
is available. It is much that such high medical and scientific authorities 
as Sir Henry Thompson, Darwin, and Pasteur have spoken in antagonism 
to the prevalent practice of burial. Their words are vigorous and alarm- 
ing. Similar also is the following statement of a prominent physician 
before the American Public Health Association, at St. Louis, in 1884: 
‘* We believe that the horrid practice of earth-burial does more to propagate 
the germs of disease and death, and to spread desolation and pestilence 
over the human race, than all man’s ingenuity and ignorance in every 
other custom.” If such investigators be no idle alarmists, their verdict 
should have the force of doomsday words, and some more desirable 
substitute should be found for the custom now so ancient and universal. 
Such a substitute must, first of all, present sanitary reasons for its 
adoption. The drift of scientific study is toward the hygienic improve- 
ment of the race. The church-yard must be banished from municipal 
and village life if it is proven a menace to the public health. Hygiene is 
of more importance to the living than head-stones and burial plots! Such 
anew method for the disposal of the dead must also be economically 
within the reach of the middle and lower classes. The dead of the poor 
are as dear to them as the dead of millionaires and princes. The ‘‘ paupers’ 
field” is a spot of sepulture established in necessity, against which the 
instincts and love of humanity have made their mighty protest through 
the ages. Such an ideal substitute for earth-burial must, moreover, accord 
with the tender and even hallowed sentiments of the bereaved. No 
method that is grewsome and shocking to the sensibilities is deserving 
of approval, or may hope for universality of adoption. Whether the 
process of desiccation, of late proposed as a substitute alike for earth- 
burial, cremation, and ordinary entombment, shall mect these tests de- 
pends upon future investigations and experiments. This theory claims, 
besides other excellences, all the advantages of healthfulness, economy, 
and attraction, that have been instanced, It contemplates, in a word, the 
passing of a current of air, from which the moisture has been sufficiently 
abstracted, over the person of the dead, the withdrawal by this means of 


all morbific matter and disease germs, and the arrest of decomposition in 
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the residuum remaining. That desiccation is the process of nature is 
argued from instances sometimes found in the catacombs of Palermo, in 
Egypt, in Peru, and in western mountain caves. Advocates of the new 
theory also urge that such a process will be found a substitute free from 
many of the objections obtaining against our present customs ; and will 
prove the ideal method for the disposition of the dead for which science 
and affection have long waited. The process is deserving the test of in- 
telligent and impartial trial. Nor should any mawkish and unreasonable 
sentimentality hinder such a wise investigation. Meanwhile the theory 
has not yet passed its experimental stage. 

The Emperor William stands as the exponent of important reforms in 
the affairs of the empire. On the fundamental questions that have long 
agitated Germany, and sometimes foretokened her disaster, he has assumed 
a judicial as well as a popular attitude. His transfer of the coal mines of 
Germany, hitherto manuged by army engineers, to the control of the 
Minister of Commerce, representing his socialistic views, promises the 
increase of wages, the restriction of hours, and, in general, a liberal policy 
on the part of the governmental management. The monopoly of 
commissions in the German army, hitherto enjoyed by the nobility, has 
also been revoked by the emperor. The army is thus open to those of 
middle, ‘as well as noble, birth ; while the reduction to $150 yearly of the 
income, additional to his pay, required of each German officer will 
inevitably tend to the democratism of the German army. The speech of 
the emperor from the throne at the recent opening of the Reichstag was 
equally promissory of improvement in the conduct of German affairs. 
His pronunciations on Sunday rest, the general interests of the working- 
man, the restriction of women’s and children’s labor, the maintenance of 
peace with foreign governments, and the prudent administration of colo- 
nial affairs seem both paternal and pacific. Has Germany found the man 
for the times ? Castelar, the Spanish republican and orator, significantly 
says that the emperor William is mad; mad as was Peter the Great; as 
Frederick of Prussia, and as other European kings have been insane. In 
other words, the estimate of the Spanish critic is that the Kaiser is self- 
absorbed, and resolutely bent, at whatever cost, upon the execution of his 
personal projects. Nor are those lacking who see a prophecy of turbu- 
lent days for the Fatherland ir such steps as the king’s dismissal of Bis- 
marck, his Labor Conference, and his proposal to strengthen the German 
army. Such increase, in view of the fact that the field artillery of France 
exceeds the German by some eight hundred guns, and the French army 
surpasses the German by forty thousand men, is significant of William’s 
military purposes. Notwithstanding his assurances to Europe of a desire 
for peace, his preparations seem for war. It remains to be proven whether 
the man for the times has appeared in Germany. By his deeds must the 
new emperor show his claims to the kingship. The divine right to reign 
is an exploded theory. The great opportunities of the Kaiser measure 
his responsibilities; his successes shall mark the degree of his royalty. 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue humanizing spirit of Christianity is very impressively exemplified in 
the very general sympathy of the prosperous classes of society with the 
sons and daughters of toil. These working classes are not now, as form- 
erly, looked upon as parts of the machinery with which the wealth of 
nature is developed, nor as an unimprovable proletariat, but as human 
beings having just claims to fair treatment and to the fraternal regard of 
the so-called upper classes. This sympathy, easily traceable to the gen- 
eral diffusion of the Gospel, characterizes the discussions of the ‘‘ Social 
Question” in the higher literary and religious periodicals of the times. 
Thus in the April reviews one finds four excellent papers, conceived and 
expressed in this kindly spirit. The North American Review discusses 
Socialism in Germany; the Contemporary Review treats the question of 
‘Industrial Co-operation ;” the Andover Review considers ‘‘The Rate of 
Social Progress,” and in the Quarterly Review of the United Brethren in 
Christ the duty of ‘‘ The Money Power” to the working classes is strongly 
set forth. 

The first of these papers, while treating of German socialism in this 
humane temper, justly condemns those ‘ social quack doctors who pro- 
pose to ‘‘remodel the present social order” and those unprincipled dema- 
gorues who seek popular favor and public ottices by fe eding the discon- 
tent of working-men. It shows that the present greatly improved condi- 
tion of modern society, especially that of the working classes, is a result 
of the evolution of civilization during many centuries, and that the 
further development of social well-being cannot be achieved by violence, 


islation, but step by step through 


by sudden leaps, or by ex perimé ntal leg 
the operation of the beneficent principles now silently working out the 
elevation of the nations. The paper on ‘‘ Industrial Co-operation ” is 
written in the same spirit of kindly conciliation, It is a study of the 
facts which constitute the history of the co-operative movement, in which, 
its historian says, ‘‘ the purchasers and servants take all the profits of the 
store, and in which the workmen and the customers take all the profits of 
the manufactory.” There are in Great Britain fifteen hundred co-operative 
societies, which contain upward of one million workingmen and possess 
a capital of $105,000.000. An apparently fair analysis of the working 
and results of these associations shows that not much more than ‘fifty 
per cent. of the distributive, or than twenty-five per cent. of the produc- 


tive, associations have attained success,’ 


*though they have contributed to 
increased thrift, intelligence, and cheaper living in the case of many work 
ing-men. The conclusion of the paper is, that the co-operative principle, 
when more fully conformed to economic laws, may be measurably bene- 
ficial to many working-men, but that it is not the grand catholicon which 
its most enthusiastic advocates proclaim it to be. It is not the factor 


} 


which is to solve the portentous labor problem. The writer of ‘‘ The 


tate of Social Progress” claims that there is ‘‘a growing agreement as 
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to the changes needed in the interest of social progress; that ‘‘the en- 
ergy of reform is passing over from politics to sociology; that our want 
is not better systems of government so much as better conditions of in- 
dustry, education, morals, and religion, and that ‘‘the various stages of 
social progress are comprehensively included in the kingdom of God on 
earth.’’ Very similar views are taught in the paper on ‘‘The Money 
Power,” which insists that the great need of both society and the Church 
is the Christianization of the money power, which is now “in the employ 
of Satan.” To set that great power free from the control of selfishness 
and to bring it into subjection to the law of Christian benevolence is to 
hold the key of the labor problem; provided, we may add, that the pro- 
letariat is also set free from that same selfism. 


The Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for 
April contains: 1. ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Olden Time;” 2. ‘‘The 
Abyss of Darkness;” 3. ‘*Two Anonymous Poems;” 4, ‘* Walks in 
London;” 5, ‘* Theism;” 6. ‘‘A Representative American;” 7. ‘‘ What 
Books Shall I Buy?” 8. ‘* Tne Land of the Montezumas;” 9, ‘The 
Witness of the Spirit;” 10. ‘‘John Wycliffe; 11. ‘‘The Origin of the 
Myths;” 12. ‘Historical Memoranda, Methodist Episcopal Church, 


South;” 13, ‘‘ Editor’s Table.” The first of these papers contains 
a spirited sketch of the Rev. Dr. Few, of whom its author, Dr. Samford, 
says: ‘*No grander native Georgian was ever born within her limits.” 
‘*The Abyss of Darkness” is a curiously speculative article, which is 
more able than orthodox. Its ‘‘abyss” is the doctrine of ‘total deprav- 
ity,” or the fact ‘of original sin, which it finds, not in the offense of 
Adam, but in that decay or corruption of natural objects which existed 
in the pre-Adamite earth! This decay, it says, was evil, was ‘‘imper- 
sonal sin,’ was, indeed, ‘‘ the original sin which passed, by the command- 
ment of God, into the rational and moral world,” where it is ‘* but the 
revelation or visible exposure, through the law, of previously existing 
physical or natural evils... for the purpose of its eradication from that 
creation.” This fanciful theory, stripped of its ambiguous verbiage, im- 
plies that God is the Author of sin, which he forced into the life of hu- 
manity as an instrument of holiness; or, in plain language, that sin is 
goodness behind an ugly mask! In the fifth paper Dr. Tigert forcibly 
dissects Anselm’s ontological argument, that because God exists in human 
thought he must exist in fact. Having shown the fallacy of this much- 
contested argument, he examines the Cartesian argument, that ‘‘God is 
the only sufficient source or cause of the idea of God,” and accepts it as 
an a posteriori argument from effect to cause, and one of the weightiest 
of its class, He next briefly presents the historical argument from the 
‘‘universality of religious worship ” and ‘‘men’s instinct for worship.” 
This is a very able and discriminating paper. ‘‘ A Representative Amer- 
ican” is biographical. It portrays the Virginian rector, Rev. Devereux 
Jarratt, who for a season was a warm friend of early Methodism, but 
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whose friendship for it waned after its organization into a Church. The 
** Editor’s Table” contains a fine historical paper on the Paulicians, or 
Albigenses; an exegetical examination of “ Agrippa’s Reply to St. Paul,” 
which defends its translation in the Authorized Version as being more 
correct than in the Revised Version; also an essay on the causes of the 
Civil War, which chiefly illustrates the failure of its writer to comprehend 
the spirit of our Northern people. Much of it belongs to the category of 
‘‘words better left unsaid.” 


The Universalist Quarterly for April contains: 1, ‘‘ The Abyss, or Chaos, 
of the Ancient Cosmogonies;” 2. ‘‘ Vitality of the Tariff Issue; 3. ‘‘ The 
Resurrection of Christ ;” 4. ‘“* Giordano Bruno; ” 5. ‘‘ The Scientific Study 
of Miracles;*’ 6. ‘* Five Theories Concerning Morals.” The first of these 
papers is archeological. It claims that heathen cosmogonies located 
chaos, or the abyss, in the sky, regarded as a celestial sea, centering in 
the region of the celestial pole. The second article is a lucid historical 
survey of our tariff legislation. It reasons forcibly against higher tariffs 
than are required for revenue. In the third paper we find a fine analysis 
of the evangelist’s account of Christ’s resurrection, bringing into high 
relief their evidence of the reality of that most wonderful of the miracles 
of Jesus. The fourth article outlines the career and opinions of Giordano 
Bruno with skill and historic impartiality. The sixth paper is an excellent 
exhibition of Scripture miracles as facts worthy of scientific investigation, 
and susceptible of a scientific defense on the ground that they illustrate 
the working of ‘‘ spiritual law in the natural world.” It shows that it is 
unscientific to deny the action of God in the government of nature. The 
paper on ‘‘Five Theories Concerning Morals,” after discussing the 
political, selfish, utilitarian, evolution, and intuition theories of morals, 
commend the last as grounded ‘‘on a primitive instinct in the constitution 


of human nature—in the ought which goes with the expedient, but which 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review for April discuases: 1. ‘* Chris- 
tian Art and Theology;” 2. ‘*Church Discipline;” 3. ‘‘The Fatherhood 
of God;” 4. ‘*The Church and Doctrine ;” 5. ‘‘ College Comity ;” 6. ‘* The 
Date of Genesis xii:” 7. ‘* Historical and Critical Notes; 8. ‘* Editorial 
Notes.”’ The first of these papers is an archeological study, tracing the 
development of theological ideas and of art, as ‘‘ twin sisters in the serv- 
ice of religion,” the former being addressed to the intellect, the latter to 
sentiment. The second paper vehemently denies the precious doctrine of 
the all-fatherhood of God, claiming that, because man does not possess 
the same nature as God, he cannot be his son, except by adoption 
through faith in Christ, his on/y begotten Son. The prophet Malachi 
destroys the ground of this fallacious argument by asking: ‘* Have we not 
all one Father? Hath not one God created us ?’-—a question which 
predicates fatherhood of the creative act which originated humanity. 
The sixth paper shows, by a scholarly array of archeological and extra- 
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biblical facts, that the genealogical tables in the tenth chapter of Genesis 
may have been composed as early as the time of Menephtah I. and Moses. 
Rationalistic critics, who try to bring their theories of the Pentateuch 
into harmony with these facts, will find themselves ‘‘ gnawing a file.” In 
an editorial note, by Professor Morris, the question of the salvation of 
infants is frankly discussed, It concedes that the dogma of infant 
damnation was more or less positively held and taught by many Calvinistic 
theologians ‘‘from the age of Calvin down nearly to the close of the 
eighteenth century.” Since then that horrible concept has been so modi- 
fied that to-day most Calvinistic teachers hold that ‘‘all who die in 
infancy are saved through the mediation of Christ.” This concession so 
touches the fundamental principles of Calvinistic theology as to affect 
the ‘‘system ” at many other points, as is evidenced by the wide-spread 
demand for a revision of the Westminster Creed. Thus Arminian the- 
ology is leavening the Calvinistic lump. 


The Quarterly Review of the Evangelical Lutheran Church for April has: 
1. “ The Reflex Influence of Foreign Missions;” 2. ‘‘ Waldenstrom and 
His Teachings; ” 3. ‘‘The Sabbath-School as a Factor in Religious Train- 
ing;” 4. ‘‘Jesus the Son of God;” 5. ‘*Family Worship;” 6. ‘‘The 
Wonders of Providence in the Light of the Scriptures; ” 7. ‘‘ Child-Saving 
Institutions;” 8. ‘‘An Answer to the Liturgical Question; ” 9. ‘‘ A Practi- 
cal Answer to the Liturgical Question;” 10. ‘‘ A Liturgical Riddle.” Of 
these papers, ‘‘ Jesus the Son of God,” and ‘*The Wonders of Provi- 
dence” are the most thoughtful. The three articles on ‘‘ Liturgical 
Questions ” show that our Lutheran brethren are not a unit in opinion on 


liturgical forms. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for April discusses: 1. ‘‘ The Resurrection of 
Christ a Part of Christianity;” 2. ‘‘Is Soul a Baseless Hypothesis ?” 
3. ** Notes on Riddle’s edition of Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels ;” 
4.‘*St. John Chrysostom;” 5. ‘‘ Divine Limitation;” 6. ‘‘ The Country 
Church; ” 7. ‘‘ Primeval Chronology;” 8. ‘‘The American Board and 
Recent Discussions;” 9. ‘‘ Have the Quakers Prevailed?” 10. ‘* Critical 
Notes.” The first of these papers claims that the doctrines and practical 
effects of Christianity preswme the resurrection of its Author, and there- 
fore commends that great miracle to the respectful attention of the 
agnostic mind. The second article is a philosophical demonstration that 
the phenomena of consciousness cannot be harmonized with the material- 
istic theory of the physical nature of mind. In ‘‘St. John Chrysostom ’ 
we find an admirable bit of condensed biography, which emphasizes th: 
fact that Chrysostom’s theology was substantially at one with that of 
Methodism. ‘‘ Divine Limitation” is a specimen of strong and bold 
thinking. It is thoroughly anti-Calvinistic in its view of divine sov- 
ereignty, in that it claims that God is limited by his own moral law. He 
is under obligation to observe it. Its assumption that miracles were not 
wrought by divine volition only, but by the operation of natural laws, 
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seems to reduce them to mechanical processes, Nevertheless, as a whole, 
this is a grand article. ‘‘ Primeval Chronology,” by Professor W. H. 
Green, furnishes good evidence from the Scriptures themselves that ‘‘ the 
Mosaic records do not fix, and were not intended to fix, the precise date 
either of the flood or of the creation.” If critics of the Bishop Colenso 
type cannot disprove Professor Green’s theory their chronological objec- 
tions to the Bible are left groundless. The eighth paper defends the 
position taken by the American Board respecting missionary candidates, 
on the ground that the great body of its constituent Churches are not in 
sympathy with the ‘‘new theology.” In the ninth paper, Dr. Briggs 
credits the Latitudinarians of the Church of England and the Quakers 
with ‘‘ opening up the doctrine of the universal salvation of children, and 
the partial salvation of the heathen.”’ In 1689, the Quakers, in the person 
of George Keith, contended for this doctrine against the Calvinistic min- 
isters in Boston, who then denied it with emphasis. But the doctrine, 
having found entrance, lived on, gradually displaced the opposite dogma, 
and, says Dr. Briggs, is now the common doctrine in Presbyterian and 


Congregational Churches. 


The New Englander and Yale Review for April has: 1. ‘The United 
States as a Land Purchaser; 2. ‘*The Heroes of the Jliad and the 
Odyssey Compared with the Living Heroes of Fiji; 3. ‘*Some Criti- 
cisms on French Landscape Painting;” 4. “Is it True that Farming is 
Declining in New England?” 5. ‘*Combinations and ‘Trusts:” 
6. ‘‘ What Did the Apostle Paul Mean?” Of these papers, which are 
all valuable, we note as of special interest the fifth, which treats of those 
unlawful combinations known as Trusts. The occasion, the principle, the 
methods, the probable results, and the illegality of those fungoid eco- 
nomical growths are therein stated clearly, intelligently, and broadly. It 
merits wide circulation, The sixth article discusses the question raised 
by Paul in the ninth chapter of Romans, It is noteworthy because it 
explains the sovereignty of God, not as John Calvin did, but in substan- 


tial harmony with the view of James Arminius. 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church Review for April has over 
twenty articles, which discuss a variety of topics—practical, theological, 
and literary. One of its writers discusses ‘‘ Negro Problems” with dis- 
criminative ability, manliness, and Christian temper. He feels, but does 
not exaggerate, the disabilities, political and social, which handicap the 
colored man, But he is confident that his future is full of promise. 
‘* We are now,” he says, ‘‘on the upward trend of a newer and highe1 
civilization , .. Proscription has done its work . . . The sunlight of frater- 
nity is breaking through in many unexpected places.” To the pessimists 
of his race he commends the words of Marshal Bliicher: ‘‘ Patience, gen- 
tlemen, and forward!” Under such leaders the Negro will surely see his 


rights recognized. 
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The Catholic World for April treats various topics, of which we note as 
of special interest to Protestants: “The Anti-Catholic Laws in New 
Hampshire;” 2. ‘* The English Language in Catholic Public Worship; ” 
3. ‘*The Mexican Hierarchy;” 4. ‘‘The Josephites and Their Work for 
Negroes.” The first of these papers justly condemns the laws which 
many years since punished Quakers and Papists in New Hampshire; but 
it fails to note that those laws were the results of ages of papal teaching 
of the dogma that persecution for opinion’s sake is a Christian duty. Is 
simply a case of Catholics being ‘‘ hoisted on their own petard.” It also 
suppresses the fact that the Papal Church claimed political supremacy 
over the State, as it still does, and that to punish overt acts of that claim 
is not persecution, but righteous defense of liberty. Romanists of to-day 
will do well to study this distinction, for Americans will never admit 
the right of Rome to dictate their legislation. The article on the use of 
‘‘The English Language in Catholic Public Worship,” by contending 
that the ritual should be read in both Latin and English, tacitly admits 
that Catholic public opinion is beginning to perceive the use of a dead 
language in public prayer to be, not intelligent worship, but irreverent 
mummery. The third paper, while sorrowfully confessing that political 
freedom has “ 
Mexico, is yet vainly hopeful that better things are ‘‘in store for that 
’ The fifth paper, on the Josephites, after admitting that ‘‘ the 


sounded the death-knell of ecclesiastical supremacy ” in 


republic.’ 
Catholics of America have seemingly held aloof from the Negroes,” faintly 
predicts that the order of ‘‘ Josephites”’ may yet win many of them to 
Romanism by means of schools conducted by its ‘‘sisters”’ and specially 
trained priests, who, by the way, are taught that St. Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, was ‘‘ the first foreign missionary, when, by order of an angel, he 


eh) 


took the Child and his mother and went to heathendom! 

The Fortnightly for April opens with a critical analysis of James Shir- 
ley’s dramas from the pen of Algernon C, Swinburne. Campbell calls 
Shirley ‘‘ the best of our old dramatists; Hallam says ‘‘ lie has no force, 
little pathos, and less wit.” Swinburne puts his plays into three catego- 
ries, of which ‘‘ those in the first class are very good, those in the second 
very fair, and those in the third very poor.” The valley of the “ Karun 
River,” in south-west Persia, is intelligently described, with historical 
notes, by the Hon. G. N. Curzon in ‘‘ Leaves” from his ‘‘ Diary.” ‘* The 
London stage,” says Mr. Oswald Crawford, ‘‘is in a state of decadence. 
[t offers the public, not works of genius, but very poor melodramas, 
‘bad literature,” and ‘‘ impossible farce-comedies,”’ He pleads for its 
reform, which is a vain plea, since to eliminate earthly and sensuous feat- 
ures from the stage would rob it of its charm for the earthly-minded 
people who are its principal, and ought to be its only, patrons. An essay 
on ‘‘ Literature Then and Now” treats of books in ‘‘ preprinting times; ” 
of the period when authors depended on patrons; of the ‘‘Grub Street” 
age, when genius toiled hard for small pay; of men who found literature 
a profitable profession; of reviews and reviewers; of the superficiality of 
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recent books; of the modern interviewer, and of the need of reorganiza- 
tion in literature. <A spicy, suggestive, somewhat pessimistic paper, 
‘‘The Sweating System,” discusses that cruel feature of our present in- 
dustrial methods by which subcontractors gain large profits by paying 
starvation wages to people whose necessities compel them to toil for less 
money than is sufficient for their healthy sustenance. 


The Edinburgh Review for April discusses: 1. ‘‘ Lord Melbourne's Pa- 
pers; 2. ‘*Bury’s Later Roman Empire;” 3. ‘‘Lord Chesterfield’s Let 
ters to His Godson;” 4. ‘*Henri de Rohan and the Huguenot Wars;” 
5. ‘*Mr. Swinburne’s Lyrics;” 6. ‘‘ Correspondence of Princess Lieven 
ind Earl Grey;” 7. ‘‘Catholic Democracy in America;” 8, ‘* Velas- 
quez;” 9. ‘* Talleyrand and Napoleon I.;* 10, ‘‘ Confederation or Inde- 
pendence.” The first of these papers skillfully analyzes the character 
and political career of a patriotic British statesman to whose judicious 
counsel Queen Victoria was very deeply indebted, and under whose ad- 
ministration England greatly prospered. In the second paper we have a 
brief review of T. B. Bury’s history of the Later Roman Empire, 
which it describes as ‘‘ erudite, carefully executed, and going far to re- 
store the later Roman Empire to its true position and importance in Euro- 
pean history.” The third paper treats of a series of letters from Ches- 
terfield to his cousin’s son, to whom he was godfather. These letters 
have recently come to light. Their chief value is in their charmingly 
classic style and in the light they throw upon eighteenth century man- 
ners. In their moral tone and in their maxims they are superior to Ches- 
terfield’s famous Letters to his Son. The fourth paper outlines the heroic 
deeds and high character of a distinguished Huguenot leader who flour- 
ished in the early part of the seventeenth century. In the fifth article 
Swinburne is assigned a very high standard as a lyrical poet ‘‘ when he is 
at his best,” which, says his critic, is very seldom. His style is often too 
turgid and exaggerated to secure for him ‘‘a permanent and high place 
in English poetical literature.” The seventh paper is an historical sketch 
of the progress of the ‘‘Roman Catholic Democracy in America.” 
Though written in apparent sympathy with that aggressive body, it yet 
professes ‘‘amazement ” and ‘‘ unbounded astonishment” at the success of 
the ‘‘ ecclesiastical despotism” under a government so utterly repugnant 
to it as ours confessedly is 


The North American Review for May discusses: 1. ‘‘The Hatred of 
England;” 2. “Soap Bubbles of Socialism;” 3. ‘‘ What Shall We do 
with Silver?” 4. “The Typical American;” 5. ‘‘A Few Words on 
Colonel Ingersoll;” 6. ‘“ Audacity in Women Novelists;” 7. ‘‘ Missis- 
sippi Floods;” 8. ‘*‘ Why Cities Are Badly Governed;” 9, “ Protection 
in Canada;” 10. ‘*Some Questions Answered.” Of the above ably writ- 
ten papers we note Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘‘Few Words on Ingersoll,” 
which will effectually silence the latter gentleman if he has wit enough 
to perceive that he is so beaten in argument as to appear like a pigmy in 
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the grasp of a giant. Worthy also of special notice is a paper among 
‘‘Notes and Comments,” by Dr. T. B. Neely, in which Dr. Julius H. 
Ward’s innuendo on Methodist bishops, in the February North American, 
is crushed beneath a millstone of facts authenticated both by Scripture 
and ecclesiastical history. 

Our Day for April has: 1. ‘* Recent Reverses of Mormonism;” 2, ‘A 
New Biography of Jonathan Edwards;” 3. ‘‘ Safe Solutions for Southern 
Problems;” 4. ‘‘ Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury;” 5. ‘‘ Boston Monday 
Lectures, Fifteenth Year; 7. ‘‘ Questions to Specialists;” 8. ‘‘ Vital 
Points of Expert Opinion.”——— The Theological Monthly for April has: 
1. ‘*The Story of an Ancient Battle-Field;” 2. ‘‘ Why We Suffer;” 
3. ‘* Names of Christ; an Essay in Biblical Criticism;” 4. ‘‘ Unfulfilled 
Prophecy;” 5. ‘‘ The Resurrection of Christ;” 6. ‘‘ The Book of Com- 
mon Order, or Knox's Liturgy.”——The Century Magazine for April is 
fully up to its usual high standard both in its illustrations and letter- 
press. The Missionary Review for May has: 1. A very valuable paper 
on ‘* Japan in 1889; 2. ‘*Shadowings of Messiah in Heathen Systems; ” 
3. ‘The Importance of Medical Missions,” etc.—— The Gospel in All 
Lands for April is largely devoted to ‘‘ Mission Work in India,”—— 
Christian Thought for April has, among other excellent papers, ‘‘ The 
Use of Retaliation in the Mosaic Law,” ‘‘ Men of Literary Genius and 
Christianity,” ‘‘Is There any Scientific Evidence of the Creation of Mat- 


” 


ter ?” etc. The American Catholic Quarterly for April is more Romish 
than American.——The Wesleyan Magazine for April is an interesting 
number. We note as of special importance: ‘‘ Christianity and Amuse- 
ments,” ‘ Lutheranism and Methodism,” and ‘‘ Recent Discoveries as to 
Nebule.” The Treasury for April has a sermon on ‘ Christ’s Example 
of Courage and Steadfastness;” an essay on ‘‘Law and Persuasion;’ 
‘*Christ’s Testimony of His Divinity in the Gospel of John,” and other 
suggestive papers. ——The Chautauquan for May is, as usual, filled with 


J 


articles on various topics admirably adapted to the needs of its reading 
circles. ——The Methodist Magazine for April is finely illustrated, and 
filled with papers fitted to instruct, to entertain, and to stimulate one’s 
aspirations after ethical and spiritual excellence.——The American Anti- 
quarian and Oriental Journal for March has original papers on ‘‘ The Re- 
ligion of the Indians of Puget Sound,” ‘Cliff Dwellers and Their 
Works,” “How Shall We Tell What are Native Myths?” etc. This is an 
exceedingly interesting number of a periodical which records the results 
of inquiries concerning prehistoric America. The Vierteljahrsschrift 
for April, May, and June contains for its leader a very scholarly article from 
the pen of Dr. M. J. Cramer, based upon the four proofs for the existence 
of God as elaborated in the great work of Dr. C. P. Fischer. The first proof 
is ontological; the second is cosmological; the third is physico-theolog- 
ical, and the fourth is ethical. Dr. Cramer also furnishes a biographical 
article on Theodore Christlieb, The magazine, under the combined edit- 
orship of the Rev. R. Jiickel and Dr. Cramer, is acquiring high rank. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


THE LITERARY SPIRIT. 

Tue relation of books to literary culture is specific and indispensable. 
The student must read, ponder, and digest if he would be informed and 
take rank among the cultivated classes. The Egyptian author was nearly 
correct who, in giving advice, wrote, ‘‘ Love letters as thy mother; it is 
a greater possession than all employments.” To stimulate the love of 
letters is one of the purposes of this department. Whatever other books 
may be worth in this respect, the following will excite the literary spirit 
of the reader: Solomon: His Life and Times, by Rev. F. W. Farrar; The 
Servant of the Lord, by Dr. John Forbes; Illustrated History of Ancient 
Literature, Oriental and Classical, by Professor John D. Quackenbos; 
The Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by 
Professor George R. Crooks, and Imago Christi, by Rev. James Stalker, 





RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Solomon: His Life and Times. By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D.. F.RS., Arche 
deacon and Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
12mo., pp. 217. New York: Anson D. F, Randolph & Co, Price, cloth, $1 50. 

Dr. Farrar never writes in a sluggish manner or without due forethought 

of the significance of his statements. He certainly is an unsurpassed 

rhetorical writer, for he clothes the most commonplace thought or fact 
with a foliage of words that beautifies if it does not transform it, and 
discourses of the highest truths with such majesty of spirit and in such 
exquisite taste in expression as to relieve the subject of ambiguity and the 
reader of weariness or dislike. The criticism usually pronounced upon 
him is his excessive use of words, but it cannot be made against the pres- 

ent volume. He writes of Solomon, his work, character, and times, in a 

most reflective mood, compressing rather than expanding the historical 

materials that the subject furnishes, and presenting the whole with that 
picturesque likeness to fact which attracts, informs, and satisfies the in- 
quirer, As preliminary to the life of Solomon he appropriately considers 

David's last years, and the condition in which he leaves his kingdom to 

his son. In orderly succession he then exhibits the development of the 

Jewish kingdom under the rulership of its new king, describing the army, 

the capital, the court, the building of the temple, the extension of com- 

merce, the increasing wealth, the acknowledged wisdom of the king, the 
introduction of social evils into Jewish life, the literature of Solomon, and 
his decline, with the accessory events and influences of his long reign, 
both on the nation and on the surrounding peoples. The narrative is 


marvelous for clearness, and includes all the details furnished by the 


sacred historians. In its completeness it is as instructive of the Jewish 


period as itis of Solomon himself. The reader passes alternately from 
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biography to history, from history to literature, from literature to com- 
merce, from commerce to architecture, from architecture to civil govern- 
ment, from civil government to religion, and from religion to indi- 
vidual apostasy and death. Related to the kingdom as Solomon was, we 
yet are able to separate it from him, and view the people and the various 
changes and growths in their history without reference to the wise king. 
It is this double feature that gives the book its permanent value. We 
do not always feel safe in relying upon Dr. Farrar’s judgment of histor- 
ical or literary matters. He is reliable as to the facts, but his inferences 
are subject to revision. In analyzing the character of Solomon he per- 
haps is none too incisive or specific; but his interpretation of Solomon’s 
wisdom is not exactly satisfactory. Concerning the biblical books that 
bear his name, or have been attributed to him, the author adopts from no 
new reason the later critical views, holding that a northern Israelite 
wrote the Canticles, an unknown author wrote Ecclesiastes, and Solomon 
wrote a portion of the Book of Proverbs. In this department he is 
pleasant in statement, observing the narrative style, but he is neither 
logical nor historical nor original. We do not write this criticism to* 
disprove what he says, but merely to indicate his conclusions, and to 
show the invalidity of his literary judgment. The book belongs to a class 
that is almost indispensable to a complete understanding of the times of 
the Old Testament, and it is as valuable as it is forcible, being rich, dig- 
nified, and serious. 


/saiah: His Life and Times, and the Writings Which Bear His Name. By Kev. 
S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 12mo, pp. 214. New York: Anson D. F, Randolph & Co. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

We are far from implying that Dr. Driver's Isaiah is an obscure book 

when we write that in order to be understood it should be carefully and 

patiently studied. In style it is elegant, and so transparent that even a 

common reader will have little difficulty in following him from the be- 

ginning to the conclusion. With definite ideas on the great subject, he 
has endeavored to express himself without ambiguity, circumlocution, or 
hypocrisy of sentiment. As a study of the prophecy it is profound, 
elaborate, instructive, and in many particulars entitled to reverent con- 
sideration, As a portraiture of Isaiah it is minute, analytical, and psy- 
chological, presenting the prophet in his uniqueness and general bearing 
in a most delightful manner. As a panorama of the ancient period in 
which he lived, it perhaps is correct and complete; it is at the least at- 
tractive and impressive. To the psychology, history, and prophecy of 
the book we do not make objection, but rather offer our most cordial 
commendation. When we come to grasp the plan and purpose of the 
author, and take into account the conclusions which he has reached by 
most careful processes of inquiry and long meditation of the principles 
involved in biblical criticism, we are compelled to pause. Whether the 
conclusions are justified by the facts, or may be overturned by a broader 
application of historical laws, we must take time to consider them. 
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Dr. Driver evidently wrote the book to destroy the historic faith re- 
specting the single authorship of the prophecy of Isaiah. This is a 
grave charge, but if he have any other object we have failed to dis- 
cover it. It is true that other purposes are subserved, and other ends 
are gained by the discussions of the author; but they are related to the 
dismemberment of the book, and in adroit ways are made tributary to the 
result. Dr. Driver does not hold that prophecy has an historical basis 
merely as a principle; he holds it in order to apply it to the theory of 
the duplex authorship of the prophecy. He does not discover two styles 
in the two parts of the prophecy as mere facts; he develops them into 
proofs of two authors. He does not allege two chronologies of the two 
parts as simple facts; they, too, are used to support the rationalistic con- 
clusion. Whatever the preliminary statements and discussions, they 
have a bearing upon the final conclusion, and are used in defense of it, 
It is therefore absolutely necessary to read the book with care, and to 
understand the import of his preliminary observations. In a most skillful 
manner the author prepares the reader for the acceptance of his theory, 
and withal writes so sincerely, and with such devoutness, as to win the 
reader’s sympathy in advance of the capture of his judgment. He is not 
hypocritical; he is simply shrewd and skillful: he is an expert in rhetoric. 
He pleases while he poisons the reader. Quintilian, more than Aristotle, 
has taught him the art of speech. In the use of logic he is dexterous, 
but he is not a master; and it is by tracking his logic that the reader will 
find him limping, and at last unable to walk or move. In other words, 
the theory he has woven falls to pieces under the sturdy blows of re- 
morseless fact. The superstructure is marble, but the base is sand. 

We have not the space to indicate the fallacies of his logic, or to punc- 
ture the theory he has labored to build. It is enough to say that the 
theory is not original with him; he is an echo of Germany, not a few of 
his arguments assuming the stilted forms of Teutonic skepticism. He has 
written a suggestive book. It will deceive some, it will undeceive others. 
It will provoke replies, and Isaiah will be vindicated from the doubt that 
some Christian thinkers have cast upon his name and work. 


The Prophecies of Jeremiah. Expounded by Dr. C. Von Ore tt, Basel, Author of 
Old Testament Prophecy, The Prophecies of Isaiah, ete. Translated by Rev. J. 
S. Banks, Headingley College, Leeds. 8vo, pp. 384- New York: Scribner & 
Welford. Price, cloth, $3 

Jeremiah was the prophet of tears. His language is the terrific out- 

burst of a most pathetic soul intuiting doom; his sentences are thun- 

derbolts, and his prophecies are the consuming flames of divine wrath 
toward a disobedient and almost God-forsaken people. Jeremiah was 
fitted to his task. He was the messenger of proclamations that were 
tinged with the hue of his pathos and bore in their verbal form the stamp 


of his great and grieved nature. No commentary on his prophecies 
would be apposite or proximately correct that did not recognize the 
personality of the prophet and his relations to the prophecy. They are 
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inseparable; he is the key to them. Dr. Orelli, having fully studied the 
character of the prophet, has constructed his expositions in harmony with 
the tender conscience of Jeremiah as well as the historical situation of 
the Jewish people. He saw, too, that, more than Isaiah or Ezekiel, or 
any other prophet, Jeremiah reveals himself in his prophecies, bringing to 
the surface his subjective life, and disclosing it in its widely diverging 
potencies—the impulses of humanity and the boundless strength that 
comes from communion with God. His individual history is involved 
in the prophecies he utters; hence, they are more personal or individual 
than those of others. Though the negative critics have assailed the genu- 
ineness of several books of the Old Testament, the Book of Jeremiah, 
with the exception of a paragraph here and there, exhibitsso many of 
the literary characteristics of its author that it is not under general sus- 
picion, and is able to maintain itself against all attacks. Jeremiah was 
too profound a scholar, too intense in his devotion to the fortunes of 
Israel, and too sincere in obeying the summons of the Spirit, and the in- 
stincts of his nature, to offer a plagiarized prophecy to the attention of 
his people, or to permit another to speak and write in his name for the 
edification of Israel. Baruch may have been his secretary, but he origi- 
nated none of the manuscripts of the prophet. Many scholars will agree 
with Dr. Orelli as to the superiority of the Greek-Alexandrine text to 
the Hebrew-Masoretic text which is generally followed in translation; but 
the two are so similar in contents as to satisfy us that even in the Author- 
ized Version we have the substantial work of Jeremiah. 

As to the author’s expositions, we do not overstate their character or 
worth by saying that they are wonderfully incisive and penetrating in 
painstaking discovery, brilliant and elegant in rhetorical form, and in 
exact correspondence with the temper of the prophet and the historical 
environment of the times in which he lived. The author recognizes the 
unchronological feature and other blemishes of the biblical book; but he 
does not consider it his duty to explain every thing, remove every diffi- 
culty, or minister to the pedantry of every mischief-making questioner. 
He makes free use of the Hebrew, answers criticism with argument, and 
defends his constructions with the resources of scholarship. Underneath 
the volume are the devout spirit and the reverent faith of an evangelical 
student; and he has executed his task in so sincere and spiritual a man- 
ner as to impart to his readers the strengthening influence of his own 
intelligent convictions and holy experiences. 


Imago Christi. The Example of Jesus Christ. By Rev. James STALKER, M.A. 
Author of The Life of Jesus Christ, The Life of St. Paul, ete. Introduction by 
Rev, WittiaM M. Tartor, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 332. New York: A. C, 
Armstrong & Co. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

The example of Jesus Christ is an inspiring theme; yet few writers have 

elaborated it fully, or even seemed to catch its meaning. Since Thomas 

a Kempis, no theologian or scholar has dwelt upon it minutely, or set 

it forth in its independent characteristics. Readers of pious books have 
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gone back to the De Jmitatione Christi as the very best that was written, 
and found comfort and enlightenment in its glowing pages. The author 
of this small volume is the 4 Kempis of this generation. He has not only 
devoutly studied Christ as an historic character, but with keen insight 
into the governing qualities of his life, and a scholarly appreciation of his 
teachings on social and moral questions, he has discovered him to be the 
truest representative of humanity in its ideal condition, and, therefore, 
insists that he shall be followed in all the intricacies, conflicts, and am- 
biguities of temporal existence. So thoroughly has he examined his sub- 
ject that Christ appears in his hands as a suitable example in all relations 
and in all conditions, a proof that his religion was as powerfully taught 
to the world by his conduct, methods of action, and the spirit of his 
career as by the truth in didactic or analytic forms. However, nowhere 
is the attempt made to obscure Christ the Teacher in the gentler figure of 
Christ the Example; but rather by a skillful combination of the two—the 
example being but the fulfillment of the teaching—the author represents 
him as the perfect man, to be ever kept in view as the image of human 
possibility and attainment. We shall not undertake to detail the con- 
tents of the book, but commend it to our readers as a superior delineation 
of Christ in society and in the moral and religious work of life. In con- 
troversy, in philanthropy, as a student, a worker, a sufferer, a preacher, 
a teacher, and a friend, he appears in wondrous beauty, and proves him- 
self to be the way, the truth, and the life. 


God in His World. An Interpretation. 12mo., pp. 270. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 25. 
The anonymous author of this work is of that scholarly temper that 
qualifies him for introspective research into recondite problems and the 
sober discussion of fundamental issues. He evidently breathes mountain 
air, and holds fellowship with the celestial orbs apparently within the 
touch of his hand. He is transcendental in spirit, and invests all his in- 
quiries with a halo of fictitious sentiment and the beauty of a mystical 
fervor. He appears in this volume as the interpreter of the divine pres- 
ence in the universe, so disengaging his thought from the common theo- 
logical form as to arrest attention, and by a rare expression, as well as by 
choice conception, compels the reader to listen while he speaks, and 
partly, at the least, to believe what he teaches. In some aspects he is a 
puzzle. He may not be a pantheist, but Spinoza certainly aided him in 
representing the contact of God with the world. He may not be a dis- 
ciple of the naturalistic school, but he sympathizes with some of its con 
clusions. He may not assume allegiance to the mystics, pietists, and 
emotionalists, but Jacobi and Schleiermacher seem to have suggested to 
him certain forms of thought, and a specific rehabilitation of doctrine, 
This, however, is speculative, and should not be read to the disadvantage 
of the ably written book. As to its merits, it must be confessed that 
while it restates with clearness the mysterious problems of life, religion, 
incarnation, and divine fellowship, it does not approximate a satisfactory 
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solution. It illuminates without explaining the mysteries. It rejects 
some superannuated conceptions and theories, without, however, replacing 
them with substantial developments of the doctrines of faith. It heightens 
the interest in the great themes it handles, but it leaves the reader much 
as it finds him—confirmed, but not enlightened. Some of its statements 
are open to criticism, and indicate an uncertain state of mind. To say 
that ‘‘ the Christ of the Gospel is wholly natural” is misleading, as is the 
still stronger statement that ‘‘ there was something in our Lord’s nature, 
then, which was to be overcome, to be reconciled to the very kingdom he 
came to establish.” He almost bruises our faith when he writes that 
‘*there is no supernatural revelation,” and he shakes theology when he 
boldly says ‘there is no need of an atonement to reconcile God unto 
man.” The spirit of the book is not indicated by these exceptional state- 
ments, which, though they are symptoms of an independent mind, har- 
monize with an exalted view of supernaturalism. It is sufficient com- 
mendation to say, that, while there is a natural underground of thought 
which, emphasized too much, may engender the very skepticism the author 
would rebuke, there is also the exhibition of the necessity of the radical 
principles of religion, and of faith in the resurrection of our Lord as the 
stupendous fact in human history. The adornment of gospel facts and 
teachings, joined to a reverent faith in the divinely revealed outcome of 
human possibilities, and the advocacy of intimate fellowship with God, as 
the natural and necessary consequence of man’s existence, combine to en- 
list the reader in the investigation of truths he has left too long in the 
hands of a particular class for examination and development. The book, 
therefore, fulfills a purpose even broader than that of the author. 


The Struggle for Immortality. By E.izaBetH STUART PHELPS. 12mo, pp. 245. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1 25. 
There is always room for those books which discuss the responsibilities 
of existence, the divine revelation, the mysteries of the future, and kin- 
dred subjects. Whatever the author’s treatment, the very dignity of such 
themes puts to shame the great mass of meretricious literature falling 
from the prolific press, and, at the outset, wins our favorable audience. 
Miss Phelps has thus the advantage of an exalted subject in her present 
volume. She writes of those things concerning which men most need, 
though they may not always most wish, to hear. Her very subject claims 
our hearing. It will not be possible to scrutinize in detail the miscel- 
laneous essays which make up the present book, and which are in part 
reprinted from the North American Review and The Forum. By her own 
representation Miss Phelps is not a theologian, and does not write as 
such to theologians. In a sensible, vigorous, and every-day style she, 
however, puts her pen to the discussion of some of the great questions of 
theology. Her argument that God is good, notwithstanding the miseries 
of existence, in the provision of everlasting life, seems both logically and 
theologically correct. We must dissent from her positions, taken at dif- 
ferent places in these essays, that inspiration is a growth, that Matthew 
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and Luke were not skilled as genealogists, and that a disbelief in an eter- 
nal hell is so wide-spread as her claim. The author’s plea for conditional 
immortality is a fallacious argument for a doctrine in disharmony with 
Scripture, and against which the consensus of Christian scholarship has 
thrown its weight. A call for the exemplification of some of the virtues 
which shone in the life of the Master is vigorously made in the chapter 
on ‘*The Christianity of Christ.” It is a practical essay on Christian 
ethics. As a whole, the book is cast in a large mold. Miss Phelps 
never writes flippantly. If sometimes she is dogmatic and seemingly 
irreverent it is but the protest of a sturdy soul against the old formulas, 
and its conscientious search for the truth. 


The Servant of the Lord, in Isaiah xl-lzvi. Reclaimed to Isaiah as the Author 
from Argument, Structure, and Date. By Joun Forses, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Oriental Languages, Aberdeen, 8vo., pp. 256. New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford. Price, cloth, $2. 

Dr. Forbes, at the age of eighty-seven years, after most careful study of 
the prophecy of Isaiah, and inrefutation of the position of negative critics, 
undertakes to establish the Isaiahan authorship of the second part of the 
great prophecy. He is not deterred from the undertaking by the fact 
that a majority of the biblical scholars of Europe are against him, be- 
cause, as he fully and ably shows in this work, they are wrong, and the 
historical belief of the Church is right. He is no sciolist in the exposi- 
tion of biblical problems, nor is this his first attempt at an interpretation 
of the Isaiahan prophecies. He brings to the present task a well-informed 
mind, a Hebraistic culture, a reverent regard for church teaching, and 
special preparation, from long experience as a professor, for the study of 
the critical question raised by the rationalistic school of thinkers. In the 
defense of the orthodox position he resorts to no special pleading, em- 
ploys none of the arts of sophistry, invokes none of the aids of sentiment; 
but he advances arguments as scholarly in texture and as biblical in 
strength as any of his opponents may care to antagonize. He is their 
equal, and cannot be pushed aside by contemptuous ridicule. 

In the second part, he finds five arguments that conclusively point to its 
Isaiahan authorship; arguments that, if not new to critics, have not been 
answered by them. The argument the author founds on the decree of 
Cyrus (Ezra i, 1, 2, Isa. xliv, 27, 28, Isa. xlv, 1-3) is as impregnable as 
the later argument he constructs on the fact that Israel would not have 
accepted the prophecy had there been a well-grounded suspicion that it 
was not Isaiah’s. Critics profess to believe that the effect of the prophecy 
on Israel would have been the same though Isaiah had not written it; 
but Dr. Forbes shows, with great force, that inasmuch as false prophets 
were numerous, the great prophecies influenced Israel because they were 
known to be written by the prophets whom they knew and in whom they 
believed. A second Isaiah would have been at a discount. Dr. Forbes 
also shows, what seems to have escaped the discovery of the critics, that 
the writer of the second part identifies himself with the writer of the first 
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part, proving either a fraudulent attempt on the part of a second Isaiah 
to pose as the original Isaiah, or that the two writers were the one Isaiah. 
In other words, if there was a pseudo-Isaiah he was a fraud, and his 
prophecy is a fraud. To this conclusion the facts irresistibly point. So 
in every particular the argument for Isaiah is absolutely unwavering and 
impossible to break. Evangelical believers may content themselves with 
the results of Christian scholarship in the sphere of criticism. The 
rationalistic school is not gaining; Moses, Isaiah, and Daniel are win- 
ning; and Christian faith may challenge the doubters to do their worst. 


PHILOSOPHY, LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 


Iitustrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical. By Jonn D. 
Quackensos, A.M., M.D., Adjunct Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Columbia College. Accompanied with Engravings and Colored Maps. 
New Edition Revised and Corrected. 12mo, pp. 432. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 50. 


+ 


Lord Bacon observed, that ‘‘ the history of the world without the history 
of letters would be as incomplete as a statue of Polyphemus deprived of 
his single eye.” The history of literature is a greater desideratum than 
the history of philosophy, poetry, science, langugage, or any single 
department of human thought. The student must not only understand 
the literature of his times, but of all times; not only of his country, but 
of all countries, if he would be in command of resources. He must trace 
the law of literary development among peoples of different climes, en- 
vironments, and temperaments, if he would discover the unity of human 
culture and the fundamental principles of psychology. Professor Quack- 
enbos understands the literary problem, and has wrought it into a most 
acceptable solution. He sees more in the literary life of the world thana 
Roman poem or a Grecian fable; more in its growth than the sporadic 
forms of Egyptian philosophy or the mystical incoherencies of Brahmin- 
ical doctrine. He has studied literature, not only for its contents, but 
for its underlying and impulsive principles, alike governing the Assyrian 
in his ratiocinations, the Hebrew in his inspired cogitations, the Grecian 
in his academic interrogatives, and the Roman in his ethical aspirations. 
It is the discovery of this undercurrent of the world’s literature, and the 
interpretation of its force, direction, and influence that constitutes this a 
volume of rare worth and of exceptional usefulness. Too many of our 
writers in their expositions of literary questions confine their investiga- 
tions to Greece and Rome; Professor Quackenbos discerns in the ancient 
Semitic writer, whether Chaldean, Persian, Hebrew, or Chinese, the sym- 
bols of the best literary expression and the proofs of ripest thought. The 
literary machinery of humanity is the same, whether in use in Egypt, or 
the palaces of Rome, or the academies of Greece, or the salons of Paris, 
or the universities of Germany, or the offices of English-speaking think- 
ers. The author has discussed the writing of the ancient peoples and 
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made extensive use of researches in the field of comparative philology, 
so that the book embodies the latest acquisitions, and is as instructive as 
it is comprehensive. If intended as a text-book for schools, it is ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose; but we beg leave to say that it is so 
broad in its generalizations and yet so succinct in the manner of presen- 
tation as also admirably to adapt it to the necessities of the inquiring 
scholar and the aspiring student. It certainly deserves more than a cur- 
sory reading, and we trust it may have more than a limited circulation. 


An Aid to Greek at Sight: Consisting of Classified Lists of the Chief Classic 
Greek Words, with their Most Important Meanings, with Discriminations of 
Similar Words. By E. C. Frerevson, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in McKen- 
dree College, Lebanon, Ill. Author of Questions on Cesar and Zenophon. 8vo, 
pp. 360. Chicago: John C. Buckbee & Co. 

The opponents of the classics, especially Greek, make the points that the 

average student cannot read a page of Herodotus and Plato or Cicero 

and Horace without the aid of a lexicon; that, aside from the discipline 
he secures by close attention to the grammar, he has little knowledge of 
the languages and none of their literature; and that, even though he ac- 
quire a familiarity with their etymology and syntax, they are unavailable 
in practical life. .With these objections the author has no sympathy, 
though the main purpose of his book is to aid the student in reading 
Greek at sight, and thus answer only the first objection. It is confessed 
that the student’s ordinary acquisition of Greek is mechanical and innu 
tritious; but it is as unnecessary as that his study of history or chemistry 
should be artificial and unavailable. Greek is studied as a dead language, 
and the spirit of death seems to invade the class-room of the Greek pro- 
fessor. He is dead; the texts-books are the parchments of the dead; 
and there is neither life nor health in the ghosts of antiquity that occupy 
the shelves, the chairs, and the niches in the walls of the recitation-room, 

To overcome this feature is in part the design of this book. It is to re- 

habilitate the language, or make it a living force in thought by making 

its acquisition possible. The plan of the author is admirable, though it 
is open to criticism. It is not to supplant the lexicon, but it is to incite 
the memory to the possession of the words most frequently used by 

Greek writers, and to such a familiarity with phrases and forms as that 

the reader will not stumble or hesitate in translating when he meets 

them. As an illustration of his plan he furnishes an alphabetical list of 
words occurring in the first three books of Zenophon’s Anabasis, some of 
them being repeated over fifty times, others over twenty-five times, etc. 

Such words, the author claims, should be committed to memory. It is 

also in the plan to ‘‘show at a glance the number, meaning, and use of 


the compounds of each verb with a single preposition.” In many ways 
he suggests the possibility of fixing the principal words of leading 
authors in the memory, so that the reader will not be at a loss for the 
right English word when he has a Greek book in his hand. While there 
is need of reform in the study of Greek in order to silence the anti- 
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classicists, the method proposed by Professor Ferguson is not the only 
method that should be adopted. In fact, his method is full of danger, 
and should be used with caution, as he himself suggests. He does not 
offer it as a new mnemonical system, but as a practical help in the ready 
absorption of the language into one’s culture. He does not dispose of 
the aids in use, or attack existing systems of instruction. His method is 
supplemental, and, properly used, will accomplish its purpose, enriching 
the student with a language about which he seems to know nothing when 
out of the professor’s sight. Give Greek a chance and it will thrive on 
the sepulchers of its fathers and in the reading-rooms of students who 
still believe, not only in the sculpture of Phidias, but in the language of 
Demosthenes, Plato, and Aristotle. 


Pastels in Prose. From the French. Translated by Sruart MERRILL. With 
Illustrations by Henry W. McVickar, and an Introduction by WILLIAM DEAN 
HoweELis. 12mo., pp. 269. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The best example of the prose poem—a paradox apparently—is the Book 
of Job in the Old Testament. As Mr. Howells truly says in his admirable 
introduction, the Bible abounds in this rare style of composition, the 
prophets and apostles employing it in revealing the mind of God. In 
profane literature Tourguénief has the credit of installing it into promi- 
nence, and calling attention to its merits. Prosaic poetry is one thing; 
poetic prose is quite another. The former is inferior to the latter, inas- 
much as the poetic expression loses by contact with, or translation into, 
prose forms; while prose, even gilded with eloquent touches, gains when 
embodied in a masterly poetic form. Either style of composition is 
irrregular, and should not be offered as a substitute for the other. If we 
were to express an opinion of the relative position of prose and poetry at 
the present time, we should say that prose is in the ascendant. Poetry, 
with all its beauty and ethereal essence, is losing in its power over the 
people. This little book is a collection of miscellaneous pieces, some of 
them as delicate as colors, others as fragile as flowers, written by various 
authors under the influence of the poetic impulse, but concreting their 
thought into prose, A few citations of subjects will illustrate the collec- 
tion: Louis Bertrand writes of ‘‘ Evening on the Water;” Théodore De 
Banville, of ‘‘ Roses and Lilies;” Judith Gautier, of ‘‘ The Shadow of the 
Orange Leaves; ” Ephraim Mikhaél, of “ Solitude ;” Rodolphe Darzens, of 
‘The Sad Season ;” Charles Baudelaire, of “The Blessings of the Moon; ” 
Emile Hennequin, of ‘‘A Dream;” Maurice De Guérin, of “ The Centaur ;” 
Catulle Mendés, of ‘The Swans;” and Henri De Régnier of ‘‘ The Stair- 
way.” The prose writer would not indulge in these subjects; but the 
imaginative mind, with not enough of power to turn its thoughts into the 
rapturous forms of the poet, reduces them to the most delightful prose, 
and finds a grateful hearing. These prose poems are so expressive of 
feeling, and the finer fancies of cultivated thought, as to minister both to 
the strong intellects of the most prosaic of thinkers and to the delicate 
natures of those who love only the beautiful and the true, 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By 
GroRGE R. Crooks, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 512. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, cloth, $3 75. 

Biography is that department of literature that reveals not only the 
exterior achievements of the subject, but also the hidden sources of char- 
acter and the motives and principles that govern in its development. 
In the description of a famous career the biographer has usually an easy 
task; but in the analysis of the interior life, with its occult susceptibili- 
ties and invisible influences, he has a difficult as well as delicate duty to 
perform. Some lives almost write themselves, they are so open, so trans- 
parent in motive and actual results. But other lives are more subjective 
than objective, and are not so readily traced. Such a figure as Gambetta 
is less perplexing than that of Napoleon; such a scholar as Voltaire is less 
obscure than Sir William Hamilton. Some men are known by their 
deeds, others by their thoughts, and still others are a rare combination of 
quiet culture and mighty deed. 

Bishop Simpson made his own biography, which is equivalent to say- 
ing that Dr. Crooks did not, like a novelist, manufacture the chief feat- 
ures, or construct a character that did not exist. He lived a life worthy of 
record, and afforded abundant materials for his biographer. He was the 
man of thought and action, impressing the Church with a life of devotion 
to the highest ends of the ministry, and achieving distinction for eminent 
worth and enduring services. He was transparent and occult, standing 
as the representative of the best purposes of Methodism, and at the same 
time possessing traits, powers, adaptations, and resources that, as they 
are contemplated in their accumulated form in this book, startle even 
those who supposed themselves acquainted with the great divine and 
leader. One point of great significance in this biography is, its bringing 
to light the ample scholarship and large preparation of the bishop for the 
high position he filled before the world. Few would suspect from his 
addresses and sermons that he was a man of versatility, broad culture, 
an adept in many languages, a wide reader of higher literature, and 
competent for any service, either in the nation or the Church. He is 
usually spoken of or remembered as the orator, in the lambent flame of 
whose imagination the truth shone with a divine brilliancy, and influenced 
the lives of millions. He was more than an orator; he was scholar, stu- 
dent, thinker, statesman, parliamentarian, and the spiritual disciple of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Dr. Crooks, with the aid of the bishop’s autobio- 
graphical papers, and such other documents as were in existence and 
accessible, undertakes to exhibit him in his many-sidedness, with enough 
of detail and the private development of his character to fasten the 
thought of his greatness and the magnificence of his life upon the atten- 
tion of the reader. Without the characterization of the internal life of 
the episcopal leader, we should but half understand him. It is true 
that as the author unfolds his rapid ascent from obscurity into fame, from 
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his birth in Cadiz, O., through its vicissitudes of studentship, profess- 
orship, pastorate, college presidency, editorship, and episcopacy to the 
completion of his rounded life, with the great and permanent reputation 
that he secured, the reader is almost overawed with the graduated steps 
of progress he made, and wonders at the evolution in his history. Back 
of all this exterior achievement and renown, however, the author keeps 
before his readers the silent forces of education and religion ever at work 
in the development of his possibilities, and in the final consummation of 
his great manhood. It is the fault of too many biographies to magnify 
the external aspects of their heroes; it is the merit of this work that it 
exalts the forces behind the facts, and does not glorify results at the 
expense of the causes that produced them. No great life is an accident. 
It does not arise like a root out of dry ground; but it comes forth in 
obedience to natural laws, and expands according to the principles of 
growth taught in psychology and exemplified in the distinguished leaders 
and heroes of all ages. Bishop Simpson was not an accidental figure in 
Methodism. He was not a genius, or a better endowed son of Provi- 
dence than many others; but he early caught the idea of life, and, 
hearing the whispers of the Spirit, gladly obeyed and walked in the ways 
of God. 

Dr. Crooks has written a standard biography of the eminent bishop. 
He took his time in gathering materials, and fashioned them into a per- 
manent volume. He betrays little of the partisan in the delineation of 
the wonderful career of his friend, though he by no means resists the 
inevitable reactionary influence of the long and intimate friendship that 
existed between them. He has written gracefully and vigorously, and 
arranged his facts in an historical, and therefore logical, order, making 
the book trustworthy in detail and comprehensive of the principal events 
and results of his life. The many questions that one would naturally ask 
respecting Bishop Simpson, such as his power of extemporaneous speaking, 
his oratory, his plan insermon-making, his personal qualities as a teacher, 
his executive ability as an officer of the Church, and the supreme magnet- 
ism of his character and influence, are here answered, sometimes in the 
bishop’s own words, and sometimes according to the mature judgment of 
the author. Every phase of his life is brought out in clear statement, 
illuminated by appropriate illustration, or exhibited as the result of a 
definite purpose or the natural consequence of antecedent conditions and 
preparations. The participation of the bishop inthe slavery controversies 
of the Church; his relation to the lay delegation movement; his travels in 
foreign lands; his incessant activity in the years of war and in times of 
peace, and, lastly, his illness and holy departure from this world, are nar- 
rated with a generous fullness, and in a style that adds to the reputation 
of the author as a scholar, writer, thinker, and Jittérateur. 

It is perhaps true, that, whatever the materials of a biography, it de- 
pends for success largely upon the skill and biographical tact and instinct 
of the writer. In this particular the task of constructing a life of the 
deceased bishop fell into competent hands, and the work has been per- 
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formed with a taste and judiciousness that must commend it without 
reserve to the readers thereof. The author may have felt the difficulty, 
when organizing his materials into this volume, of so presenting his sub- 
ject as not to exalt him too highly, or, on the other hand, of depriving 
him of his proper place and rights. He must avoid extremes, unless the 
event to be described, or the trait to be characterized, was an extreme in 
itself; and then he must be true to fact. He knew, too, that it is a deli- 
cate thing to put a friend under the magnifying glass, or to take his photo- 
graph, as Cromwell said to the painter, with warts and all in the picture. 
A cold description of a diamond robs it of beauty, and a chemical analysis 
of one positively renders it valueless, The biographer must not destroy 
his subject in the act of dissection, or extinguish either its beauties or 
defects by the use of his camera obscura. Dr. Crooks has preserved the 
life of Bishop Simpson in the delicate and intricate task of taking him 
to pieces, and gives us the complete man in the complete analysis of the 
educational and religious forces that dominated his providential history. 


Horatio Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of England. By W. CLArk RUSSELL, 
Author of T he Wreck of the Grosvenor, The Life of William Dampier, etc. 
fith the Collaboration of William H. Jacq ies, Late United States Navy. 
12mo, pp. 357. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, cloth, 
$1 50. 


At last England’s greatest admiral is properly represented in a biogra- 
phy. Others have attempted, but in a feeble and imperfect manner, to 
characterize his great services to his country and to bring into prominence 
those traits that constituted his worth and insured success in the hour of 
conflict. The present volume will supersede the sketchy, one-sided 
books that have appeared on the subject. Mr. Russell bent his labors to 
the production of a life of the hero such as will satisfy patriots and give 
his readers a true idea of the grandeur of human nature. We would not 
have him do otherwise than to pursue the orderly and familiar plan of a 
biographer, recounting the details of ancestry, parentage, boyhood, strug- 
gles, experiences in the world, and preparations for a naval life. With 
adaptations and qualifications for high position, the story of Nelson’s in- 
activity and efforts to find something to do is really pathetic; and, hav- 
ing succeeded in gaining a foothold in the navy, it is equally sorrowful 
to learn of the accidents that befell him—an injured eye, the loss of an 
arm, and the infirmities of a sickly frame. We do not dwell long, how- 
ever, upon these preliminary incidents or pathetic phases of his life, for 
the author hurries us to the contemplation of the splendid achievements 
of the officer and of the growing power and influence of the English 
navy. Minute enough in his references to battles, war-ships, French 
maneuvers, and various episodes in the Mediterranean conflicts, the au- 
thor discusses, or at the least exhibits, the policy of Nelson in the con- 
duct of the navy. Here he rises to the height of a true biographer. The 
reader wishes to know the facts, the historic aspects of decisive move- 
ments; but he also wishes to understand the principles that lie back of 
the facts and the spirit that governs the issue of battles. In the study of 
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the naval events of England to which Nelson was related we see his 
great mind at work and certain plans and ends ever in view. We have, 
therefore, an analysis of the motives and purposes of the admiral as well 
as a narrative of the events that made him famous. Nor is it of inferior 
consideration that, while Nelson is the principal figure in the great naval 
movements of England, the fact of the strength and supremacy of the 
navy is brought to the attention of the reader. In studying Nelson we 
study England, and in following him we gre impressed with the magnifi- 
cent equipment of Great Britain for conflict. Thus the book serves many 
purposes, while it has but one in view; and, while narrating its facts, it 
points to human greatness as possible under adverse circumstances, and 
to national development as the chief end and glory of empire. 


Constitutional History of the United States. From their Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the close of their Civil War. By Gorge TickNor Curtis. In two 
volumes. Vol. I, 8vo, pp. 774. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $3. 

The Constitution of the United States is an immortal document. All 

intelligent students of American affairs must recognize the super-eminent 

wisdom with which the framers of this instrument wrought their allotted 
work. They were seers, foreseeing the many needs and perils of the com- 
ing Republic. For the greater future, even more than for their important 
present, they thus made provision. And like those who lay the founda- 
tions and raise the pinnacles of enduring cathedrals, they built for the 
long centuries. To have framed this Constitution was among the great- 
est honors granted the continental fathers; to write the story of its for- 
mation, to collate ‘‘ those events and that public action” which have 
shaped its text, and to append the various amendments which necessity 
has added to the original document through one hundred years of 
national existence, is a work only less important than the first. Such a 
labor has been successfully undertaken by that erudite member of the 
legal profession, George Ticknor Curtis. So far as the employment of his- 
toric details is essential in a work on constitutional history, the present 
volume will stand the test. Through all the exciting history of the revo- 
lutionary government, which proved inadequate through the fact that 
it was a purely federative union; of the Articles of Confederation, with 
their defects and failure; and of the framing and adoption of the Con- 
stitution, covering the year of delay from 1787 to 1788, Mr. Curtis leads 
the student in intelligent guidance. Incidentally the virtues of such 
framers of the Constitution as Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Franklin, 
Gouverneur Morris, King, Pinckney, Wilson, and Randolph, enliven the 
treatise. But the yet more important qualities of judicial estimate upon 
the value of gathered historic facts and of their logical collation to show 
the successive stages in the development of the Constitution distinguish 
the author, Compilation and incident are but a part of his work. He 
illustrates, besides, that broad and philosophic synthesis without which 
no book of the sort is enduring. We can understand the reliance put 
upon the work, in its previous edition, by those who have had occasion to 
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construe the Constitution. With its companion volume, which traces 
the history of the Constitution through its amendments to the close of 
the Civil War, it may well be placed among the reference books of our 
higher institutions, Like all other volumes of its class, it must foster a 
more intelligent patriotism, as well as magnify that Constitution which 
shall continue to be the admiration of the world’s jurists and statesmen. 


wssia: lis People and Its Literature. By Emitia Parpo Bazan. Translated 
from the Spanish by Fanny Hale Gardiner. 12mo, pp. 293. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Price, cloth, 
The famous author is a lady of culture who, having studied social con- 
ditions in Russia, not however as an observer, but as a reader, and being 
familiar with the romantic and realistic schools of novel writers of Eu- 
rope, undertakes in this volume to combine her tastes, reflections, and 
results of inquiry into Russian history. She has written a not unimportant 
book. In style it has all the attractions of Spanish imagery, and in 
breadth of thought it is comprehensive enough for her purpose. If she 
does not excel in description, it is because the lessons she would teach 
require a loftier form than that of mere narration. However, the reader 
will obtain in these pages a true characterization of the Russian race, 
with its various subdivisions, and the wide gaps between autocracy and 
serfdom. In her study of Russian literature, though chiefly limited to 
the great novelists, she employs her best faculties, and writes with the 
vigor and quality of a commanding mind. The Nihilist novel is defined, 
and its origin is clearly stated. The lyric poets, in particular Lermontof 
and Puchkine, are portrayed with sympathy, and their place in literature 
accurately declared. Russian realism, with Gogol, its founder; Turgue- 
nief, its poet and artist; Dostoiéwsky, its psychologist and seer, and 
Tolstoi, its mystic and Nihilist, is ably discussed, the virtues of its 
exponents and leaders being minutely and charmingly represented and 
defended. In the light of its purpose, the book achieves a success. It 
may be read with delight because it is transparent, and with profit be- 
cause it abounds in rare information. 


Palestine Under the Moslems. A Description of Syria and the Holy Land from 
A. D. 650 to 1500. ‘Translated from the Works of the Mediz#val Arab Geog- 
( 


r 


raphers. By Guy Le Strance. With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 604, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The plan of this book is its greatest commendation. It is not a consecu- 
tive history of Moslem rule in Palestine, nor the narrative of a traveler 
in the East; but it is a translation of Arabic texts written by Moslem 
geographers and travelers during the long period of the reign of Islam- 
ism in Arabia and Syria. The author is a translator and a commentator, 
but scarcely an historian. In his selection of Moslem writers he has 
shown strong judgment and acute discrimination, and made a wise use 
of the material he found in libraries and in the hands of private an- 
tiquarians, To appreciate the contents of these old documents, one must 
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remember that for centuries the Moslems were in the ascendency in the 
East, both politically and religiously, and that they boasted of men of 
great scholarship and vast erudition. The parchments and books of the 
Arabic geographers were the product of learned men—of men who trav- 
eled with open eyes, and wrote after mature consideration of what they 
had seen. Hence, their descriptions are exact and minute. They were 
not poetic writers; hence, there is clear statement of fact, without color- 
ing and without any intention to deceive. It is such documents that the 
translator has used in making up his account of Moslem supremacy in 
Palestine. In respect to the value of the work, it may be said that while 
it confirms many of the facts of history, it also corrects some impressions 
which have found their way into civilized countries from irresponsible 
or hasty travelers in that country. For example, Fergusson’s theory as 
to the Dome of the Rock in the temple area in Jerusalem is utterly dis- 
proved. The long-disputed question of the identification of the various 
gates of the Haram area also seems to be settled in this book. Thus 
some established views are overthrown, while many new and important 
discoveries are made that will be of advantage in the future study of 
Palestine. To one who has visited the Holy Land the book is luminous, 
and with its details is instructive and helpful. It can not be less so to 
those who contemplate such a visit, or to those who prefer to remain at 
home. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rupert Wise. A Poetic Romance in Eight Cantos. By H. M. Dusore. 12mo, 
pp. 151. Nashville, Tenn.: J. D. Barbee. Price, cloth, $1. 

The author attempts in poetry to sketch the career of a victim of the in- 
toxicating cup, and his redemption by the Lord Jesus Christ, with many 
lessons on heredity, personal deterioration, and the helplessness of hu- 
manity. The inspiration of Parnassus is here employed in singing the 
praises of redeeming grace over the brutal power of the particular evil 
that has slain its ten thousands. The argument, the lesson, the poetic 
frame-work, and the Christian spirit that influences the mind of the au- 
thor are the features that commend this venture to the consideration of 
lovers of reform and haters of iniquity. 

The Seven Churches of Asia ; or, the Seven Golden Candlesticks. By the Author 


of The Spanish Brothers. 16mo, pp. 147. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
Price, 40 cents. 


The author’s expositions of the general characteristics of the seven 
churches, with his studies on the details of their social and religious 
life, are combined in this very important contribution to ecclesiastical 
literature, 

Delicate Feasting. By THEopORE CHILD, Author of Summer Holidays, etc. 12mo, 

pp. 214. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

A book on the gastronomic art, with practical observations on menus, 
hors @uvres, entrées, and instructions concerning paratriptics, the 
dining-room, and decorations. To housekeepers it will prove invaluable. 
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A Prime i Se the vistries By CHARLES Apams, D.D, 


16m Dp l. Price, 50 cents. 


The small book contains short poems on the incidents of the gospels, 
es pec ially those involv ing the personal deeds of the Saviour. 

Rev. E. C. Bass, of the New Hampshire Con- 

‘ranston & Stowe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 


A valuable little manual, containing brief expositions of the Rituals, the 
Articles of Religion, and the conditions of church membership. 
a the Constitut - J Review of Colonel R. G. Ingersoll’s article on this 
ct in the Arena, January, | by Rev. THomas H. Pearne, D.D. Small 
np, ] 


8vo, pp. 24. On sale by 0 Fifth Avenue 


l 


‘* Answer a fool according to his folly” has been exemplified in this case 
by Dr. Pearne. He has examined the points made by the Colonel, and 
has replied to them sharply and conclusively. 

The Red Mustang. A Story of the Mexican Bord y Wituiam O, STODDARD, 
Author of Two Arro The Talking Leaves, e ] i. 16 pp. 284. 
New York: arpe rother rice, cloth, $1 

A stirring story, full of incidents that illustrate border life, and written 

with the necessary dash and fire. 

Wilfred. A Story with a Happy Ending. By A. T. WintHROP. 12mo, pp. 298. 
New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. ‘ Price, cloth, $1 

A book of earnest religious tone, having in view the encouragement of 

early religious training. - Pure, refining, helpful. 

A Book for an Idle . By Jerome K. 
( ( te no New York: 


The title lacks in dignity, but the contents, covering a wide range of 

tittle-tattle, may be interesting to one who is empty-handed or has leisure 

for any thing. As the author, in his preface, says he can not recommend 

his book for any useful purpose, he will excuse us from encouraging our 
readers to look into it. 

Erasmus W. 

Cranston & 


May DOUGLAS. 


ton & Stowe. 


1A MCFADDEN. 


& Stowe. 


y Saran W, 
at Cranston 


lhe above are excellent books for the Sunday-school library. The first 
cautions against the tendency t f amusements: the second repre- 
sents the beauty and value of charity; the third illustrates the doctrine 
of Providence in human affairs; the fourth enforces the duty of keeping 
the fourth commandment. They are well written, and are healthful in 


teaching and refining in moral tone. 





